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“Monotype 


ORIGINATED AND DEVELOPED 
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; The Unit System—Whereby a known width-relation was established be- 
bs 

‘ tween all the letters of an alphabet and its capital ““W”. 

é Single-Type Machine Composition—Doing the same work as the old hand 
: compositor, but doing it better and at higher speed. 

‘ The 225-Character Keyboard. 

e Hand-Corrections of Machine-set matter. 

- Copy-Fitting—A perfect system that fits every size and face of type. 

‘ Complete Non-Distribution—The greatest saving ever offered to the com- 
‘ posing room. 

: Strip Rules, Leads and Slugs—Automatically cut to any length, for non- 
‘ distribution. 

: Continuous-Strip fancy borders. 

‘ The One-Machine, One-Model Idea—Doing away forever with the old 
custom of buying a machine one year and trading it back the next 
‘ year for a new model. Yesterday's Monotype Is Always Ready for 
é Tomorrow's Work. 

: Ancient Hebrew complete machine composition. 

. Modern Chinese complete machine composition. 

: Monotypography—Restoring to the world, by means of its single types, 
an art that almost was lost. 

‘ New-Old Caslon—The best Caslon face ever cut in America. 

: Perfect Tabular Composition—The only system of tabular and tariff com- 
: mp y 

‘ position that is profitable. 

: High-Quad Cut-Mounting—A complete system for mounting cuts with the 
‘ text that has reduced the cost of catalogue printing and increased the 
e beauty of the product. 
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In the single-type lexicon of Monotype 
there is no such word as “Imitate’’. 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY » 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON TORONTO BIRMINGHAM 
MONOTYPE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA + SAN FRANCISCO 


The Barrett Adding, Listing and Calculating B in Boston August 28 to September 2. We 

Machines are Merit-Proved and Monotype- are Exhibitors at the Boston Graphic Arts 

Made. Portable, Noiseless, Proves the Work— Exposition. Do not miss our display of 
PRINTS the Proof. Monotypes in operation. 
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The HOUSE of SERVICE 


emma HIF value of any business 
I I Ce organization depends not 
ers; So much upon the prod- 

k79y4| uct it sells as upon the 

x) service it renders. G] And 

so with paper—a stock of unusual mag- 
nitude, sufficient to meet practically 
every demand—a variety and quality 
that assure complete satisfaction. GO] An 


organization tuned for rapid service— 














an inspection system to prevent error. 
G) All these mean an assurance that 
not only will your order be filled cor- 
rectly but that you will receive it 
on time. QO) This is the service that 
Bradner Smith €& Company renders. 


BRADNER SMITH & COMPANY 


175 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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HICKOK 


Automatic Paper Feeders 


The days of real competition are here again. In order to 
survive, your ruling plant must be equipped with the most 
up-to-date and labor-saving machinery. The Hickok Rul- 
ing Machinery and Feeders are the last word in efficiency. 
We have been in this business over seventy five years. 


THE W. O. HICKOK MEG. Co. 


EsTABLISHED 1844 
HARRISBURG, PA., U.S. A. 


Paper Ruling Machines, Ruling Pens, Bookbinders’ Machinery 

















GOSS 


The Name That Stands for Speed, Dependability, Service 





The Goss High-Speed ‘Straightline’ Press 
Used in the Largest Newspaper Plants in U.S. A.and Europe. 


The Goss High-Speed ‘*Unit Type’’ Press 
Built with ali Units on floor or with Units superimposed. 


The Goss Rotary Magazine Printing and Folding Machine 
Specially Designed for Catalogue and Magazine Work. 


Goss Stereotype Machinery 
A Complete Line for Casting and Finishing Flat or Curved Plates. 


Descriptive literature cheerfully furnished. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


Main Office and Works: New York Office: 
1535 S. Paulina Street, Chicago 220 West 42d Street 











The INLAND PRINTER 


Vol. 69, No. 4 Harry Hitman, Editor July, 1922 





Published Monthly by 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, U.S. A. 
New York Advertising Office, 41 Park Row 





TERMS — ODnited States, $4 a year in advance; single copy, 40c. 
Canada, $4.50; single copy, 45c. Foreign, $5 a year; singlecopy,50c. 





Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at 
Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 


















The 
Liberty 


The machine, whose sim- 
plicity has made even 
short runs profitable. It’s 
the «“Miehle” in the 


Bindery. 


Built in various sizes for 


different requirements. 5/2x6 to 22x32. Right angle, parallel 
or a combination of both. 


The Only Medium Priced Strictly High-Grade Folder on the Market Today. 


The Liberty Folder Company, Sidney, Ohio 


(Originators of simple folders) 
AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Does Your Competitor Cut Prices 
or Simply Lower Production Cost? 


When you lose a job because someone else 
quotes a lower figure—you probably wonder how 
it can be done—and perhaps assume that it is 
another case of price cutting. 


Lower quotations are not always price cuts in 
the sense of sacrificing profits to get the job. 


No good printer is willing to work for nothing, 
and no wise, business-like printer will quote a 
price that does not allow him a reasonable 
margin of profit. 


But the printer who is better equipped than 
you are, can quote a lower price than you can 
afford to work for. He can also turn out the 
work faster, give better service, and can take jobs 
away from you because of his lower quotations 
and still make a bigger profit than you had figured 
into your estimate. 


Under quoting by your competitors is not 
always price cutting: mostly it is superior 
mechanical means for turning out the work. 


And that is why a Cleveland Folding Machine 
—that folds everything from a 4-page envelope 
stuffer to a 32-page book form—will affect the 
prices you can quote after you have installed it. 
It will lower your folding costs and enable you 
to handle big jobs cheaper, quicker and better 
than you had been able to up to the time you 
got it. 


The Cleveland will fold a total of 201 different 
forms—156 more than all other folding machines 
combined—take sheets from 4x7 to 26x58 inches 
and give a more flexible and efficient working 
unit than you can obtain from any other system 


Drop us a post card now for full information 
and for a copy of our catalogue. 


[He [ jeEvE[ANDfa/OING MacyinE[a 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK: Aeolian Building 
PHILADELPHIA: The Bourse 





CHICAGO: 532 S. Clark Street 


BOSTON: 101 Milk Street 
SAN FRANCISCO: 824 Balfour Building 


The manufacture and sale of Cleveland Folding Machines in Canada, New Foundland, and all countries in the 
Eastern Hemisphere is controlled by the Toronto Type Foundry Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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ABOUT BUYING TYPESETTING MACHINES 














Go Beyond Keyboard Speed 


TO be mechanically 
and commercially 
successful aline-casting 
machine must produce 
slugs as fast as the op- 
erator is able to manip- 
ulate the keys. The 
careful buyer of today 
must go beyond the 
time consumed oper- 
ating the keyboard and 
consider other things apt to 
take up much of a valuable 
operator’s time: Such as— aE REE A YE 























Magazine shifts and changes. A shift from one magazine to another can 
be made on Model 3 Linograph in three seconds. Anyone can remove all 
three magazines and replace them with three others in less than fifty sec- 
onds. Magazine changes on Model 1 may be made in less than ten seconds. 


The distributor mechanism and the magazine entrance are within easy 
reach of the operator, in front of the machine. Likewise all other parts 
requiring adjustment or change are so placed that they are instantly 
accessible. 


The single matrix transfer, the separation of the spacebands during this 
transfer, and the general simplicity of construction eliminate many 
parts that would require the operator’s constant attention. 


Consult any Linograph owner — learn for yourself just how much this 
machine is capable of doing, and how easily it does it. 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 


Davenport, Iowa, U. S. A. 


EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVE AUSTRALASIA, SOUTH AMERICA 
ETABLISSEMENTS PIERRE VERBEKE PARSONS & WHITTEMORE 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM 299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
























THE MACHINE THAT GROWS WITH YOUR BUSINESS 





























Yr EXHIBITOR * wl 
Boston Graphic Arts Exposition) 
August 28 to September 2 













Ffave you lost your best Hand Feeder? 


OU are likely to find him located 


ina plant where the cylinders are 





automatically fed. He will be on the 
delivery end of the press watching the 


sheets for color and workups and turn- 





ing outa uniform quality of work. He is 


also assisting the pressman to make ready 





the other press. Up-to-date equipment 
and modern methods always attract the 


most proficient workmen. 








E HAVE operated 
Cross Feeders for 
twelve years and can say that 





they are certainly continuous. 
We estimate that they save 
us from 25% to 3313% press 
time, depending on the nature 
of the work, It is unnecessary 
for us to tell you that we 
have no trouble whatever in 
the operation of the machines. 
Capita City Press 


Monrtreier, VT. 




















The Cross Continuous Feeder never stops for reloading in the course 
of a full day’s run. 


The steady operation of Cross Feeders materially increases the output 
of your presses without increasing the speed. The uniformly accurate register 


adds quality to the job. 2000 to 3000 extra sheets per day will pay for the 


feeder in 12 to 16 months. 


There are more Cross and Dexter Feeders in use throughout the world than all other makes combined 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY . 28 West 23rd Street, New York 





Folders, Cross Continuous, Dexter Suction and Dexter Combing Pile Feeders 





CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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In Our Shop 
the Human Factor 
Comes First 


Bending over his bench—working like a 
Trojan—and making every motion count, 
the Royal workman puts his all into his daily 
task. 


His time, his skill, and his enthusiasm 

are in national demand. Many of the coun- 

try’s leading printers and publishers feel that they must have 

him and him alone make their electrotypes. The result is that 

our shop as a whole has increased its production, lengthened 
its work week and reduced its prices ten per cent. 


Therefore, to buy of Royal now is more than ever before 
a wise decision. You save ten per cent, while at the same 
time you take advantage of a policy which has made many a 
printer happy. 


Write for a Royal scale and be ready when the opportu- 
nity comes to figure on the cost of sending your originals to 
the shop where the human factor comes first. 


Royal Electrotype Company 
624 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 


Exhibitor 
Boston Graphic Arts Exposition 
Aug. 28 to Sept. 2 
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| Seaee Drop-In Galley Locks 


° A Wonderful Time-Saver —— d 
The Best Locks Ever Devised jason ag, ES re 
% aed - ~ . : : ds ocke 























They fit all standard makes of galleys, 

such as Pressed Steel, Rigid Rim, All- 

Brass, full brass lined, and half brass 

lined, and are made in all the most-used 

sizes. Special sizes made to order 
promptly. 

Jones Drop-In Galley Locks are simple 

in construction, and have no parts 

to get out of order. Hold securely Lowin 
both short or long matter, differing in Price 
this respect from all other locks. Can . 

be quickly adjusted to give a range of jVendertul | 


12-points expansion for any size lock 
“cc 


4 4 ce. 3) ” 

by simply turning in” or “out” the  , sample Lock will gladly be sent 
square end-nuts, which are right and ‘4, your approval. Please state for 
left threaded. Expansion of lock in what size galley the Lock is wanted 
galley is four points with lever down, 
and when in “locked” position there is 
no projection above or beyond sides of 
the galley, so that galleys may be 
stacked or put in galley racks. 


Will not 
Rust 





Send for Prices and the Sample Lock 


Challenge Pressed Steel Galleys 


The Single Piece All- 
Purpose Steel Galley 














They are made in all the standard job, 
news and mailing sizes, including 
13 ems plus one-point and 2614 ems 
plus two-points for newspaper work. 
Special size made to order promptly. 


Gen 


8EADED > tie 


CE w, ITH p Pate : 
7 = 
The Choice of a Pr . 
The Galley- Wise Printer 


Challenge Pressed Steel Galleys are moulded into shape from a single piece of selected cold rolled steel, smooth 
as brass, with no flakes or blisters. They have reinforced electric-welded square corners inside and a beaded 
edge of metal extending around bottom, which gives extra strength and rigidity. This construction permits 
type matter to stand squarely on its feet for proofing, also provides drainage channels which, leading to drain- 
age holes in corners, carry off all cleaning fluids, insuring freedom from rust or corrosion—a patented feature. 


Sold by all dealers in printers’ supplies — Be sure to specify “Challenge Pressed Steel Galleys.” 





HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY 


THE CHALLENGE allenge Grand Haven, Mich. U. 8. A. 


MACHINERY CO. \r ation: wn ottcno se ORK 
. Cig = 
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The 


Mill Price List 


yg 


Velvo-LEnamel 


Marquette Ename 
Sterling Enamel 
Westmont Enamel 


INOIA 


Pinnacle Extra- stro 
Embossing Ena: 


Westvaco Iq 


COAT 


Sed reverse side 
of this insert for 
the National List 
of the Westvaco 
yetate Ms Dt eel ont coy ec 


The Westvaco name is your 
assurance not only of right 
values but of pressroom uni- 
formity of the papers sold 
through The Mill Price List. 


Each grade is standard for 
its purpose. 





The Mill Price List 


[ Jistriburors of 


Westvaco Mill Brand Papers 


Manufactured by West Virgima Pulp & — Co. 








The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
The Acnsllaiibene Co. 
ee Company 
icin Paper Company 
The ArnoldiRoberts Co. 


The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 


The Ghee & Woods Co. 


The Union Paper & Twine Co. 


Graham Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Co. 


The Union Paper & Twine Co. 


Graham Paper Company 
Graham Paper Company 
Kansas Cil 

ait Paper Company 


Milwaukee 


E. A. Bouer Company 


Graham Paper Company 
Graham Paper Company 

The Arnold- Roberts "on 
Graham Paper Company 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
Richmond Paper Ce., Inc. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 


fieid 


Lindsay Bros., Incorporated 
The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
The Arnold- Roberts Co. 
Richmond Baper Co, fae. 
The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Graham Paper Company 
Graham ins oa Company 


a. f. re ei Paper Ca 
R. P. Andrews Peer Go. 


ne ifr» 


N 
pr 
zi 
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WHY the INTERTYPE JS 
The Better Machine’”’ 


6th Reason 





This is the sixth of a series of practical talks on Intertype construction. More will follow. Watch for them! 


This type (36-point bold) was set 
on a Model D-s.m. Intertype. The 








slugs are 42 ems (7 inches) wide. 


Change from one side mag- 
azine to another made in 
four seconds. 


Note convenient operating 
position of the side maga- 


zine keyboard. seconds. 


Large type is usually set in wide lines. The 
common limit for line-casting machines is 30 ems 
(five inches). The Wide Measure Intertype, Model 
D-s.m., sets a line 42 ems wide (seven inches) on a 

' single slug. 

The bulk of display composition is in sizes up 
to 36-point. Intertype Model D-s.m. sets full width 
36-point bold and condensed faces up to 60-point. 

Intertype Model D-s.m. carries two standard 
magazines, one split magazine, and three side or 





Side magazines can be re- 
moved and replaced in ten moved and replaced in less 


Bottom and middle maga- 
zines as easy to change as 
top one. 


Split magazine can be re- 


than seven seconds. 


auxiliary magazines. With extra magazines and 
matrices, which can be substituted in a few seconds 
as shown in the pictures above, the range of Model 
D-s.m. is practically unlimited. 

Popular type faces, including the Bodoni Ser- 
ies, Century Expanded, Century Bold, Cheltonian 
Old Style. Cheltonian Bold, ete., can be furnished 
in sizes up to 36-point (full width). as well as a 
great variety of head-letter faces. New faces are 
produced from time to time as required. 


nies 


General Offices, 807 Terminal Building, Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


550 Rand McNally Building, Cu1caco 
303 Glaslyn Building, Mempuis 


560-C Howard Street, San FRANCISCO 
Canadian Agents, Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 


Exhibitor, BOSTON GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION, August 28th to September 2d. 
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Quicker and Better Production 
Lowers Costs! 


Don’t forget s4at—an Automatic 
Feeder does just t#at—that is 
to say, if your feeder is made 


right — with the Old Reliable 


LEIMAN BROS. 
AIR PUMP 


“That takes up its own 
wear” 


Examine the feeder you intend to buy, because on the reliability 
of the air pump supplied rests the measure of satisfaction that you 
may expect. The curved wings in our machines scoop up the air — 
are held against the cylinder by the centrifugal force. 


Every printing shop will eventually have one or more automatic 
feeders — that goes without saying — but be able to compete with any 
other shop by having the feeder with 


Leiman Bros. Rotary Air Pump 


They do the work unerringly —they operate smoothly and continu- 
ously —a strong, steady air suction and blowing pressure — and these 
air pumps may also be used for 


Agitating Electrotype Solutions 


LEIMAN BROS. 


81-BD6 Walker Street NEW YORK 
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_ 
/PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ 
EQUIPMENTS 


of Proven Merit 


CHAMBERS FOLDERS 
AND FEEDERS 


The Chambers Double Sixteen Folders and Cham- 
bers King Continuous Feeders have been installed 
recently in some of America’s finest plants. 


Without exception, they are the finest folding and 
feeding units manufactured in one plant. Investigate 
and learn why! 














CHRISTENSEN WIRE 
STITCHER FEEDERS 


For all classes of saddle wiring 
High speed; simple adjustments; increased produc- 
tion insures the lowest possible production costs—im- 
material whether long or short runs, single books, 
signatures or gang strips. 
Only machine on which extended covers can be auto- 
matically gathered and stitched, 


SHATTUCK & BICKFORD 
ROLL FEED JOBBERS 


in conjunction with C & P Job Presses 








Exact register, combined with speed, low cost, a great 
variety of work and high quality of production can be 
obtained. Feeds any kind of stock from tissue to 
medium tag. Easy to adjust and operate. 

Cuts, slits, punches and perforates automatically. 
Printed sheets delivered either cut to size or rewound. 


GRS BOOK & PAMPHLET 
FOLDERS 


Benefited by years of experience, we have produced 
Model Jobbing Folders, superior in design. Scientifi- 
cally geared to get an even distribution of power, re- 
ducing friction and strain, permitting speed and re- 
ducing upkeep. 

















Built in various sizes. Data cheerfully furnished. 


GEORGE R. SWART & CO., Inc. 


PrinTING CRAFTS BLDG., TRANSPORTATION BLDG., 
461 E1cutu AveE., 608 S. DEARBORN ST., 
New York CHICAGO 


Sole and Eastern Sales Agents: Cuambers Bros. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. CHRIsTENSEN MACHINE Co., Racine, Wis. 
L. J. Froun Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. Berry Macuine Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
SHattuckK & BickForp, INc., San Francisco, Cal. 
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The Loud Mouthed 
Substitutor 


When the electrotyping industry is superseded 
by some other method of duplicating type-forms and half- 
tone originals, that are to be used on first class printing—you 
will know it. 


It won’t be necessary for you to get the news 
from someone who claims to have a process which will suc- 
ceed to 90 per cent of the electrotyper’s business. 


Such processes have always been available to the 
price hunter whose slap-dash requirements are satisfied with 
crude substitutes. 


We electrotypers would welcome any process 
which would absorb the utterly characterless rubber-stamp 
class of printing plate—provided said process could be men- 
tioned or featured without referring to the demise of the 
electrotyping industry. 


As an association whose object is to promote 
better printed results through the economy of better dupli- 
cate printing plates, we ask all users of electrotypes to chal- 
lenge any substitutor whose claims are not substantiated by 
competent authority. 


International Association 
of Electrotypers 
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MONEY-MAKING! 
That is the Little Kelly’s Greatest Quality 


[G 
a 





The Little Kelly Automatic Job Press, with Extension Delivery 
Sold also without Extension Delivery, which is an extra 


Gennaro De Pamphilis bought his first Little Kelly in 
July, 1917, adding it to a plant 


51 Greenwich Ave., New York City consisting of one each 8x12 


10x15 and 12x18 hand-fed platens, which he had acquired after five 
years of struggle. He had to strain all his resources to buy his first 
Little Kelly. In January, 1922, he bought his fourth Little Kelly, with 
ease. Read what Mr. De Pamphilis wrote to Mr. Kelly on May 29, 1922: 


€€ This day marks a change in my business affairs. _ still be working day and night, feeding some job 








FT] 


a 


I have placed my firm under corporate manage- 
ment, and after ten years of steady and un- 
daunted work I have decided to take a good 
rest. However,I find myself bound, as if by duty, 
to write you on behalf of the Kelly Press. 

The Kelly Press has been everything to me. 
It has meant Work, Satisfaction and Money. 
Without the Kelly Presses I know that I would 


presses in order to meet the bills and rent; but, 
thanks to the four Kellys which I possess, I was 
given a big ‘push,’ with the result that in four 
years I am enabled to realize my dreams. I must, 
therefore, spread the gospel of Kelly Presses 
to the platen press printers, that they may 
wake up and start on the road to prosperity 
and contentment.?? 


ANY other Platen Press Printers have had a similar experience. Don’t 

take half a step forward. Step at once into the “Road to Prosperity and 

Contentment,” even if you have to pinch a bit to do it. If you can buy a 
mechanical feed press, you can buy a Little Kelly. 





For Fut Particutars Appty TO NEAREST SELLING HOUSE OF THE 


American Type Founders Company 


Developer and Manufacturer 
of the Kelly Press; and also to 


BarNHaRrT Bros. & SPINDLER, Washington (D.C.), Dallas, Omaha and Seattle, and Toronto Type Founpry CoMPANY, 
for Canada east of Port Arthur. For names of Agents in other Foreign Countries write to AMERICAN TyPE FOUNDERS 
Company, 300 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey 


TTT TT 


SET IN MEMBERS OF THE GOUDY FAMILY 











Ti 
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For the Monotype Department 


The storage and protection of delicate and expensive Monotype 
Parts is a problem that may mean the saving of hundreds of dol- 
lars in time and replacement in the average office in a few 
months. Do it the“ Hamilton” way—by the installation of a mod- 
ern Cabinet and Work Bench suchas the design shown hereon. 


Monotype Machinist Cabinet and Work Bench No. 476. (Also made in wood No. 3640.) 
66 , DETAILS 
Save the pennies and the dol- Rock-Maple Work-Top size 8234 x 23 x 134. 
lars will accumulate automat- Overhead Parts Cabinet, made of wood, with ad- 


justable pipe supports, and arranged as follows: 


ically” —isa revised version of Two tiers (6 drawers) for storage of molds. Capa- 
city, 18 molds any type. 


an old adage that applies 100 Eight inclined drawers each with 40 spaces 14 inch 
percent plus to every printing wide separated by zs inch partitions, for storage 


of Matrices. 


plant — and there’ Ss no better Two deep drawers with inclined bottoms, each draw- 


er divided into 7 spaces for storage of Normal 


method for saving vea/ money Wodaes. 


Compartment at right, with disappearing door, for storage of 


than by provid in adequate Matrix Cases on edge. Total capacity, 26. 
Base Equipment: Five small drawers with adjustable partitions 
working facilities or the me- and individual boxes for storage of small parts; 3 large drawers 
shelves covered by sliding doors; 2 metal-lined compartments 
chanic you hold responsible secured by door, with spring hinges and toe-clip opener, for 


for tools and large parts; compartment with adjustable 
storage of soiled and clean rags. 


for the working efficiency of Height, over all, 58 in.; to working top, 34 in. Total floor 
. space required, 84x25 in. 


you i equipment. Finish: Steel, olive green baked enamel; wood, antique gloss. 
Manufactured by 


The Hamilton Manufacturin3, Company 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
Eastern House, RAHWAY, N. J. 


Hamilton Goods are For Sale by All Prominent Type Founders and Dealers Everywhere 
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THE GREATEST WIRE STITCHER 
FOR LIGHT WORK EVER BUILT 


MONITOR 
STITCHER 
No. 102 


the head of which is 
illustrated at the left, 
can be depended up- 
on to do anything a 
stitcher of like capac- 
ity will do; do it better 
than any other stitcher 
regardless of price 
and continue to do it 
for a longer period, 


In the No. 102 Pamphlet Stitcher, we have successfully combined without adjustments 


high speed, simplicity and durability for the light, fast wire stitching ; 
work of a bindery. If you have any quantity of this sort of work, it or repairs. 
will pay you to investigate this machine. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET No. 27. 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY 


Builders of Monitor Wire Stitchers for Thirty Years 


1153 FULTON STREET 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
531 Atlantic Avenue CHICAGO 45 Lafayette Street 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 
H. J. Logan, Toronto, Canada. Geo. M. Stewart, Montreal, Canada. 
Wm. Dawson & Sons, Ltd., Otley, England. Fonderie Caslon, Paris, France. 
John Dickinson & Co., Cape Town, South Africa. Lettergieterij, Amsterdam, Holland. 
Carmichael & Co.. Ltd..' Sydney, Australia. 
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CASH ASSETS 


Pe determining the financial standing of 
any business, sharp distinction is made 
between cash assets and fixed assets, such 
as machinery, buildings, ete. 

This distinction is based upon the well 
known great shrinkage in the value of 


fixed assets in liquidation. 


But when the machinery is a Miehle press, we are 
in the presence of the exception which proves the 
rule. For the Miehle press is a cash asset of readily 
determinable value, one which represents the very 
minimum of shrinkage in liquidation. 
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S 


In the Big Commercial Plant 


SOME BIG USERS 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., 
Chicago 
Printing Products Corp., Chi- 
cago 
Tucker-Kenworthy 
cago 
Gutenberg Press, New York 
Industrial Press, New York 
The Husted Co., Cleveland 
Linotypers Co., Columbus 
Dunham Printing Co., Port- 
land, Ore. 
Blanchard Printing Co., Boston 
C. E. Pauley Co., Indianapolis 


Co., Chi- 


OUR most exacting customers will be surprised and pleased 
with Ludlow composition. It is hand composition on slugs. 
But the typefaces are always new, in sizes from 12 to 60 point, 


including bold and extended. 


Alongside Keyboard Machines 


Alongside keyboard machines, the 
Ludlow is a time and money-saver. 
Each compositor gets the display lines 
he wants, the way he wants them, 
quickly, without any mold or machine 


changes. 


Beauty of display will attract new 
business. Wide range of sizes, in bold 
and extended faces, gives freedom of 
choice to your good compositor, who 
deplores machine-set heads. 


Unlimited quantities, in any font, 
without storage, enable you to accept 
big jobs in big faces — such as posters, 
store directory sheets, imprinting of 
big calendars, etc. You cannot run out 


of sorts. 


No worn faces will ever again disfig- 
ure your work. The faces on every 
job will be new — because you cast it 


new as you go. 


Printing from slugs will save electro- 
types. By casting each line twice or 
more, you get multiple forms without 
electros. Little makeready is needed. 
Ludlow slugs are accurate in height- 
to-paper. 


Small floor space is often a determin- 
ing factor. The installation of a Lud- 
low, with all equipment, requires only 
six-feet square. 


A Ludlow once used is always indis- 
pensable alongside a battery of key- 
board machines. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, 


Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Office: 606 World Building, New York City 





LUDLOW QUALITY SLUG COMPOSITION ABOVE 10 PT. 
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Knife has the powerful 
**double-shear’’ or 
**dip-cut’’ down to the 
last sheet 


Knife stopped instantly 
at any part of cutting 
stroke —a_ safety factor 
and in case of error 








——F 





— 











tion — design, material and conscientious workmanship. 


simplicity. Strongly built to produce the maximum amount of accurate cutting with minimum effort. 














Hyatt 
Sicetiee it . Heavy Endless 
rai the Massive If You Want The Best ucdens UE Gane 
Wheel : geo ici Insist on a ‘‘Diamond”’ Arch 





Made in Three Sizes iinee 


Screw End 


30, 32 and 34 Inch Support 


Write us or any Dealer in 
Printers’ Supplies for Prices 


Hn T ail ] and Paper Cutter Catalog, 
a 


which gives complete speci- 
fications and shipping data 


Manufactured by 








The Challenge  (i*" 
Machinery Co. 


Grand Haven, Mich., U. S. A. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Diamond Power Paper Cutters 


meet every production requirement expected of a modern Power Paper Cutter, and excel in 
Speed, Accuracy, Durability, Safety and Convenience in Operating. Quality can not be 
argued into a paper cutter —it must be built in —an actual part of the mechanical construc- 


In the Diamond Power Cutter we offer you the result of a third of a century of engineering study and research. Built of the 
best materials that money can buy — insuring long life and indestructible value, with the idea of durability, accessibility and 

















Triple Rapid 
Split Back Powerful 
Clamp 


Housed 
Friction 
Clutch 
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“That’s what they make the stuff for” 
The story of how ‘“REDUCOL 


saved a four-color process job 























Although the Haywood Publishing Com- 
pany, Lafayette, Ind., had been using 
Reducoi for years, always with complete 
satisfaction, it was not until recently that 
they were forced to appreciate its full 
value. 


They were running a four-color process 
job—a long run on very fine paper. While 
a little difficulty was experienced on the 
first color, it was not until they got to the 
second, third and fourth colors that the 
real trouble began. 


The ink crystallized, making it impos- 
sible, of course, to print the next color over 
it. As soon as the crystallization was dis- 
covered, a small amount of Reducol was 
added to the ink. No further trouble was 
experienced, and the finished result was all 
that could be asked. 


“Had it not been for Reducol,” writes 
Mr. Haywood, in an unsolicited com- 
mendation, ‘‘we would have had to scrap 
the entire run and do the work over 
again.” 


When the press foreman casually men- 


tioned the incident, Mr. Haywood asked 
him why he didn’t write to the Indiana 
Chemical & Manufacturing Company and 
tell them how Reducol saved this job. 


“‘What’s the use?”’ replied the foreman. 
“‘They know all about it—that’s what they 
make the stuff for.’’ 


The foreman was right. That is exactly 
what we make Reducol for—to save print- 
ing jobs and to make possible better print- 
ing results. Reducol does this by adjusting 
the ink to meet any special conditions that 
may obtain. 


Reducol does not thin the ink; it mere- 
ly softens it, and greatly improves distri- 
bution, thereby making the ink go much 
farther. In addition, Reducol is a safe 
dryer, and helps to preserve the rollers and 
cut down offset and slipsheeting. 


Any responsible house can order five or 
ten pounds of Reducol and try it out on 
their hardest jobs. If at the end of thirty 
days you are not completely satisfied with 
the results, our bill will be cancelled. Fair 
enough, isn’t it? 




















INDIANA CHEMICAL & MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. I-7, 135 SOUTH EAST STREET, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U.S. A. 


23-25 East 26th St., New York City 


Pacific Coast Agents: Geo. Russell Reed Co. 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portland 


608 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


Canadian Agents: Sinclair, Valentine & Hoops, Ltd. 


Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 


British Agents: Borne & Co., Ltd., 35/37 Banner St., London, E. C. 1 
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ia ncn CARMICHAEL 
| RELIEF 
ee BLANKETS 


anta, Georgia 


Gentlemen: (Patented) 
For more thay a year we have had in use on 

@ll of our cylinder presses on which it Was practic- a 

able to use them, the Carmichael Relief Blankets, and 

#e are very happy to be able to say that we believe in eT ‘cS SSeS 

they have been a distinct help to us in our work. Un- 

doubtedly they save considerable make-ready time‘ on 

the presses, and we know for a certainty that the 

having of these blankets on the presses has saved the aten re Sses 

smashing of many @ plate which would have occurred if 


the original hard ovacking had been in use. 


The only pessible objection to the blank 

which we can see is that it ies up so much Prearee otar re SSeS 
the cylinder that where chalk overlays are used it is 

very hard to get them buried deep enough. This objec- 
tion is not serious enough, however, to warrant our 
not using the blankets, and we will continue to use 


eae as we feel certain they are e@ distinct help and or any other presses carrying hard 
vantage in our pressroom. ° : 
packing can be made ready in less 
sialic time, and a decided decrease in wear 
reves Rotent a tartan, on forms is effected when CARMICHAEL 
RELIEF BLANKETS are used. 





Write for booklet and price list. 








Gk OF waice ArTER Pumaey UAE, ABE SAFELY SvoRED owOEECD. amo imsu' 
‘derme oF AL, teats Ove PRorEeTY sce waree! 


CARMICHAEL BLANKET COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 711-713 Mills Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 



































VENTIL ATING F ANS at Very Low Cost 


For instance, the big 18-inch fan illustrated, com- 
plete with 14 h. p. Marathon O K, 110 or 220 volt, 


60 cycle, totally enclosed motor, 

is offered at, f. o. b., Wausau, $3 7.50 
This fan operated at 1,740 rev. per minute, 
moves 5,000 cubic feet of air per minute—or 
nearly double the volume moved by ordinary 
18-inch fans. Other sizes and capacities in 
proportion. Send for Fan Circular No. 7 which 


gives full description of our full line of ventilat- 
ing, exhaust and ceiling fans. 








These are the fans that kept the Coliseum 
Annex cool during the blistering days and 
nights of the Graphic Arts Exposition at 





Also consult us about Chicago last summer. 
your Motors 
| Marathon Electric Mfg. Co. 
Let us show you how you can get variable : 
speed from constant speed motors. 30 Island St., Wausau, Wis. 
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The Thompson Type, Lead 
and Rule Caster 


The only machine that makes the equal 
of the best foundry type at one-third 
its present cost, from linotype or our 
own matrices. 

Simple in Construction, Easy 

to Learn and Easy to Operate 


Type, borders, quads and spaces, 5 to 
48 pt.; leads, slugs and rules, 2 to 12 pt. 
automatically cut to any length; a// 
from one machine. 


EXHIBITOR * a. 
| Boston Graphic Arts Exposition) 
August 28 to September 2 


Thompson Type Machine Co. 


223 West Erie Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Once Through the Press Completes the Job 


The NEw ERA Multi-Process 
Press can be assembled to print 





in any number of colors on one 
or both sides of the stock. 


A great variety of operations 
can be performed. Send us 
samples of your multi-color or 
difficult operation work and let 
us show you how economically 


This illustrates press assembled to print three colors on the face and one on the they can be produced on the 
back of the stock with slitters, punch head and rewind. 


NEW ERA MULTI-PROCESS PRESS 


Built by 


The New Era Manufacturing Company 


Straight and Cedar Streets Paterson, N. J. 
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‘The Use of Our Inks 


by the many high class 
magazines which set the 
standard in printing 1s 
proof of their quality. 


The success of these 
publications must great- 
ly depend on their 
attractive appearance. 


& 


ESSYEW INKS 


Trade Mark 





WRITE FOR SPECIMENS 


SIGMUND ULLMAN COMPANY 


New York Factories and Main Offices 
Park Avenue and 146th Street 


CHICAGO 
501 Plymouth Court 
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Don’t Assume the Cost is 
Too High—Investigate 


If there is some specialty field you would like to enter, or if you 
are now working on jobs you would like to produce at low cost — 
investigate Meisel Automatic Printing Machinery. 


Don’t take it for granted that the first cost of a Meisel is too high. 
Compare its cost with that of the number of sheet fed presses 
required to do the same work, the valuable space they occupy and 
the labor required to operate them. 

| DURABILITY | 


MEISEL Take Advantage of Our Service 


ial le Send us samples of work you would like to produce at lower cost. 
is trade-mari ap- is 3 
pears on every Meisel Our experts will gladly show you what can be done, without any 


Press. It is our guar- 


antee of scientific de- obligation on your part. 


MEISEL PRESS MFG. CO. 


durable construction. 
944-948 Dorchester Avenue, Boston, Mass. 















































Drop Roller Jobbing Folder No. 442 


With the King Continuous Feeder 


Manufactured by 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS CoO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GEO. R. SWART & CO., Inc., Sale Agents, New York and Chicago 
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RECIPROCATING DISTRIBUTING ROLLER 
makes effective contribution to the perfect 
inking of the “BRITISH VICTORIA.” 


FLEXIBLE STEEL FOUNTAIN BLADE is fitted 
to ink duct, making fine adjustment asimple 
matter. The whole fountain may be dismantled 
for cleaning purposes in a few moments 


ROLLER TAPPET ACTION. The upper two 
rollers are held out of action on the downward 
travel and the lower two rollers receive afresh 
charge of ink at the bottom of the forme, 
so that the forme is re-inked by four fully 
charged rollers on the upward stroke of the 
roller carriage. Shadowing and inking 
repeats thereby eliminated. 


STORAGE RIDERS are fitted to the roller 
carriage and held in position automatically 
without subsidiary locking devices 


GEAR GUARDS enclose the gearing and the 
box frame of the machine is also enclosed 
so that cleanliness and safety are ensured. 


AUTOMATIC SIDE LAY is fitted in addition 
to a front lay band capable of very fine 
adjustment. 


LOOSE RUNNING FLYWHEEL & DRIVING 
PULLEY. For shaft drive the belt is fitted 
to the small driving pulley. For motor 
drive the belt is fitted to the outside face 
of the flywheel. As the flywheel brake 
operates internally there is no obstruction 
to direct motor drive and the large diameter 
of the flywheel enables an electric motor of 
normal speed to be used. 


STARTING AND STOPPING HANDLE 
coupled to sensitive but sturdy clutch fitted 
with adjustments to take up wear so that 
efficiency may be maintained. 


ee ITTTUNUUULLULALAUULULULUCALUUUUUULLALHLUUU UULCLUALUCOUOLULULGOOOOOUUULULLOOOGOUUUUUUULUAACOUUUVOHOQOOUUUUVGOOQUOUUUIVNOOOUOOTTOVTTOVIUIIII 
Cables: “Dilutum, London.” Codes: A.B.C. Western Union, 


MADE AT STAFFORD, ENGLAND. 


JOHN HADDON & CO. 
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tl 


SALISBURY SQUARE, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


Illustration not 
binding in detail. 








Agents wanted in Territories where not represented. 
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Set in the Halley and Hushing Set 
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Cast at our Caxton Type Foundry. 


Ih Xue 


ROLLER SEPARATOR. The forward movement 
of this lever separates all the rollers in the 
distributing and inking system. Roller flats 
are eliminated and speedy wash-up obtained. 


CYLINDRICAL INKING charges the forme 
rollers. The distributing drums are of 
large diameter and the lower one has a 


reciprocating movement. 


AUTOMATIC SAFETY GUARD operates in 
conjunction with the loose-running flywheel 
and clutch. Should the operator’s hand 
remain in the machine beyond the time 
necessary toallow forits safe withdrawal, the 
guard makes contact with it, withdraws the 
clutch, applies the brake and stops machine. 


IMPRESSION LATCH ADJUSTER BAR. 
Specially designed with two latches. 
Impression thrown off by gentle pressure 
upon the bar (no severe physical effort 
necessary). Pattern shown here now obsolete. 


CONTROL FOR ROLLER DRIVING 
MECHANISM which keeps the forme rollers 
in continuous contact with the upper inking 
system as long as may be desired and enables 
colour to be run up without inking the forme. 


ADJUSTABLE ROLLER BEARERS. By turning 
the small hand wheel here (not shown in 
illustration) the roller bearers may be raised 
or lowered to compensate for any difference 
in the diameter of the rollers caused through 
changes of temperature or to obtain heavy 
or light rolling according to the class of 


work being produced. 


GEAR DRIVEN INKING DRUMS BELOW THE 
FORME. These may be removed without 
the use of tools and securely replaced just 
as easily. The machine is a very effective 
printing press without them, and their use 
is only required when heavy jobs are worked. 


SOLID MAIN FRAME. All surfaces finished 
to Whitworth Surface Plate Standard— 
a triumph of British Engineering Skill. 


ACCESSORIES AND DIMENSIONS. 


The “BRITISH VICTORIA” is completely equipped. The Accessorles 
with each machine Include two Cast Iron Chases, one Steel 
Chase, two sets of Roller Stocks, Roller Mould, complete with Base 
and Star, three Frisket Fingers, Front Lay Band with two Paper 
Stops, four Slides for Frisket Fingeis, two Screw-drivers, Oil Can, 
six Spanners, Tommy Bar, three Ink Separators, one extra Crescent 
for Reciprocating Roller, one extra Connecting Link for Geared 
Roller Drive, Feed Arms and Feed Tables (not shown In Illustration). 


213 in. x 16 in 
23 in. x 16 in. 
57 in. x 63 in. 
38 in. x 23 in. 
154in. x 4 in. 
- - - 8 

- 1,300 


~ 4,300 Ibs. 
~~ TORIA 


Inside Chase Measurement 
Dimensions of Platen - 
Space Overall - - 
Dimensions of Flywheel - 
Driving Pulley - - 
Revolutions Per Impression - 
Maximum Impressions per hour 
Shipping Weight (Approximate) 
Code Word - - - - 
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JUENGST 


Gatherer, Stitcher and Coverer 
THE ONLY MACHINE that will Gather, Jog, Stitch 


and Cover Books all while in Continuous Motion 
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PATENTED 








Will detect missing inserts or doublets. 
Will gather any signatures from singles up, on any kind of stock. 
Built in combination or in single units. 


Has no equal for Edition Books. 








PATENTED " : 


Juengst Continuous Side Stitcher 


The only stitcher that will drive 1, 2, 3 or 4 staples without stopping the book. 
Built as a separate unit, with feed table and delivery. 





Let Us Solve Your Bindery Troubles 


and give you accurate books, better books, and more books, at less cost. 





AMERICAN ASSEMBLING MACHINE CoO., Inc. 
416 N. Y. World Building, New York City 
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Over 10,000 Sets of These Miniature Folds 
Are in Use—Have You Your Set? 


¢ 







DEXTeR Se e, 
JOsnER © Jo, te 
- Sp +9 
Do, 2, Fees ¥ pp % Sq 
Ouble L z ’ Be, 
etter “tp, ye? 
3 Righ, %, wy re] 
Mt Angle & Ix | 
Folds me ies 64 
at (ofr acs. “a ato o3 
ev on fe Lp 2 ZA 
's DEXTER 189A id $ Pe 
i JOBBER Ki $e 
2 Right Angle Folds 


3 


uxagof 5 
végt WALXaG = 3 MM. 


LARGEST SHEET 
Fiat Folded 






by, 

8 pages t & “My 
| 
| 


35x48 IF UGN2 





y. SMALLEST SHEE” PEX Tgp t 
j he p Fold JOBBE APIA 
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+ ore t * Parattes he 
< o* L. Folds 
: wey 4RaRsy 
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ITMPOSITIONS, FOLDING INSTRUCTIONS AND GRIPPER AND 
GUIDE EDGES for the DEXTER STANDARD JOBBING FOLDER = 


Extra copies of these thir- 
teen sample folds will be 


Copies of the bootlet entitied 
“An Analysis of the Preust 
of Dexter St 

Folders” whic 


iven te operaters, lay-out 
? ” 


Over three years of use among 


men, stoxemenandallothers 
interested in the product of 


printers and advertisers has proven 
the value of this set of Miniature 
Standard Folds for the Dexter 
Standardized Jobbing Folder. 


standard jobbing folding 


machines, 











‘Tus thirteen miniature sam vier for the 1¥9-A Dexter Standard Jobbii 
i the lay-out maa, soneman, prowman, bindery foreman and operator f1 
H % fernifiarize themselves swith the product of eandard folding equ 
7 taachine, chore on Red goper 







«9 den White pa 

se the paraltel 16 attachment, and those on Blue paper the parallel 42 attachment, 
x Company, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 

» Dexter Feeders, Inserting, Covering and Wire-Szitching Machines 








Dextre Fo 
Folders, Cross Continuous Feeders 





Get your salesmen, layout men, stone the sheet, and in many cases cut the 
men and bindery operators sets of these presswork in half. 

miniature folds for the Dexter Stand- 4 careful analysis of folding require- 
ardized Jobbing Folder. ments made by this company shows that 
The use of these folds makes for econ- approximately 98% of booklet, catalog 
omy not only in the Bindery, but also in and house organ folding comes within 


the Press Room. They are all adapted to these thirteen standard folds. 
work and turn forms without tumbling Send for your set today. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, 28 West 23rd St., New York 


Folders Cross Continuous Feeders, Dexter Pile Feeders, Automatic Clamp Cutters, 
Kast Stitcher Feeders and Wire-Stitching Folders 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CLEVELAND DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Cooper Black 


Designed by OSWALD COOPER 


A dominant type face 
A bold Roman that is a genuine design 
It delivers the message with 
the convincing force of 
powerful expression 


Write for Specimen Printcraft Illustrates 
Showing Sizes 6 Point to 120 Point Font 8 Designs and & Tint Blocks 


BARNHART BROTHERS G&G SPINDLER 


CHICAGO - WASHINGTON, D.C. - DALLAS - SAINT LOUIS - KANSAS CITY - OMAHA - SAINT PAUL - SEATTLE 
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CHRISTENSEN’S Latest Type 


Stitcher- 
Feeding , awmyit.. 
Machine 4@.csesasea. 


Do not confuse this 
machine with our 
former machines as 
this is a new design. 












Many in operation. 
Any number of stitchers can be used. 
High speed. Easy adjustments. 

It will save you labor and floor space. 


THE CHRISTENSEN MACHINE COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Southern Agents: 
J. H. SCHROETER & BROS., 
133-135-137 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga, 

















Canadian Agents: 
TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
CANADIAN-AMERICAN MACHINERY CO., 
63 Farrington Street, London, E. C, 
Eastern Agents: Chicago Office: 


GEO, R. SWART & CO., Printing Crafts Building, Room 469-71 Transportation Building, 
461 8th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 609 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Do Your Small Jobs on the Pearl Press 


It will produce them at a greater profit 
than can be secured from the larger press 





This is practical because the Pearl Press is easier 
to make ready, faster, easier to feed, lower in 
initial cost, and less expensive to operate. 


Any Boy or Girl feeder can give you a greater 
production per day on the Pearl Press—on short 
runs—of small work—than can be secured from 
the larger press—and at a much lower labor 
cost. 
The Pearl Press as illustrated is complete with 
full length fountain, throw-off, counter, safety 
feed guard, individual electric motor and safety 
guard for fly wheel and motor. 

Try a Pearl Press complete as described and 

make more money out of the small jobs. 


Golding Manufacturing Company 


Franklin, Massachusetts 


"A “EXHIBITOR * can YQ 
\ Boston Graphic Arts Exposition 


NC August 28 to September 2 

















We also manufacture the Golding Art Jobber, Golding Jobber, Official Press, Golding Auto-Clamp and Hand Clamp Power Paper Cutters, Golding Hand 
Lever Paper Cutter, Pearl Paper Cutter, Boston and Official Card Cutters, Little Giant Lead and Rule Cutter, Golding Tablet Press. 

















A Necessity for 
Good Presswork— 


OU cannot have high grade presswork at a reasonable cost of 
production unless you eliminate offset and static electricity. 
The leaks in profits from these sources soon mount into large figures. 


The Craig Electro-Magnetic Gas Device has enabled hundreds of 
progressive printers to improve the quality of their presswork and in- 
crease their profits. It entirely eliminates offset and static electricity, 
making slip sheeting and sheet straightening unnecessary. The saving 
in time and stock may mean the difference between profit and loss. 


We have a large number of testimonials from satisfied users of this device, 
giving facts and figures showing the actual savings it has made in their plants. 
We will gladly submit them to any one interested. 


But better still, give it a trial in your own plant, in competition with any other 
device if you wish. If the device doesn’t prove satisfactory in every respect, 
return it and there will be no charge. Just write and tell us where to ship it. 


CRAIG SALES CORPORATION 


636 Greenwich Street, New York City 
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A Distinct Achievement 


The SHERIDAN Combination Gatherer, Stitcher and 
Coverer, sounds a new note in SHERIDAN Supremacy 


The SHERIDAN Continuous Coverer and the Improved Gathering 
Machine are now combined by our new Side Wire Stitcher, making 
it practical to run the three machines in combination without any loss 
of output, and still retain the splendid quality of product for which 
the SHERIDAN machines are justly famous. 


Special attention is called to the clean flat back and perfect register of 
the cover, also to the jogging mechanism on the Stitcher, which is 


exceptionally simple and accurate. 


The Stitcher can be furnished so as to stitch either two or three staples 
in each book, and can also be built as a separate unit, with feed table 
and delivery end, or can be attached to any regular Gatherer already in 
use, at a nominal cost. 


Write for particulars or let us know when a salesman can call. 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN COMPANY 


401 Broadway 609 South Clark Street 63 Hatton Garden 
NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS LONDON, E. C. No. 1, ENGLAND 
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Berry Round Hole Cutter 


WITH FOUR EXTRA HEADS 


ke HIS machine is indispensable in the 

MLPA Ph manufacture of blank books, loose leaf 

ae t devices, catalogues, directories, index 

- cards, calendar pads, or anything requiring 
round holes. 


This is absolutely the only machine on the 
market that will drill five or six holes through 
paper or pasteboard stock at one operation. 
Ours is also the only machine that will drill 
holes as far from the back edge of the mate- 
rial as is necessary. 

Of course these heads are adjustable and may 
be easily removed or shifted. Any number 
from one to six may be used at once. 

We strongly recommend individual motor 
drive for this machine. It requires a 2 H.P. 
motor. However, it can be operated satis- 
factorily from a shaft; and we can equip this 


machine with tight and loose pulley if desired. 
BERRY No. 4 Built in four models. Write for literature. 


y * EXHIBITOR * YI 
‘Boston Graphic Arts Exposition 
A 


August 28 to September 2 Y} 


Berry Horizontal Signature Press 


ITH this machine, signa- 

tures, catalogs, books and 

so on are quickly and uni- 
formly compressed into easily han- 
dled bundles. This press is fitted 
with a 10-inch cylinder that gives 
a 14-inch stroke. Blocks are 10x 
10% inches. Extensions may be 
added to the blocks, if necessary, in 
order to accommodate sheets a few 
inches larger than this. We also 
build this machine in upright model. 


BERRY MACHINE Co. 


309 North Third Street ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 
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Our KIMBLE Motors 


have done everything claimed for them 


Writes 











J. J. Gleason, Vice-president of 
Brown, Blodgett & Sperry Co., 
St. Paul. 


And after five years of continuous, gruel- 
ling service in the big St. Paul printing 
plant, Mr. Gleason says: 

** There may be better 
motors for the print- 
ing industry, but we 
do not know of them” 

















The Brown, Blodgett & Sperry Co., one 
of the largest and best equipped printing 
plants in St. Paul, Minnesota, moved 
from their down-town location in 1917 
to their modern building on University 
Avenue. They installed an entire outfit of 
Kimble variable speed motors, substitut- 
ing individual motors for line shaft drives. 
That Kimble motors have made good is 
evidenced by the unstinted praise of Mr. 
Gleason, today, after five years of service. 















Follow the Big Printers to Success! 
Install Kimble variable speed motors 
instead of line shafts, and get 

1— Widest Speed Range 

2— Lowest Power Bills 


3— Smallest Stock Wastage 
4— Greatest Press Output 


Ask the men who use them. They know. 


















‘‘Kimble motors do everything claimed for them’’ 


Typefounders, everywhere, sell Kimble motors. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


635 N. Western Ave., Chicago, III. 







Manufacturers of Printing Press Motors since 19006. 
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CHANDLER & PRICE 


The CRAFTSMAN Press was designed and 
is built by Chandler & Price for the printer who is 
master of his craft. Each printer’s abilities, alone, 
determine the quality of work he can turn out on it. 
The CRAFTSMAN removes all mechanical limita- 
tions upon his efforts to do perfect printing. 


Every kind of work can be handled on the 
CRAFTSMAN — process plate, fine halftone, solid 
tint block requiring either delicate or heavy inking 
with heavy squeeze. 


The construction is massive and sturdy. Vibra- 
tion is eliminated —jobs stay in register. Perfect ink 
distribution is obtained by a Vibrating Brayer Foun- 
tain, four form rollers, two vibrating steel rollers and 
adjustable bed and extension roller tracks. 


In addition, the CRAFTSMAN has all the 


“low cost of operation” advantages of the regular 
Gordon. Write for quotations or further information. 


The CHANDLER & PRICE CO., Cleveland, O., U.S.A. 


WRITE FOR 
THIS BOOK 


See the various 
examples of high 
class printing it 
contains — work 
done completely 
on the 
Chandler & Price 
CRAFTSMAN. 
Gratis. 
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B in Boston 


Aug.28-Sept.2 


We expect an attendance of over 250,000 people — printers, 
manufacturers, buyers of printing and the general public 
who will be interested in the Exposition and in the surf, 
beaches, parks and the many historical points of Boston. 


Are You Coming ? 


SECOND EDUCATIONAL 


GRAPHIC ARTS 
EXPOSITION 


Mechanics Building, Boston, Mass. 


FOR ONE WEEK 


August 28 to September 2, 1922 


Conducted by the 


BOSTON CLUB OF PRINTING HOUSE CRAFTSMEN 


BOSTON GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION, Inc. 
In connection with the 


THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION 


of the 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PRINTING HOUSE 
CRAFTSMEN 


More than Five-Sixths of the 105,000 square feet of space is reserved 
by the leading Printing and Allied Trades Manufacturers for exhibi- 
tion purposes. Is your firm represented? 

There is available now a balance of about one-sixth of the space. 
Send in your reservation now before all the space is sold. 


Address all communications to 


BOSTON GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION, Inc. 
10 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
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< Not one,but most of 
the high class pub- 
lications who use 
color for covers, il~ 
lustration of text and 
advertisements are 
well acquainted with 
the merits of Lead 
Mould 'electrotype | 


duplicates. 
Plate Makers to 


the Graphic Arts 
LEAD MOULD ELECTROTYPE FOUNDRY 


504W24“%Street INCORPORATED New York, N.Y. 
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United Printing Machinery Company 








—— 


29Houses || The ONLY 
That use a 1 2 6 Known 


total of 
U. P.M. Means 


of entirely eliminating 
static electricity 1s 


THE 
Chapman Electric 
Neutralizer 


U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co 
Robert Gair Co Makes Presses Deliver Light Paper 
Stecher Lithograph Co 
Forbes Litho. Mfg. Co NSTEAD 
Calvert Lithograph Co LIKE OF. 
National Folding Box & Paper Co.... 6 — ! 
Nevins Church Press 

American Lithograph Co 

Wm. Steiner Sons & Co 
Brockway-Fitzhugh-Stewart, Inc 
Columbia Graphophone Co 

Heywood Strasser & Voight Litho. Co. 4 
Ketterlinus Litho. Mfg. Co 
Multi-Colortype Co 

Pasbach-Voice Lithograph Co 

Simpson & Doeller Co 

A. Hoen & Co 

Lord Baltimore Press 

Maryland Color Printing Co 

Sackett & Wilhelms Corp 

Schmidt Lithograph Co 

Victor Talking Machine Co 

Wilmanns Bros 


R E- ORD E RS TE LL Send for copy of ‘‘ Facts’’ 



































38 PARK ROW 604 FISHER BLDG. 83 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


“EXHIBITOR a UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 
A 


August 28 to September 2 


(Boston Graphic Arts Expositi 
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A LABOR SAVER for LitHOoGRAPHERS, 


PRINTERS, ENVELOPE MANUFACTURERS AND 
ALLIED LINES REQUIRING ACCURATE JOGGING 


Below are a few Extracts from Letters received from Pioneer Users 
We have many others on file 


“We are very much pleased with this machine. I think it 
saves us fully half the cost of formerly, and we wouldn’t 
be without it for a good deal.” 


“We have been using your jogging machine for quite some 
time and find it effects quite a saving in our cutting 
department. We estimate that it saves about 30 to 50% 
of the jogging time and turns out a great deal better work 
than we have had heretofore. After getting used to this 
machine we do not believe that we would care to be 
without one.” 


“We beg to advise that our Universal Jogging Machine is 
working very nicely and to explain how much we appre- 
ciate this machine we would not dispose of it at any price 
if we could not secure another one. It has saved its cost 
to us in labor many and many times over.” 


“We beg to advise that the Jogging Machine we got from 
you is doing all the jogging for seven Miehle presses on 
which we get a production of 13,000 to 16,000 impressions 
per day each. We do not know in dollars and cents how 
much this is saving us in jogging, but the wear and tear on our 
nerves and keeping our room cleared of quantities of paper 
just coming from the presses does sufficient saving in itself.” 


“We beg to state that we are very much pleased with the 
Universal Jogging Machine which we have had in opera- 
tion about one year. It has reduced our jogging cost 
considerably.” 


“The record of this machine that we have kept shows us 
a saving of more than one-half and is far more accurate 
than hand jogging. The low first cost and the entire 
absence of repairs make this a valuable machine for any 
printer with even a reasonable amount of work.” 


“Tn regard to the jogging machine, we wish to say it is one 
of the best machines we have had in the house in a long 
time. This machine and one jogger will do as much if 
not more work that three men would. We were a little 
skeptical about it once and did have trouble with it until 
you sent down here and adjusted it, but we have been in 
love with it ever since.” 


“We are very glad to state that the Universal Jogging 
Machine which we recently procured from you has and is 
giving the very best of satisfaction, and there is no question 
but that it is a very good money saver for all who have 
use for a machine of this kind. We figure that a very large 
part of our jogging can be done on this machine for at 
least 50% less than it can be done by hand.” 


This machine has effected a saving in other plants. Let us tell 


you about it. 


If you are progressive, you will be interested 


Catalogs and complete information on request 


SOUTHWORTH MACHINE CO. 


PORTLAND, MAINE, U. S. A. 






































The Chandler & Price arta 
New Series Presses ig eign 


Made in four sizes: 
8x12 inches, 10x15 inches, 12x18 inches,and 14%2x22 
inches (inside chase measurement) 


The printer himself by the purchase 
of 76,000 presses from this factory has 
proclaimed the Chandler & Price the 
standard platen printing press. Ninety 
per cent of the print shops in this 
country have Chandler & Price Presses 
as their standard equipment. 


<)>-$_$=1. XD —-—_—_<e 
A complete printing unit with Vibrating Brayer 


C. & P. Presses in stock at all Selling Houses Fountain, and four form rollers with double vibra- 
ting steel rollers, giving a distribution for the heavi- 
est solid tint or halftone. The strength of the over- 


American Type Founders size arms, shafts, brackets and gears will handle any 


stock, no matter how great the squeeze required. 


Company eae 



































The Hacker Plate Gauge and Rectitier 


. What is type-high? 


si . .918. 
This is the Hacker Plate Gauge and A. ot 


Rectifier. If you want to know what 
others haveaccomplished withit, or 
what it will do for you, ask us. 





“EXHIBITOR « _. 
(Boston Graphic Arts Exposition 


HACKER MANUFACTURING CO., 312 North May Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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. Why should cuts be type-high? 

. Because they cannot be printed until they are type-high. 

. Who makes them type-high? 

. The pressman, by underlay at the press. 

. Why use a $5,000 to $10,000 cylinder press and an expensive 
man to make cuts type-high that should and could already 
be type-high when delivered to press? 


. No good answer. Just habit, that’s all—bad habit hal- 
lowed by years of tolerance. Of course there was an ex- 
cuse before the invention of the Hacker Plate Gauge and 
Rectifier, but there is no alibi any longer. 


Through the Hacker Plate Gauge and Rectifier all cuts are 
underlaid to type-high, or proper height, before they go into 
forms and the pressman never again touches them to level up. 
He saves al/ underlay at the press and proceeds at once with 
overlay. Saves hours and hours of time. 


Furthermore, the time saved in makeready is used to run the 
presses so that in addition to the actual net reduction in make- 
ready time (averaging about 50 %) there is also an actual net 
increase in productive capacity of the presses (averaging 
about 10%.) 


Produced and for sale only by 


























This Space for Your 
Thoughts 














More Thought 
Space 











KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, Dover, N. H. 


NEW YORK, 261 Broadway TORONTO, CANADA, 445 King Street, West 166 W. Jackson St., CHICAGO 














No Expensive Special 


Molds Cast Your Own Low SLucs 


No Time-wasting Changes 


Outfit costs only $10 


Linotype Users: 


With the Norib Low Slug and Rule Casting Attachment you can 
cast any number of low, ribless and of even thickness slugs, 30 picas 
long and 55 points high, as well as ribless rules and borders of even 
thickness and exact height, on the ordinary (universal) mold of your 
Linotype or Intertype, with ordinary liners and slides. No changes 
whatever. Operation is identical with that of recasting ribbed 
rules from matrix slides. Outfit is so easy to apply, simple and 
inexpensive, that it PAYS FOR ITSELF IN A FEW HOURS. 


PRICES: Outfit casting 6 point, 30-em low slugs and up to 9-point rules, $10.00 Sent on ten days approval. 
Outfit casting 6 and 8 point slugs and up to g point rules, 12.00 


= THE NORIB COMPANY 
132 West 3lst Street, 
NEW YORK. 


oFKS be B L LAY Ru L | & |= fo) a |e} 3 RS Write for details. In ordering state 


whether outfit is to be used on 
Linotype or Intertype. 
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The Moral of the F ly Paper 


That’s a biowne warning 
unless qualified so as to ee its own statement. The 
youngster who gets employment as an office boy would never 

be a pressman, compositor or master printer if he stuck to the office boy 
job. ‘Leave it’’ were better advice; and the quicker he leaves it after a 
certain familiarity with its humble duties, the better; otherwise he’ll 
become a gray-haired boy. We might extend the old brevity of ‘“‘stick’”’ to 
one reading: “Stick and you'll get stuck.” Flies obey the injunction of 
the ages, to stick—and they are stuck. So with the man who blindly 
follows this bit of classic advice. 


If you are going to give an anxious inquirer a piece of advice about staying, 
or going, in business—the printing business or any other—better than 
“stick” would be “Fly,” for flying predicates wings, wings stand for 
imagination and without imagination you can do ne big, nothing 
creative. 


The cost of Rollers per thousand impressions appears to be a matter of 
imagination to the entire printing fraternity. They have stuck to the fly 
paper on that item. If the actual cost of Rollers in proportion to the job 
was figured there would not be so many “last minute’’ orders when we 
have a sudden change in temperature. Picture your superintendent on a 
hot, humid day standing in the pressroom with a thermometer in one hand 
and a grouch in the other looking at several presses idle for the lack of 
seasonable Rollers: then, order a supply of Fibrous Summer Rollers from 
the address nearest you. 








BINGHAM BROTHERS CO. 


(Founded 1849 ) 


ROLLER MAKERS 


NEW YORK, 406 Pearl St. PHILADELPHIA, 521 Cherry St. 
ROCHESTER, 89 Mortimer St. | BALTIMORE, 131 Colvin St. 


Allied with BINGHAM & RUNGE COMPANY, East Twelfth Street and Power Avenue, Cleveland 
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4 ‘ ' I S I The Scott Double Octuple 
Multi-Unit Newspaper Press 
that has revolutionized the newspaper printing world and now no newspaper will have anything except this Unit 
Type of Press. It is without doubt the simplest and best press ever built, capable of expansion to any extent. 





SEND FOR OUR MULTI-UNIT NEWSPAPER PRESS LITERATURE 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: Plainfield, New Jersey, U. S. A. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: Brokaw Building, 1457 Broadway at 42d Street CHICAGO OFFICE: Monadnock Block 
CABLE AppREss: Waltscott, New York Copes Usep: A B C (sth Edition) and Our Own 























—30 proofs a minute 


WESEL 
Electric Proof Press 


OR the newspaper composing room, 
for the trade composition house, or for any 
printer, in fact, when quantities of good 

galley proofs are wanted—quick. 


The Wesel Electric Proof Press has no 
equal for speed. It is motor driven, controlled by 
foot. Both hands are always free to handle the 
sheets. Paper rack is directly in front of you. 

















Wouldn’t you consider it worth while to 
cut your present proof-ing time in two. 


Let us tell vou more about the 
Wesel Electric Proof Press. 


With its increased “an one Wesel Electric Proof F. Wesel Manufacturing Co. 


Press will probably do the work of two ordinary 
proof presses. Modernize your proof press equip- 72-80 Cranberry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ment. It’s the little losses that eat up the profits. Chicago: 431 S. Dearborn St. 
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THE NEW No. 4 


NELSON PUNCHING MACHINE 


and equipment establishes a new standard 


for Utility-Efficiency-Unlimited Power 


Consistent with the Nelson policy of advancement, the new No. 4 em- 
bodies all the necessary elements to insure proficientand accurate func- 
tioning of all parts (stationary or adjustable) under every condition. 
An enumeration of its exclusive features demonstrates built-in merit: 


MINIMUM FLOOR SPACE—like other 
Nelson models the No. 4 requires the mini- 
mum working space. 

IMPROVED CLUTCH ARRANGE- 
MENT~— insures double the strength and 
the capacity — clutch pin handles heaviest 
work. 


The Nelson No. 4 if : j NEW 18" FLY WHEEL—affords greater 


Punches all work quickly VA driving force with minimum motor capacity. 
and accurately. Die Cuts = 


any conceivable shape or f 40% MORE POWER—at the cutting edge. 
the sizeoftheplate). Per- HEAVIEST DUTY MACHINE—now on the market. 


forates—for pin hole per- 2 a 4 “ 
Farias & bes no oqal. These things not only increase the efficiency of the No. 4 as a 
sets of 2)—satisfactorily ; on punching machine, round cornerer or perforator but as a die 
‘ween i Bee Bie: so Med sid cutting press place it in a position unsurpassed. 


RoundCorners—withajust- ‘ n 
able knife and fibre base Ask for full imformation. 


ce —— ep C.R. & W. A. NELSON, Inc. 


chase is provided with or 


without heating element . " 5 e 
for hot or cold embossing. 225 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Til. 
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/ WOOD AND STEEL 
' FURNITURE FOR PRINTERS 
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CUT-COST EQUIPMENTS 
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CARRIED IN STOCK AT ALL OUR SELLING HOUSES FOR PROMPT SERVICE 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
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N UJRIEX 


Patented June 1, 1920 


Tabbing Compound 


(Now Standardized) 


A Few Advantages 
of Nurex 


Requires no heating, 

Always dries in 5 to 10 minutes per coat, 

Always works the same in any climate, winter 
or summer, 

Never gets sticky in damp weather, 

Never cracks under the cutter, 

Does not penetrate stock, 

Saves 25 to 50 per cent in labor, 

No waste—when Nurex becomes too thick it 
can be thinned with Nurex Reducer or Benzol. 


Try the Improved 
NUREX Tabbing Pot 


for handling Nurex in your bindery. Prevents 
evaporation and keeps the brush up right 
and in good condition when not in use. A most 
convenient device to use on the bindery table. 


The trade is supplied only through 
distributors. Page 344 of the JUNE 
number of The Inland Printer con- 
tains a complete list of Nurex Jobbers. 


Nurex when reduced to the required con- 
sistency can be used wherever paste or glue 
isrequired. It is used by many public libraries 
for repairing and rebinding books. 


‘The Lee Hardware Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


























Go to Goes for 


The Goes Bordered Blanks 


An original and diversified assortment of 75 styles 
of appealing border designs, perfectly lithographed in 
@ variety of colors and in a wide range of proportions 
and styles, some as large as 17 by 22 inches, others but 
3% by 7 inches. 

pie no wording whatever upon them, these styles 
differ materially from the large variety of the Goes Stock 
Certificates. 

ALL Printers, regardless of their specialties, will 
Jind them attractive, and appropriate for ALL pur- 
poses that require refined, high-grade products. 

The Goes Record Books, both for Corporations and 
Common-Law Companies, have been carefully pre- 
pared and arranged for use by such organizations. 


The Goes Printer’s Helps 


also include blanks for 
Common-Law Certificates Bonds 
Stock Certificates Diplomas 
Interim Certificates and Certificates of Award 


The Goes Art Advertising 
Check-Book and Business Card Blotters 
Monthly Service Cards Calendar Pictures 
Mailing Cards Calendar Mounts 
Blotters Calendar Cards 


Lithographed Calendar Pads 


also 


The Goes Artistic Greeting Cards 
Entirely new Greeting Card and Blotter styles, designed 
especially for Good-Will Expressions, Christmas Greetings 
and Holiday Publicity, are now available. 


When requested, we will send samples or descriptive matter of 
any or all the Goes Products. 


Goes Lithographing Company 


45 West 61st Street, Chicago 
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ANOTHER TYPE 


OF 


HORTON ““4trrp” DRIVE 


STANDARD COUNTERSHAFT 
Model ‘‘P’’ 


For Use / 3 a Other Models 


Intermediate for Direct 
between Connection to 
Power : ; Motors 
and (eae | ay or 
Machine iii Machines 


FEATURES WORTH CONSIDERING 


Shipped promptly 

Easy to install 

Simple to operate and adjust 
Low maintenance cost 
Extreme durability 





Write for Descriptive Price List. 


PRODUCTS OF THE 


HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Cable Address, “HORTOKUM” 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
U.S.A. 

















All-Steel 
Composing Room 
Equipment 


We manufacture a complete line of 
Standard Composing Room Fur- 
niture in Steel, such as 


Galley Cabinets 

Iron Imposing Surfaces 
Cut Cabinets 

Makeup Tables 

Metal Trucks Page Trucks 

Correcting Banks Galley Dumps 

Linotype Work Benches Monotype Work Benches 


Galleys 
Imposing Frames 
Type Cabinets 
Form Racks 


Steel costs but little more than wood (in some 
instances no more) and will last a lifetime. 


Write us for circulars and prices. 


CHICAGO METAL MFG. CO. 


216 West Ontario Street 
Chicago, IIl. 














Your Folding Machine Efficiency 


must eventually get back to the funda- 
mentals that determine the Cost per Thousand 





This is not determined by picked test runs or ‘‘stunts,’’ but by the 
number of accurately folded sheets turned out; the amount of labor 
and overhead on a monthin and month out basis. 

The real question—your question—of how fast, how accurate and 
how low in cost, make up the only fair basis on which we claim the 
right to interest you in Anderson High Speed Folders. 

If the machines in your plant fold sheets 25x38 inches into 16 pp 
3 right angle folds, perforating the heads, and any size down to 6x6 
inches in catalog and circular folding, at 5,000 sheets per hour, we can- 
not offer you more; but if they don’t, let us send you details of the 
ANDERSON. 


C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 


Builders of 
High Grade Folding Machines & Bundling Presses. 


3225 Calumet Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Ad-Viservice 





THE greatest advance ever 
made in constructive news- 
paper and other publication 
advertising—it is part of the 
Franklin Printers Service 


@ A sample copy of The 
Ad-Viservice sent to any 
established printer or pub- 
lisher— also to advertising 
agency or publicity man— 
if the request comes on the 
stationery of the inquirer 


The subscription price is small 
The returns exceedingly great 


Write for special 60-day guarantee offer 


Clbe PORTE PUBLISHING CO. 
Salt Lake Qty. tab 
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Greatest Labor-Saving Device 
on the Market 


HE HILLAND RAPID “NO-FURNI- ERFECT REGISTER is possible with the 

TURE” Chase will quickly pay for itself “No-Furniture” Chase. The form can 
in a one-man shop or in the largest printing easily be moved by points, nonpareils or picas 
plant. It eliminates all furniture as each (Point measure) in any direction. The chase 
is very simple to operate. An apprentice can 
lock up a form as efficiently as the most 
competent stoneman. Special chases with 
type high bars can be supplied for foundry 
work eliminating the use of foundry bearers. 
Each chase is fitted with removable steel roller 
moved when desired. The chase cannot be hearers, Any style of quoin can be used and 


bent. Any size form can be locked up. frequently only one quoin is needed. 


chase is a whole furniture cabinet in itself. 
It can not warp like wood furniture. It can 
not get out of order. The bars are made of 
special nickel chrome steel which is noted for 
its strength and toughness, and can be re- 





MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 


H. J. HILLAND COMPANY _ **12rAcon stReer 


Mienecaans PRINTING TRADE JOURNALS 
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- Knowledge 
ls Indisputable 


HE GOOD LETTER reproduced above not only sets 
forth many of the SPLENDID MILLER FEEDER 
ADVANTAGES, but of greater importance, it ex 

pressses the recently acquired Miller User Knowledge and Confi- 
dence of one who, until he became a Miller User, entertained doubts 
of Miller Automatic Feeder Efficiency and Economy. 


YOU TOO, may be in the doubtful class, and sacrificing daily the 

super-quality product and extra profits Miller Feeders insure. If so, 
why hesitate longer? Request the complete Miller Story to-day. It 
is interesting and may pave the way to the most profitable investment 
you ever made—explains how you can put Miller Feeders on your pay- 
roll and let them pay for themselves. 


Miller Saw-Irimmer (o. 


PITTSBURGH, UV. S. A. 
Atlanta - Boston - Chicago - Dallas - New York - Philadelphia - San Francisco 
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Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 


with 
ROUTER &JIG SAW 
ATTACHMENT 





O ONE knows better than your skilled workmen that 
valuable time is needlessly sacrificed every working 
hour that could be profitably saved with a MILLER 

SAW-TRIMMER. The top-heavy time ticket reproduced 

— above is typical of many turned in every day in those shops 

co where high-priced compositors and stone men are compelled 
HOW M° WASTED to tackle difficult trimming, mitering, beveling and mortising 


THREE HOURS TIME jobs in the old laborious, by-hand, by-guess, by-luck way. 


IN THIS PROGRESSIVE AGE of constant endeavor to- 

wards greater printing house efficiency and economy, you 

simply cannot afford to sacrifice the vast saving of time and 

labor in make-up, lock-up and make-ready insured by the 

approved standardizing operations of the MILLER SAW- 
TRIMMER. Nor can you afford to pay for “standing 
time” of skilled workmen waiting for cuts to be trim- 
med, mortised or routed at your engravers. 





WHY LONGER DELAY installing a MILLER SAW- 
TRIMMER when it is so clearly evident that it is the 
antidote for high composing room costs, for inaction and 
delays, wasted time, wasted energy and wasted money? 
Facts readily verified in any Miller-equipped shop. 


WRITE TO-DAY for YOUR COPY of the 
illustrated descriptive catalog which explains 
how the MILLER SAW-TRIMMER will 
eliminate the loss of time and money you are 
sacrificing daily through “tinkering” methods 
and lack of standardization - mailed post paid 
to any printing house executive upon request. 


Manufacturers of Miller Automatic Feeders 


for Chandler & Price Gordons and for all 
Standard Makes of Two-Revolution Presses 
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MILLER SAW-TRIMMER Co, | “a 
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Main Office and Factory, PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. Ne PRINTERS BENCH 
BRANCHES ~- Atlanta - Boston + Chicago - ‘Dallas - New York - Philadelphia +- San Francisco ” SAW TRIMMER 


and CABINET 
* EXHIBITOR * Q 


Boston Graphic Arts Exposition 


August 28 to September 2 A 
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CHARTING THE WORK OF THE SALES 
DEPARTMENT 


BY WILLIAM A. KITTREDGE 


IN large printing organizations 
the problem of keeping in touch 
with the efforts and progress of 
salesmen is one that has per- 

| plexed many an owner or man- 

ager. In some plants men of 

promising sales ability are 

brought in and turned loose to 

sink or swim, according to their 

4 ability. They are usually left 

to work out their own salvation, and so long as the 

volume of their sales exceeds their drawing accounts 

everything is rosy. Whether such men make many 

calls or few does not seriously concern the houses em- 

ploying them, if sufficient business results from the 
calls they do make. 

Other concerns looking to the future and seeking to 
build up organizations with high morale and esprit de 
corps feel a personal responsibility for the salesman’s 
effort being well directed to the gaining of business 
which will become more or less permanent accounts 
rather than scattered orders. In such organizations 
the territory covered by the house is indexed as to pos- 
sible prospects, and these names are used as a mailing 
list when sending out advertising and other matter 
issued by the printer. 

Such a mailing list is the basis of the salesmen’s 
individual lists of prospects, and each man is assigned 
names within districts which he is given to cover. 
Some men go out of town and others stay in town. 
Written report cards turned in each day to the sales 
manager give a record of the man’s work and a clue as 
to his progress, the condition of the market in general 
and other useful information. 

In a department of ten to thirty men it has been 
found useful to compare notes in frequent sales meet- 


4-4 


ings and conferences, and by means of charts compare 
the efforts of the different men, with the resultant 
enthusiasm of each man to surpass his own best in 
competition with his fellows. 

The charts are drawn up covering the previous 
month’s work and there are two of them, one for the 
comparison of the number of calls made by each man, 
and the other for the comparison of the monthly busi- 
ness obtained by each man (see illustrations). 

Each month the charts are posted in the sales man- 
ager’s office, where the men can study them. Fre- 
quently the one making the most calls does not produce 
the greatest volume of business, so it may be asserted 
that the charts do not prove anything. But in a few 
months it usually appears that the surest progress is 
made by the men who consistently work the hardest. 

Allowance must be made for different men in the 
matter of the number of calls, in that trips out of town 
consume time and lower a man’s average when com- 
pared with another man’s work in congested city dis- 
tricts where he may have a number of calls in one 
office building. 

In selling printing, as well as in other pursuits, team- 
work tells. An active sales force going out into the 
field knowing that the house can back them with ideas 
and service, and back up promise with performance, has 
the way well paved for them and will produce much 
more than where there is not such coérdination of will 
and effort. 

If such a well organized printing house plans its 
advertising well and circularizes its prospects regularly, 
the house may be said to be pretty well sold to the 
prospect before the salesman appears. It then only 
remains for the salesman to complete the impression, 
which he can readily do if he has the proper back- 
ground of experience and previous accomplishment. 
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When men are playing together on a team there is 
a friendly rivalry and a healthful striving to excel, and - 
the same will be found true of a well organized print- HIT TH E BULL S E YE 
ing sales department where these practices are used aes Cale pAuaey 
to stimulate the efforts of the salesmen. 

If one’s name and the record of one’s achievement 
is to be posted with the names and achievements of 
one’s fellows, better to make a good showing than ill, 
and it may truthfully be said that this system of chart- 
ing the sales effort does spur the men on to make their 
best showing. 

In connection with this it is also well and advisable 
to keep a record of the new business acquired through 
the codperation of the service department in the creat- 
ing of ideas and in the planning of campaigns and 
single pieces. Such work being definitely original and 
constructive should count to the credit of the salesman 
as well as to the credit of the service department. 
Experience shows that certain salesmen are most suc- 
cessful in handling long run, large edition work of 
regular publication, and that other men take to pioneer- 
ing wr ae work for prospects who are just start- ciated 
ing to advertise, or who having advertised in a small a eee 
way can now be persuaded to have a whole plan of 
direct advertising worked out for them. 











Chart showing number of calls made by each salesman. 


Depending on ability and 
SALES DEPARTMENT  ecspstament” iterent” men 
work differently. One will 
VOLUME OF SALES ~ JANUARY, 1922 cnniebiiein un te an de ae 
counts which he has reason to 
believe will bring him a volume 
of business around $20,000 
each a year. Another will 
work on a larger number of 
accounts, each producing a 
proportionately smaller vol- 
ume of business. Into all sell- 
ing the personal equation en- 
ters importantly, and sales are 
made or lost through personal- 
ity or through the lack of it. 
Here it is that sometimes 
the efforts of two or three men 
working together on a prospect 
will put over a sale that is 
otherwise doubtful. The sales- 
man bringing in one or two 
men from the service depart- 
ment can frequently land an 
order through the force of 
numbers in convincing the 
prospect of the quality of 
service offered by his house. 
But how can this interest 
the small printer, you say? If 
the small printer is ambitious 
to become a big printer he can 
not do better than to build for 
the future. 
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TIGHT REINS FOR WILD ADVERTISING 


BY J. REID HAMMOND 


OT long ago a prominent auto- 
mobile company distinguished 
itself by a most striking full 
page advertisement in one of the 
foremost general magazines. 
Oceans of white space charac- 
terized the masterpiece — a very 
magnet for an eye glancing 
idly through the pages. A single 

= irregular line ran diagonally up 
the page. Occasional trees and bushes suggested that 
this line represented a steep and knotty hill. Down 
near the bottom of the hill a tiny motor car was climb- 
ing. Dynamic force had been instilled in the repre- 
sentation. In spite of the small size of the car, one 
could almost “see it roar.” Aside from the name of 
the automobile, across the bottom, this was the only 
matter on the whole page. What a stunningly effective 
advertisement it made! 


A full page in that journal, for a single issue, costs 
something like five thousand dollars. Yet this amount 
was invested, and devoted to one small point, “It 
climbs hills! ” Even this single idea was not said. It 
was merely suggested. And this advertisement was 
only one of a series, all built around the same single 
idea, “ It climbs hills! ” 


One of the greatest stumbling blocks in the paths 
of printers who strive to place themselves in the ranks 
of progressive advertisers is the inherent feeling that 
they must “leave nothing unsaid,” and say nothing 
twice. This feeling is only logical. If prospects were 
only logical, it should seem that the more reasons-why 
that are stated the more effective the publicity should 
prove. Unfortunately, though, this is a fallacy. The 
greater number of points attempted, the more complex 
the project becomes. Complex ideas require a little 
mental effort to be clearly understood. The reader of 
advertisements does not expect to put forth any mental 
effort. In a magazine, for instance, the average reader 
casually skips past all the complicated looking adver- 
tising and stops at a tiny automobile puffing laboriously 
up a steep and knotty hill. The prospect never feels 
obliged to read an advertisement. He reads what looks 
interesting and skips what does not. An advertisement, 
to catch his attention, must invite. Simplicity does 
invite. 

To read an advertisement does not call one’s atten- 
tion to the idea nearly so strong as to write it. There- 
fore, in writing the copy, the printer should make 
allowances. What may seem to him like gross repeti- 
tion is apt to appeal to the reader as a mere gentle stress 
upon a worthy idea. After a guilty feeling, upon the 
writer’s part, that he has been baldly “ harping ” on a 
miserably uninteresting overplay of a dry and hack- 


neyed point, perhaps some readers will have just begun 
to grasp the point, and it will have slipped past others 
entirely, without even drawing their attention. The 
advertising printer must keep in mind that when his 
booklet reaches the prospect it vies with numerous other 
advertising booklets; that when his blotter arrives in 
the same mail with six others, unless it happens to be 
the best looking, simplest and most attractive of the 
seven, it is quite likely to fall in line with five com- 
rades upon the straight and narrow path to the waste 
basket. If a blotter is kept and used by the prospect, 
and if the idea is simple, it will surely catch his atten- 
tion favorably before it is replaced by another. The 
constant repetition of the same idea upon subsequent 
blotters will have a cumulative effect which will prove 
powerful. 


The repetition of the idea alluded to does not mean 
merely repeating the words. An idea must never ap- 
pear again in its exact words, except in the case of a 
short, snappy slogan. A repetition of the identical 
words of a former instalment may be recognized, and 
cause the reader to feel a lack of versatility in the cam- 
paign. When an idea appears for a second time it 
should be differently clad. One advertisement might 
comprise a simple statement of the idea in words. An- 
other might be in the form of a “ testimonial ” bringing 
out the idea; a third, a picture suggesting it; still 
another, a short essay or anecdote, cleverly working 
around to the idea for a climax; finally, another sim- 
ple statement in words, in different terms, perhaps from 
a different standpoint. 


An individual in some other business than printing 
is often not quite so deeply interested in things concern- 
ing printing as in fields of general interest. Just as an 
expert salesman is careful not to talk shop too much, a 
printer can often inject a little mental color into his 
advertising by a touch upon topics of general interest. 
If the points he is trying to bring out are not too com- 
plex, this may frequently be accomplished with excel- 
lent effect. 


For instance, seasonal topics might be employed. 
In the fall, visions of rosy apples, ripe nuts and open 
fireplaces might be conjured before the prospect. A 
poetical quotation suggesting warm breezes and bud- 
ding leaves might be used in the spring. Summer 
might be characterized by pictures of fishing excur- 
sions, motor tours and seaside pleasures. One firm has 
been working with great success upon seasonal topics 
along these lines. Many of its advertisements are 
based upon human interest in the change of seasons, 
though a word is usually woven subtly in about “ deli- 
cate, crisp, sparkling printing that looks like engrav- 
ing,” or about this firm’s “ classified specimens.” A 
blotter which was released in June was printed in two 
shades of green upon a light yellow enameled blotting. 
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There was a stock cut of a canoe, “And what is so rare 
as a day in June? ” it began, quoting four of Lowell’s 
golden lines. Then there appeared in smaller type, 
“Tt is almost a crime to talk business in June, isn’t 
it?’ The reader, of course, agrees. Then comes a 
tiny twist. “ Well, the easiest way to talk the business 
of ordering printing is to choose just what you want 
from our classified specimen collection,” etc. Upon a 
summer blotter, another stock cut represented a vaca- 
tion scene. The text began: “ Full enjoyment of your 
well earned vacation will depend largely upon how many 
neglected duties haunt your rosy reflections. Why not 
. .” and, of course, a suggestion to stock up with 
printing for the season. Toward fall this firm is par- 
ticular in reminding its customers and prospects that 
chestnuts will soon be popping in the fire and that 
the winter rush season approaches. An advertisement 
of this sort will prove to be an ever welcome visitor 
in most offices. 

Space devoted to topics of general interest is sel- 
dom wasted, from an advertising standpoint. If the 
topic is a pleasant one, the article advertised is uncon- 
sciously associated with pleasant things in the mind of 
the prospect. If while a prospect is sitting in his 
revolving chair he can be induced to hear a robin sing, 
a few weeks before real robins are actually singing; 
and a little later in the season can be treated to a game 
of golf in the same revolving chair, the advertiser’s 
commodities are certain to have pleasant associations 
in the prospect’s consciousness. This principle of the 
association of ideas is a recognized truth in practical 
psychology and scientific advertising. 

In a sense, direct advertising has the definite advan- 
tage over salesmanship, in that it can not be considered 
offensive. If a salesman calls too often, the prospect 
feels that he is being pestered and takes offense. This 
is the case particularly if the salesman overemphasizes 
one particular selling point, and hammers at it too 
insistently. But a folder found in the mail box is held 
in a different light. Direct advertising, arriving unob- 
trusively with the other mail, has been likened to a 
polite salesman. If the gentleman is occupied at the 
time, it modestly waits — all day if desired. Then at 
some moment between times, when the prospect has 
nothing to do for a few minutes, and would perhaps 
welcome some diverting thought, this polite salesman 
only awaits being opened to quietly unfold its story. 
Most people like to receive mail, even if it does ride 
upon a green stamp. Of course, if one cherishes intui- 
tive expectations of sizable checks and extensive orders, 
and finds in their stead a handful of third-class matter, 
he is prone to breathe silent imprecations. But, on 
the other hand, if a little third-class matter comes in the 
same mail with the sizable checks and extensive orders, 
could there be a more pleasant association of ideas? 
At any rate, mail of any sort is rarely considered offen- 
sive; and if the third-class matter contains really 
attractive, colorful copy of general interest, combined 
gracefully with one or two small advertising points, it 
is received with open arms by the average prospect, 
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and the one or two small points have a flatttering 
chance of getting across. And if the same small points 
appear in different settings each time, their sponsor 
need never fear that their constant repetition will offend 
the most sensitive. 

Great care should be taken in choosing selling points 
to be featured. First of all, they should be truthful, 
obviously truthful, in such a decided manner that some 
one who is not a printer can feel their truth. One of 
the most untruthful talking points which one commonly 
sees (not alone in printers’ publicity) is some version 
of the old “ best goods for the least money.” Every- 
body knows on the face of it that it can not be true, 
and even if it were true it would not be believed. Either 
one of these enticing points is good alone, but they 
obviously do not go together. If the advertiser is talk- 
ing quality, why refer to price? Any sane individual 
knows that he will have to pay more for good quality 
than for poor. And on the other hand, there is much 
to be said for low prices. If featuring price, say 
something to the effect that “it serves the purpose ” 
(which might surely be true, of some purposes) and 
let the quality go at that. To bring out either one of 
these points is decidedly better than to attempt to 
feature both of them. 

In the second place, the point or points emphasized 
should mean something. If possible, they should point 
out some distinctive policy, service or product of the 
firm advertised. They should suggest who should find 
it to his advantage to deal with this house and why. 
To say “ We always deliver on time ” is a rather good 
point, if true, because so few printing houses do deliver 
on time. If more of them did, the point would not be 
half so effective. The talking point that is true and 
means something, no matter how tiny a field it covers, 
is many times more valuable than a more comprehen- 
sive one which does not have both of these virtues. A 
printer might think it rather absurd for a printing firm 
to advertise that its specimens are classified. But a 
certain house does advertise this very thing. Perhaps 
it seems childish to the prospect, too, until he happens 
to go in to order, say, such an out of the way form as a 
“remittance acknowledgment,” and sees within ten 
seconds a folder of sixty-nine various specimens of 
remittance acknowledgments before him. He can very 
easily choose what he wants from them, practically see- 
ing in advance what he will get. And after that, the 
classified specimens phrase does not perhaps seem so 
foolish to him. 

The test of a true artist is sometimes said to be how 
much he leaves to the imagination. The advertising 
printer should not feel that he must leave nothing un- 
said. His prospects are supposed to be intelligent. 
They will not assume that his printing is produced 
upon an old wooden hand press if he does not puff about 
his pony cylinder. Besides, thousands of printers have 
pony cylinders. Would not printers’ advertising as a 
whole be elevated in an ethical way by the concentra- 
tion of extravagant claims into smaller and less extrava- 
gant ones? Would not the printers benefit individually? 
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CHOOSING A FOREMAN FOR THE PRINTING SHOP 


BY FRANK V. 


SOONT ZA ID you ever hear of the boss who 

., was scouting around for a good 

printing foreman and who 

found out in the end he had se- 

cured only a high-priced man? ” 

queried a compositor of one of 

the larger printing shops. ‘“ He 

was willing to pay the price for 

a successful man. But he 

didn’t realize that the foreman 

who has made a success of it in one shop will not always 

duplicate the performance following a change of 
scenery.” 

Substantial logic, indeed! And this compositor’s 
conversation recalls a subject that should be of vital 
interest to many who have the welfare of the printing 
shop at heart. Many have been the instances where by 
offering an increase in salary some calculating execu- 
tive has endeavored to lure away a successful foreman 
from one printing shop to another in which the execu- 
tive was very much interested. But plans don’t pan 
out always according to expectations. 

Why does the successful foreman sometimes fail to 
make good in the new shop? Often, to be sure, a fore- 
man will have had charge of one shop for quite a long 
time, extending sometimes over a period of twenty 
years. It must be granted that this kind of foreman 
is fully cognizant of all the details connected with the 
print shop over which he has presided for such a length 
of time. He has been used to the surroundings, and by 
gradual degrees has probably succeeded in attaining the 
utmost in production possibilities. Do all executives 
realize the significance in such a situation, when an 
attempt is made to entice the successful foreman away 
from another shop? 

To secure such a man, after he has held sway in one 
printing shop for twenty years, often involves consid- 
erable breaking in at the newer surroundings. That 
sort of foreman, it may be added, often brings a preju- 
diced experience along with him. He knows well how 
things are accomplished in the shop of which he has 
been in charge for such a long time. But take him 
out of that old shop, place him elsewhere, and you will 
many times find him to be very much at sea. 

For that reason it often proves a folly to hire a high- 
priced successful foreman because he has obtained re- 
sults so long in one printing shop; not a few times it 
develops that the successful foreman turns out to be a 
failure when placed in charge elsewhere. Then the 
executive who went to such considerable trouble, and 
who had cogitated over the problem for quite some 
time, learns to his vexation that he has added to his 
pay roll a generous salary that is usually involved when 
encouraging a successful printer-foreman to make a 
change. Ina word, he is disappointed. And he begins 
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to wonder why he didn’t try one of the men in his own 
shop who have had practical experience. 

The executive selecting a man from his own force to 
serve as foreman when a new appointment is impera- 
tive has this advantage over the executive who goes 
outside, to procure often only a high-priced man: He 
has hired a man of whose abilities he has considerable 
knowledge! And the procedure assuredly does not in- 
volve the great outlay that attends the appointment of 
an old-time successful foreman from another shop! 
Apart from this certainty, there remains also the fact 
that the man who is chosen from among the shop’s 
force knows considerable about his coworkers’ foibles, 
likes and dislikes, and other characteristics. Not so 
with your successful foreman who comes highly touted 
and proceeds to undertake to get results, only to find 
that the change in positions has involved more than the 
difference in salary. To the contrary, that kind of 
printer-foreman must necessarily oftentimes have the 
shop under his direction for several weeks, if not 
months, until he finally acquires a comprehensive 
knowledge of the way things are being done in the new 
position. 

That is why it is a question whether it is wiser to 
secure an outside man at a generous increase in salary 
than to promote an inside man, one who moreover pos- 
sesses a fair knowledge of the shop. The executive may 
well ponder to determine whether it would not be better 
to give more of his own employees a trial at foreman- 
ship. Certainly it does not involve the chagrin true in 
the case of the high-priced foreman who later turns out 
to be a failure. Let the inside man be given a chance to 
show what he can do. It might be a good idea to let the 
men vote on the appointment of a foreman. In that 
way the employees’ favorite for the position can be 
ascertained to a nicety. 

Against the old-time foreman who has made a suc- 
cess in one shop may be compared the printer who has 
secured experience in a number of shops. Often that 
kind of printer represents suitable material from which 
to develop a capable foreman, even though the man has 
not acted as a foreman previously. It must be borne 
in mind that this sort of printer has observed things as 
they are done in different printing shops. His experi- 
ence is more varied, which should prove him a decided 
preference over the twenty-year foreman who has stuck 
in one place so long. 

When you choose that sort of man to direct your 
printing shop you will find later that he overcomes 
more problems that constantly crop up than will the 
old timer whose entire experience has been limited to 
what he has gained in perhaps one or two shops. The 
man with varied experience proves a bigger success, 
many times, simply because he has noticed how prob- 
lems were met in one printing shop, how difficulties 
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were obviated in another, while in still others he has 
witnessed tricks of the trade unknown to your old 
timer who often expresses surprise when confronted 
with new problems. 

Yet quite apart from the practical and technical 
experience necessary, the printer-foreman must also 
know how to obtain results quickly and willingly from 
the men under him. We have seen foremen fail who 
knew everything there was to know about the technical 
end of printing, because they were wanting in executive 
ability. Then there has been the reverse situation, 
where the printing foreman was only such in name; he 
knew how to give instructions, but as regards printing 
problems there remained very much in the way of 
practical experience that he might have acquired to 
his advantage. 

Another thing that the executive will bear in mind 
is that age sometimes is a factor that warrants consid- 
eration when selecting a new foreman. There are rules 
and there are exceptions, and the dictum applies with 
equal truth to the matter of selecting young and old 
foremen. In one printing shop you will see the man 
at the head to be a very young man. Were an older 
foreman in charge the results might not be so satisfac- 
tory. In another shop an older foreman obtains better 
results than a younger one might secure. But the 
executive will come to a quicker decision if he studies 
his own shop than he will if he turns to examples. The 
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young foreman might well warrant a trial when the 
shop is of small proportions. In the case of the larger 
shop, where older men are often employed, the elderly 
man should prove a wise choice for foreman. 

There comes to mind the case of one printing fore- 
man who had madea success in one establishment where 
he had been employed for nearly nineteen years. The 
offer of a liberal increase in salary was the inducement 
that decided him. But he proved a fizzle in the new 
shop. Many of his ideas, it must be said, were anti- 
quated, and he was decidedly prejudiced in his opin- 
ions. Do you wonder why he never secured results for 
the executive who held him in such high favor? He 
simply expressed his own bigoted opinions, and it was 
imperative that they be honored, no matter what might 
be the ideas of the younger men who had also seen 
things. You will all admit it is a difficult thing to do 
something differently from the way you and others 
know it should be done, simply because some narrow 
visioned foreman wills it. 

Thus we come to the problem of selecting either a 
young or an older man for foreman. Certainly there 
are various factors which should govern your choice. 
But you can not lean too strongly in favor of the inside 
man, the printer who has attested his ability to an 
appreciable extent. Many a prospect inside your own 
shop would prove a worth while foreman, but he often 
does not because he is not given the chance. 


TRADING AT HOME 


BY H. E. MILES 


OB RUSH, the editor and sole 
proprietor of the Barnville Bul- 
letin, had just entered the por- 
tals of the Farmers Bank to 
make a deposit and was affably 
greeted by the president of that 
substantial institution with the 
good natured, half bantering 
question, ‘‘ How’s the newspaper 

=» business?” It seemed to Bob 
that the question was almost an insinuation that run- 
ning a country newspaper wasn’t a business at all. Yet 
it struck him that there were good grounds for such an 
assumption, for, although he had kept the Bulletin’s 
head above water he had never progressed very far 
beyond the commonly accepted idea of the country 
newspaper business among the citizens of the town and 
surrounding country. 

“Oh, about as usual,” he replied mechanically, and 
reached for a deposit slip. “ By the way,” he said, 
“where do you get these slips? ” 

“Oh,” replied the president, “ we buy them in lots 
of fifty thousand from a regular bank supply house 
in the city.” 

“Whew! ” whistled Bob, and looking around he 
spied a pad of printed counter checks. “ And these? ” 


“Yes,” said the banker, “we buy those from the 
same house in about the same quantity.” 

Several other blanks attracted Bob’s attention, 
among them a note form a few of which he remembered 
having printed. “ Haven’t you used up those notes I 
printed for you yet? ” he inquired. 

“Oh, yes,” said the president, “that was just a 
small lot we had you make while we were waiting for 
some we had ordered from the supply house.” 

“Oh, that’s it,” said Bob, “ why don’t you let me 
get out these printed forms for you? Why not try 
trading at home? ” 

“Why, I don’t know,” said the president, “ you 
couldn’t do it could you — couldn’t compete, I mean, 
with the supply house? Now, for those thousand notes 
I had you print,” he continued, “ you charged us $6.50, 
and we are buying them in ten thousand lots at $3 a 
thousand. Then the checks and deposit slips — we 
have always bought them from those people, but I 
don’t mind letting you figure on them if you think you 
can do it. Just take one of each of these forms along 
and make me a price on ten to twenty-five thousand 
of each.” 

“Whew! ” whistled Bob again, taking the forms 
and going out. “I never had any idea they bought 
such a lot of these things,” he said to himself. 
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Seated at his desk a little later he began figuring the 
bank jobs; they seemed to figure painfully high and 
he was almost on the point of going back to acknowl- 
edge defeat at the hands of outside competition when 
he “came to,” as he called it. It was clear that the 
bank supply house did not set up single forms for these 
jobs, nor was it out of reason to suppose that jobs for 
several banks were run all at one time on full sheets of 
stock and cut afterward. He could at least have elec- 
trotypes of the jobs and thus cut the cost of presswork. 
But after more figuring it became apparent that the 
cost of the electrotypes would make these jobs run 
higher in price than the bank was now paying for them. 
Perhaps they would pay him a little more than they 
paid an outsider, but still he must forego any profit 
on the first order if he wanted to land this work which 
would mean several hundred dollars a year to his little 
shop. 

i fter more attempts to reduce costs in one way or 
another, he decided to figure the cost of composition 
only, and, if he could get the work on that basis, to buy 
the electrotypes and charge them to equipment. This 
was doubtless poor business, but it was the only way 
to meet his competitor and he reasoned that future 
orders would in a short time pay a good profit if these 
electrotypes were treated as so much added equipment 
and interest and depreciation charged for them the 
same as for his type and presses. 

Armed with the figures thus arrived at he made a 
second call that day at the Farmers Bank. 

“ But,” said the president, “ these figures are about 
ten per cent higher than we have been paying.” “I 
know,” said Bob, “ but you have no freight nor express 
to pay, you can have some of any one of these jobs on 
twenty-four hours’ notice, and besides, if you have 
not ordered recently you will probably find the price 
as high as mine by this time.” 

“That is true,” said the banker, “ and besides, you 
are a customer of ours, and I believe we will turn this 
work over to you. You may get up each of these forms 
and I will give you an order for several of them in a 
few days.” 

“ That was easy,” thought Bob, as he went out, and 
he chuckled as he thought what the president had said 
about his being a customer of the bank. 

On the way to the office he dropped into Barnville’s 
steam laundry and got a package, from which he started 
to remove the slip. “ Say,” said the proprietor, “ what 
would you charge to print those slips? ” “Oh, I don’t 
know,” answered Bob, “ where have you been getting 
them?” “Fellow in the city makes a specialty of 
them,” replied the laundryman, “ been thinking about 
getting them done at home, though.” 

“ That’s funny,” thought Bob, “ must be raising the 
price.” “Tl let you know,” he said aloud, and went 
out. 

About the same process of figuring was used on the 
laundry slips as on the bank jobs, except that instead 
of plates which would be lost in case of a change in 
prices on the slips he figured on several setups on the 
linotype, charging one setup to the job on each order, 
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so all would be paid for after several orders were 
printed. His surmise that the specialty house had 
raised the price proved to be true, and though he did 
not meet their price he got the first order for ten thou- 
sand with the promise of all the laundry slip printing 
and an order to reprint some other jobs that also bore 
evidence of having been ordered from a large printing 
house in the city. 

“Tt seems to me,” said Bob to himself, “ that I have 
heard a lot of merchants in this town kicking about the 
mail order business when they are about as bad as any 
one themselves. If they’d only advertise more and 
patronize home industry themselves they wouldn’t have 
time to worry about outside competition. Whew,” he 
whistled, “I guess I’d better take some of my own 
medicine. I'll bet there’s more than five hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of business getting away from me every 
month.” 

The first of the following month every business man 
in Barnville was supplied with a handy telephone tab- 
let advertising the Bulletin job department, with some- 
thing printed on each sheet, such as: “ We buy every- 
thing in Barnville— where do you buy your print- 
ing? ” or “ If it can be printed at all it can be printed 
at the Bulletin office.” The next month a blotter, then 
a calendar pad, and so on. And a series of advertise- 
ments appeared in the Bulletin telling of the service 
offered to readers of advertisements — advertising 
advertising. These had been sent out by an advertising 
agency some time before, but Rush had not thought 
it worth while to print them. 

Then instead of going over to Meek’s General Store 
every week and asking for an ad., Bob began to get up 
some striking layouts, often copied in whole or in part 
from city dailies, and by writing a catchy heading and 
lead, and pasting in proofs of some cuts, he could usu- 
ally get Meeks to fill it in with a number of items and 
prices. The result of these ads. was so good and so 
unexpected to Meeks that he insisted on using more 
space and featuring specials on certain days, an idea 
soon followed by other merchants, until the Bulletin 
was well filled each week with real merchandise news. 
New subscribers began coming in with the remark that 
they wanted the paper to “see what Meeks had to 
offer.” ‘What do you know about that? ” said Bob 
to himself, “people actually willing to pay to read 
ads! ” 

One day three of the leading merchants came into 
the Bulletin office and one of them said: “ Say, Rush, 
we believe this advertising is bringing more people to 
Barnville and we'd like to get up regular sale days and 
go in together and advertise the whole town all over 
this part of the State. What do you think of it? ” 

“Why,” said Bob, “I think it’s great. I’ve been 
studying merchandising events and some of the livest 
towns in the country owe everything to some kind of 
codperative sales days or sales weeks.” 

The outcome of it was that Barnville merchants 
went together each month and placed a double page 
advertisement in the Bulletin for a special sales day, 
in which each store offered one or two items at a re- 
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duced price, but no two stores cut on the same article. 
Two thousand extra copies of the Bulletin were printed 
and a copy sent to every family within a radius of 
twenty-five miles. In addition to this each merchant 
used large space for general advertising every week, and 
many who had never used newspaper publicity before 
became very enthusiastic advertisers, until the Bulletin 
became an eight to sixteen page all home print weekly 
and Bob’s dream of an extra $500 a month was actu- 
ally doubled in reality. 
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Bob went into the Farmers Bank one morning to 
make a deposit. The president came smiling up to 
the window and handed him a pad of deposit slips, 
printed in Barnville, but he did not ask him about the 
newspaper business. What he said was: “I got that 
option on the two story brick corner from the Samuels 
heirs for you yesterday and Brink will be around this 
afternoon with the deed to those building lots in the 
new addition. By the way, there’s a stockholders’ 
meeting tonight, be sure to come.” 


BOOKS BOUND IN HUMAN SKIN 


BY N. J. WERNER 


ANY ZI NE of the readers of THE INLAND 
os | PRINTER recently sent in a query 
@ about this topic. This leads me 

E=Alll to present some information I 


-| Archiv fiir Buchgewerbe that 
may prove interesting to him as 
pews as to others. Of the his- 
| torical writer, Granier de Cas- 

4 sagnac (1806-1880), we know 
that he owned a copy of the “Constitution de la Répub- 
lique Francaise de !’an I., which was bound in human 
skin. Another copy of the same work, also bound in 
human skin, is still in the Museum Carnavalet, at Paris. 
It is to be found in the so-called Bastille Room (No. 
12) of the museum. In 1872 there was sold at the auc- 
tion rooms of Drouot (Paris) a “Constitution of 
1791,” similarly bound. In 1878 a Parisian book 
dealer sold a copy of Eugene Sue’s “ Mysteries of 
Paris,” in which was a label giving the information 
that “ the binding is that of the skin of a woman and 
was done by M. Bautaille in the year 1874.” Without 
such an explanation one might have taken the binding 
material for ordinary calfskin. 

The sale of a noted French private library in 1913 
caused much talk, because among the books disposed 
of were two which were bound with woman’s skin. 
That they were highly paid for goes without saying. 
The library was founded by one M. Chevany, who had 
a fine nose for spicy specialties. The title of one of 
the books was (translated) “ The Good that Has Been 
Told about Woman,” and bore the inscription, “ Bound 
in woman’s skin, testified to by three witnesses.” The 
other, a copy of Anacreon’s Poems, printed on Chinese 
paper, was announced as “ bound in the skin of a 
negress.” 

Not seldom was the skin of executed murderers 
used for bookbinding. A servant at the University of 
Anatomy robbed the corpse of Pranzini of a part of the 
skin, to make therefrom two viSiting-card cases. The 
deed was discovered and the authorities caused both 
cases to be destroyed. On the other hand, they gave 
permission that the skin of the murderer Campi be 
utilized for bookbinding. 


Distinctly recognizable is the Sadistic trait that is 
shown by corpse mutilators in such cases where the 
skin of a celebrated person is taken to bind books. For 
instance, that of the poet, Jacques Delille, whose no- 
table work was the translation of “ Georgica.” One 
copy of it was bound in his own skin. One of his 
ardent admirers, A. Leroy, a student of law, stole into 
the room where the body of the poet was to be em- 
balmed and cut two strips of skin from it. 

It has even happened that men of this perverted 
nature would order that after death skin should be cut 
from their bodies, to be used in binding copies of their 
own books. At least this is what is related of Alle- 
mand Kauffmann, who had compiled a book entitled, 
“Two Hundred Celebrated Men,” which had received 
scant public notice until there was found in his will the 
injunction that one copy should be bound in his skin. 
Two other books in his Jibrary were also to have the 
same binding, one Lesage’s “ Gil Blas ” and the other 
“ Episodes in the Lives of Insects.” All three of these 
books are said to be in the possession of a Dr. Wood 
in Philadelphia. 

Professor August Reverdin, of Geneva, is said to 
have been testamentarily given the skin of one of his 
friends, together with a small sum of money. The will 
did not say what was to be done with the skin. The 
heir contented himself with cutting a piece from the 
breast about as large as a hand. But in all Geneva not 
one could be found who would tan it for him. After 
some search some one in Annecy announced a willing- 
ness to undertake the job. Professor Reverdin, how- 
ever, when the tanned product, a lusterless, oily, rather 
dark piece of leather, was returned to him, could not 
master his revulsion, and begged a friend, Marcellin 
Pellet, to take it from him. The latter accepted it and 
had a copy of the “ Almanac of the Prisoners under 
Robespierre ” bound with it. 

And at the end of the nineteenth century we learn 
of a similar testamentatory gift, this time from a 
woman. It was the Countess St. Agnes who gave to 
the astronomer, Camille Flammarion, the skin of her 
beautiful shoulders to be used for bookbinding. He 
had a copy of a new book that just then appeared, 
“ Heaven and Earth,” bound with it. 
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the American Photoengravers Association will hold 


A beauty spot near Grand Rapids, Michigan, where 
its Annual Convention, July 20, 21 and 22, 1922. 
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WE TAKE PLEASURE in making the announcement that 
the August issue of THE INLAND PRINTER will be a special 
number, dedicated to the honor of the printing house 
craftsmen, who are doing such effective work in advanc- 
ing the interests of printing through their great educa- 
tional expositions, as well as through the other features 
of their organization. This will be the issue that precedes 
the Second Educational Graphic Arts Exposition, to be 
held at Boston in connection with the annual convention 
of the International Association of Printing House Crafts- 
men. Our purpose through this special number will be to 
show the progress of printing, also the part the craftsmen 
have had in the remarkable advance of our art. To this 
end, arrangements have been made for special features 
in the way of articles and inserts demonstrating the high 
standards that have been attained. The edition will be 
known as the “ Greater Printing Industry Number,” and 
we hope our efforts will meet with the approval of our 
readers. 





The Chicago Arbitration Decision 

Elsewhere in this issue we give the decision of the 
arbitrator in the controversy between Chicago Typo- 
graphical Union No. 16 and the closed-shop employers 
represented by the Franklin Association of Chicago. 
Appended to the decision is the dissent of the employers. 
Thus ends the negotiations which have been in progress 
between these two bodies since last November. 

Comment on the award in this case is extremely diffi- 
cult. It seems to us that the employers are fully justified 
when in their dissent they repudiate the principle laid 
down by this arbitrator that “arbitration carries with it 
the moral sense of compromise.” This principle was also 
repudiated by the president of the International Typo- 
graphical Union. As it stands, the arbitrator has appar- 
ently weakened the force of his decision by stating that 
he has compromised with himself; especially after stating 
previously that early in the proceedings he had warned 
each side that “ his decision would rest solely on the rec- 
ord,” and also that he had “ enjoined upon each the duty 
of producing all the competent and relevant evidence at 
his command.” In thus compromising in his decision, we 
can not help but feel that he has been fair to neither one 
side nor the other. 

The award in this case comes as somewhat of a sur- 
prise, and it creates rather a difficult situation at this time. 
With the general demand being for a revision downward 
in order to get away from the high peaks of the war period; 
with the constant demands of buyers of printing for de- 
creases in the costs; with the other unions in the industry 
having accepted reductions, it seems almost unbelievable 
that an increase should be awarded at this time. 


45 


We do not deny the right of every man to a just and 
equitable return for his work. On the contrary, we firmly 
believe that every man is fully entitled to secure all he 
possibly can as a reward for his efforts, and especially a 
wage that will enable him to maintain a proper standard 
of living. We are forced to admit, though, that we are 
groping in the dark when we try to find the answer to the 
question, “ Where is it coming from?” Employers can 
not keep on meeting increases. They can not continue 
passing increased costs on to the customer. There must be 
a limit. There is nothing to be gained by continually 
boosting wages when the inevitable result is increased cost 
cf production, which must eventually be reflected in in- 
creased costs of the necessities of life. There must be a 
readjustment somewhere, and efforts should be put forth 
toward bringing about a more equitable relationship be- 
tween the wages of labor and the costs to labor of the 
necessities of life. Increases in wages must be passed on 
in the form of increases in costs, unless the difference in 
wages can be absorbed by greater production. These 
things are all too frequently lost sight of, and they are 
matters that must receive the most serious consideration. 


Foreign Competition i in Printing 


Some printers on this side have probably been a little 
disturbed during the past month over what appears to be 
an effort to attract printing from this country to one of the 
European cities. Circulars have reached buyers of print- 
ing in Chicago, and most likely in other parts of the coun- 
try also, soliciting business at prices which would run 
about one-half, possibly less, what is usually charged for 
similar work in this country. The firm sending the circu- 
lars solicits anything from one hundred cards up to orders 
for catalogues to be distributed throughout the world, and 
will handle the mailing as well as furnish mailing lists. 

We doubt very much whether there need be any fear 
that much work will be sent over in response to this solici- 
tation, as buyers of printing here are not generally in- 
clined to allow the length of time that would be required 
to get the orders over and the work shipped back. Six- 
teen days would be necessary for an order sent by mail to 
reach its destination; most likely it would take longer 
than that to have the finished work shipped back. 

The character of the printed matter used in this solici- 
tation of American printing is not such as would attract 
those buyers who demand a high quality in their work. 
It would possibly attract many who are not quite so par- 
ticular. It would be interesting to see samples of the gen- 
eral run of work that would be produced were orders sent 
from this side. We do not believe the circulars can be rep- 
resentative of the firm’s regular product, as many of the 
European houses are doing excellent printing. 
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The principal point of interest in connection with this 
circular matter, to the present writer at least, is the expla- 
nation given as to why such low prices can be offered. The 
average income of clerks and workmen, it is stated, is 35 
cents a day. In another place it is stated that a press work- 
man obtains the equivalent of $6 a week, while in America 
the same workman would receive $45. Undoubtedly $6 
is as big a “ fortune ” to the workman there as $45 is to 
the worker in this country. Very few, if any, apprentices 
here would consider $6 worth while as a starting wage. 
While, as we have stated, we doubt whether much work 
will be attracted away from the printing plants of this 
country by this solicitation, nevertheless it shows clearly 
the character of competition which American industries 
are facing, and may expect to face in the future, from 
foreign sources. 





Some Reflections on Private Editions 

The editor of this journal has been favored with a 
copy of a handsome book, Longfellow’s “ Tales of a Way- 
side Inn,” privately printed and distributed by the Blakely 
Printing Company, Chicago, the edition being limited to 
eight hundred numbered copies. Accompanying the book 
was a letter from the president of the company, E. F. 
Hamm, who has also been the president of the Franklin- 
Typothetz of Chicago during the past two strenuous years. 
Mr. Hamm writes, in part: ‘“ Perhaps we busy people too 
seldom pause to appreciate the good things of life. Too 
often we pass by gems that we should enjoy. If this little 
book serves to bring you a pleasant hour, then, indeed, we 
will be repaid.” 

As we have spent many enjoyable moments browsing 
through this beautiful volume, combining the best in lit- 
erature with the truly beautiful in printing, our mind has 
turned repeatedly to the thought of the debt we owe to 
those who, out of busy lives, can and do find the time to 
produce something that does, indeed, serve to bring a 
pleasant hour. All too frequently we allow ourselves to 
become absorbed with our thoughts of the purely commer- 
cial side of our lives, forgetting the pleasure we may de- 
rive from giving pleasure to others. So it is gratifying 
indeed to find some — would that their numbers were 
greater! — who make the time to create a gem of crafts- 
manship aside from the ordinary run of work. 

There is another phase to this matter of producing 
limited private editions and making them true works of 
art. It links up with the commercial side in that the 
effort put into work of this nature has its effect on the 
quality of all other undertakings. No person can put 
his best efforts into making something better than the 
usual run without directly benefiting himself personally 
through increased ability and a greater appreciation of 
the finer things of life. So, also, the printing house that 
gets out of the rut and produces a piece of work that will 
be prized highly by those who receive it will find a direct 
return in the way of a higher standard in other work. 

We started out to review a book. Our thoughts have 
been carried away, and we find we have been soliloquizing 
and preaching. We can’t help it. Our only wish is that 
we could pass on more of the pleasure and profit that we 
derive from such specimens as this with which we have 
been favored by the Blakely company. 
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More Work Needed in the Cost-Finding Movement 


Recently we received a request from a printer for an 
estimate on a job because, as he advised us, he had been 
classed as a robber by the customer to whom he had sub- 
mitted his bid. The printer stated he thought his price 
was low, and that the correct figure should be nearer $150. 
We had the job figured by a careful estimator, giving him 
instructions to prepare an estimate as though he was actu- 
ally going out after the work himself on a competitive 
basis, and he gave us the following: 


Estimate on 750 rosters, size 3% by 6 inches; 52 pages and 
cover, printed in one color throughout; saddle stitched, trimmed 
flush, round corners: 


LOIN 652 oa eae nase cw conse siundsslosaseeeeess $ 75.00 
Lockup, two 24-page forms, one 4-page form, and cover.... 18.00 
PARMA MEMBOE SOR SUA oan ces ewik 5S caw es os bw oa SRSA W oloS Bat 
Presswork: 
Makeready — 

Two 24-page forms, two hours at $3.50............. 7.00 

One 4-page form, one-half hour at $2............... 1.00 

Cover, one form, one-half hour at $2.............. 1.00 


Running time — 
Two 24-page forms, 1,500 impressions, two hours, 


“D1 Bsn, HOM eg Oe a 7.00 
One 4-page form, 750 impressions, one hour at $2... 2.00 
SR VeR WE ROLL e ns povaescs she eae sabe beeeeaaAs 1.75 


MOSS TEL RG hake hicks sew ees oe ai Bae oe ee oe 25 
Binding (including folding, gathering, stitching, trimming 
BROAN WOMEN) o.oo os cess chs cou Webaecses 





Dial ROUISIVE Ol RUO0K 655 5 .0s saw ese aanesinesecedsuesake $127.00 

It will be noticed that the price of paper was not in- 
cluded in the estimate, this being left for the printer to add 
at the cost to him in his own city, plus his percentage for 
handling and profit. 

Shortly after forwarding this estimate to our corre- 
spondent we received a note of thanks in which was in- 
cluded the statement that the job had been done by 
another house in the city for $42.50 complete. Our corre- 
spondent added: “ Just another argument for cost sys- 
tems and organization.” It surely is. 

A careful examination of the estimate given will show 
that the figures are as low as they could possibly be made 
to allow any margin for safety or profit. Yet some printer 
presented the job to the customer for less than one-third 
of what it was actually worth, just over one-half the cost 
of the composition alone; and our correspondent, who 
gave what might be considered a very fair price, was sub- 
jected to the embarrassment of being classed as a robber 
and a profiteer. Such is the state of competition in print- 
ing. When will some printers learn the value of their 
work and what it actually costs to produce it? 

The shame of the whole situation is that an organiza- 
tion which for years has been working to overcome just 
such conditions as this, endeavoring to teach proper 
methods of finding costs of production, so that printers 
may know their true costs of doing business and thereby 
eliminate ruinous competition, is subjected to investigation 
under the charge of price fixing. 

It is evident that there is great need for still more 
intensive educational work in cost finding. We are 


strongly inclined to the belief that there should be some 
way worked out whereby it could be required that every 
man starting in a business such as printing should have 
a knowledge of at least the fundamental principles of 
accounting and cost finding. 
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HOW THEODORE LOW DE VINNE BECAME 
AMERICA’S MOST FAMOUS PRINTER 
BY HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 


ANT Z| MERICAN printers of average intelligence 

usually place Franklin before De Vinne as 

a famous printer. Franklin, greatest of 

Americans, is, of course, more famous than 

De Vinne, but not as a printer. Franklin’s 

achievements as a master printer were little 

above the average of the period in which 

= he was actively engaged in printing (1718- 

1749) —a period in which there was in no country any print- 

ing that could be called good. De Vinne rose far above his 

contemporaries in typographic achievements. No other Ameri- 

can printer is his compeer in fame, except Isaiah Thomas, of 

Worcester. Thomas achieved a great personal success, but he 

left printing as an art exactly where he found it, while De 

Vinne created a new form of typography — the form most 

commonly used today, which, we believe, will predominate 

until, perhaps, illustrated printing from typographical raised 

surfaces may be superseded to a large extent by offset lithog- 
raphy and intaglio processes of printing. 

While achieving fame as a printer De Vinne placed himself 
on a plane of intellectuality which no other American practical 
printer, except Franklin, had reached. As a body, the thirty 
thousand master printers of North America and the nine or 
ten thousand master printers of Great Britain and her posses- 
sions are singularly uninfluential in those vital civic, social, 
artistic, literary and scientific activities which uphold and for- 
ward cultural civilization. That printer is a rara avis whose 
name is found upon the rolls of societies whose objects are 
intellectual. Even in those societies which are organized to 
maintain and forward the typographic arts in their relation 
to the book — the Bibliographical, the Grolier, the Caxton, the 
Odd Volumes, the Carteret and other book clubs — the print- 
ers do not constitute one per cent of the membership. Either 
holding the keys of the treasure house of knowledge or with 
their hands (in these latter times) on the most effective lever 
of commerce — practicing the art which is by far the most 
important to civilization — the master printers and their em- 
ployees have now no better status in the nation than is enjoyed 
by those who are in industries which furnish the relatively less 
important needs and luxuries of life — ministering to the body. 
while printing ministers to the soul, spirit, mentality and 
tutored imagination of mankind. 

The printers as a body have become so mechanical minded, 
and so oblivious of the prime intent and power of their 
occupation, that it is a question whether it is not a waste of 
effort to attempt to discuss with them any of the elements of 
their occupation other than product and profits, things which 
necessarily interest the least intelligent of wage workers as 
vitally as they do the more intelligent persons. It is true that 
the printers have as intelligent a view of their occupation as 
a source of profit as is possessed by any other industrial group; 
but there is a world of difference between mere intelligence 
and an intellectual grasp of any human activity. Intelligence, 
other than that which is not instinctive, is acquired by training 
and observation, and the extent of it is dependent upon environ- 
ment. Savages, according to their needs and environment, are 
highly intelligent. The whole zodlogical world is highly intel- 
ligent. After reading Faber, what man dare assert that he 
has more intelligence than the wasp or myriad other insects? 

Something more than intelligence is necessary to one whose 
purpose is to advance cultural civilization. Intelligence is a 
temporary overcrowded camp to which the majority of men 
attach themselves as they journey from birth to oblivion. 
These men may be and generally are alert enough within the 
range of their mental outlook. Intellectuality is an uncrowded 
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abiding place, “ not made with hands, eternal in the heavens,” 
the foundations of which were laid by centuries of our prede- 
cessors, and which is given to us to preserve, extend and im- 
prove. The merely intelligent man sprints through life, as 
though life were the ultimate goal, while the intellectual man 
realizes that his influence and his work may be projected into 
eternity. “Life is short, but art is long,’ as was said four 
hundred years before the Christian era. The intellectual man 
has a vision of the Past upon which he bases his aspirations 
for the Future. He has Vision. ‘“ Where there is no vision, 
the people perish,” said Solomon; and it is indeed a very 
practical saying. In 1865, when De Vinne founded the Typoth- 
ete of the City of New York, there were two hundred and 
three printing houses in the city, several of which were of 
greater extent than that in which De Vinne was a partner. 
The proprietors of these were seemingly at the time more im- 
portant men than De Vinne. In 1915, when the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Typothete was celebrated, it was discovered 
that only nineteen printing houses had survived. Of these five 
have since disappeared. Except De Vinne, the owners of the 
other plants existing in 1865 have entered into oblivion, with all 
the work they did, leaving no estate or benefit to posterity. 
They were intelligent and they were “smarter” in fact than 
De Vinne, but De Vinne had joined intellectuality to intelli- 
gence and he lives forever. 

Printing is the only occupation absolutely necessary to the 
intellectual life of mankind, that is, civilization. And so great 
are the need and the demand for cultural growth and for sat- 
isfactions (wise or unwise) of myriad minds, that printing has 
become one of the more extensive industries. Whether it is 
fifth or sixth in volume of product value matters not, for its 
greatness is not to be measured in dollars, but in an inner, 
abstract and mentally compelling power which is utterly lack- 
ing in the product of any other industry. It is the only indus- 
try of statistical rating which a man or woman may practice 
with intellectual enthusiasm, unfathomable sentiment and 
boundless pride. It is the only industry so-called which has 
an entrancing history, a noble lineage and scientific pedigrees 
of its products. How, then, can we explain the ugly fact that 
the persons who have been “ duly apprenticed” to printing, 
and have, from doing the chores, advanced to the control of 
printing houses, are as a body in these times properly rated 
in the same category with those whose occupations do not 
minister to the intellectual needs of the world? And how is 
it that in our time the chief honors of printing as an art must 
be awarded to men who were not “duly apprenticed” and 
never did the chores of a printing shop — such men as William 
Morris, Cobden-Sanderson, and others who established private 
presses, and our own Bruce Rogers, Cleland, Goudy and others. 
all of whom came into printing out of other easier pursuits, 
from sheer love of typography and appreciation of the oppor- 
tunity our art would give them to express themselves intellec- 
tually and artistically, as D. B. Updike has done, making his 
Merrymount Press the most notable now in the world from 
every point of view, except that of quantity — which is merely 
a matter of machines? The career of De Vinne answers these 
questions and points the way in which the young printer should 
walk who would achieve a lasting success, a fair measure of 
fame and fortune, and the inestimable advantage of finding 
one’s business his chief delight. De Vinne was not the dis- 
coverer of these felicities — rather a rediscoverer of the man- 
ner of life of certain printers whose careers glorified the 
brightest and most inspiring periods in the history of print- 
ing. There were times when Aldus Manutius and his son 
Paul were the most learned men in Italy, and when Robert 
Estienne and his son Henry were the most learned men in 
France. There were times when the printing houses of 
Gryphius, of Froben, of Badius, of Plantin, of the Elzevirs, of 
Cave, of Strahan, of Bowyer and of Franklin and many others, 














were intellectual centers in which the printers were the patrons, 
and took equal pride in the literary merits and the typograph- 
ical artistry of the products of their printing houses; good 
craftsmanship and culture going hand in hand. 

Theodore Low De Vinne was born on December 25, 1828, 
in Stamford, Connecticut. He had the advantage of good 
parentage, inheriting a love of learning. His father, Daniel 





De Vinne in 1847. De Vinne in 1860. 





De Vinne in 1896. 


De Vinne in 1880. 


De Vinne, was a Methodist preacher, born in Londonderry, 
Ireland, in 1793, brought to this country in his infancy and 
residing until his eleventh year in Charleston, Montgomery 
county, New York. He was a schoolmaster in Brooklyn in 
1812. He was ordained in 1819, and the rule of his church 
caused him to preach in many communities in New England, 
New York and the southern States. He was proficient in 
Latin and Greek, taught his sons Latin (which proved helpful 
in later years to his son Theodore) and wrote, among other 
works, “ The Irish Primitive Church,” which is authoritative 
on the life of St. Patrick of glorious memory. He married 
Joanna Augusta Low, a fortunate choice, for her character 
strongly influenced her children for good. He had six sons 
and two daughters. Four of his sons became printers and two 
were bookbinders. An acquaintance with the Harper brothers, 
all active Methodists and all successful printers, probably deter- 
mined the vocations of the De Vinne lads. John, the eldest, 
entered the Harper establishment as apprentice about 1835, 
and it is related that it was on this occasion, accompanying 
his father and his brother, that Theodore, the second son, then 
aged seven years, first entered a printing plant. One of the 
good Harper brothers presented Theodore with a book, and 
it is evidence of his respect and love for books that he pre- 
served this gift all his life, and was fond of showing it to his 
friends. Theodore attended village schools in Catskill, Amenia 
and White Plains until his fourteenth year, 1842, when he 
began to learn the printing business in the office of The Gazette, 
Newburgh, New York, the owner of which was a literary 
printer. In 1848 he ventured to New York, working in several 
printing plants, in newspaper composing rooms and in a stereo- 
type foundry, until in 1850 he was fortunate enough to be 
employed as a journeyman compositor by Francis Hart, a fine 
man and a model employer, in whose printing plant De Vinne 
found his life’s work. 


Francis Hart was a decisive influence in Theodore’s life. 
He was born in New Bedford in 1815; entered the printing 
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plant of an uncle in that city at the age of twelve; and started 
his own plant in New York in 1843, at 1 Pine street; later, 
in 1845, he was at 106 Broadway, and in 1847 moved to 2 and 
4 Thames street. It was there young De Vinne first worked 
for Hart. In 1851 the business went to 117 Liberty street; 
in 1853 to the corner of Washington and Cortlandt streets; 
in 1873 to 63 and 65 Murray street, corner of College place; 
in 1887 to 393-399 Lafayette street, a splendid edifice. In 
1849 Hart advertised his business for sale for $7,000, and 
printed an inventory from which it is learned that he had one 
Hoe cylinder press, 23 by 28 inch bed, operated by hand wheel, 
three hand presses and a Gillman card press. The plant was 
illuminated by five camphene lamps and twenty candlesticks. 
The reason for selling was the desire to ‘“‘ engage in some active, 
health-promoting business, in order that before he (Hart) dies 
he may enjoy the pleasure of eating and drinking in moderation, 
without suffering the pangs of dyspepsia, and that he may 
know what it is to have elastic spirits and a clear head, if indeed 
it is not too late.” The business was good, but Hart was really 
an invalid and down hearted, not knowing that as he penned 
his lamentation a young man, working about the town, was 
heading toward 4 Thames street with a panacea in his head 
and heart and hands for all of Hart’s troubles. 

Shortly after entering Hart’s employ young De Vinne 
became foreman. While foreman his younger brother, Daniel 
Simpson De Vinne, was entered as apprentice, and he found 
his life’s work with his brother. In 1858 Theodore was offered 
an opportunity to buy an old plant, or start a new one, in 
Ogdensburg, New York, and he had almost decided to accept, 
and to take his brother Daniel with him, when Francis Hart 
interposed with the offer of a junior partnership, which was 
probably the decisive day toward success for De Vinne. Forth- 
with new stationery and new signs were ordered for the firm 
of Francis Hart & Co. 

In 1877 Francis Hart passed on, and the Tribune of April 
26 states that 

He lived to preside at the head of one of the largest printing 

houses in the country, and to enjoy the ease and leisure that follow 
well directed industry and acknowledged ability. Early in life he 
drew around him many faithful workmen whose friendship endured 
to the last. He maintained always a high reputation for fidelity to 
all his engagements, both in business and in social life. He was 
a clear thinker and a brilliant talker, overflowing with wit and 
pleasantry. 
Clearly, the panacea brought to Hart’s plant by young De 
Vinne was efficacious, and it was equally advantageous for the 
owner of the panacea that he fell in with such a model em- 
ployer. Many an employer might have failed to discern the 
value of De Vinne. Here, however, the pleasant relations of 
mutual appreciation profitably prevailed; and the fact that 
when young Daniel De Vinne was entered as apprentice with 
Hart he at first resided with his employer, whom he learned to 
love, indicates the fine relations between employer and em- 
ployees in that plant, which indeed was one of the sources of 
its virility. 

From the will of Francis Hart we learn that in 1877 De 
Vinne owned a one-third interest in the firm, and from this 
fact we can measure the results of the junior partner’s efforts. 
The will directs that the firm shall continue and is solicitous 
that De Vinne’s interest shall be protected. “In case for any 
reason a dissolution of said firm or a sale of my interest therein 
should become necessary, then I direct that special care be 
taken that Mr. De Vinne’s interest in the business and prop- 
erty thereof (one-third) shall not be unnecessarily injured or 
endangered.” Again, is not this fine? —‘‘ I expect Mr. Brown 
and my nephew to repose great confidence in the integrity 
of Mr. De Vinne, and in his advice as a printer.” After leaving 
to the widow his real estate and household effects, it is directed 
how De Vinne may acquire the interest of the estate in the 
printing business. Out of the profits of the business a sum 
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of $40,000 was to be accumulated and invested for Mrs. Hart, 
and legacies amounting to $21,150 were to be paid gradually, 
“then I give and bequeath to said Theodore Low De Vinne 
all my right, title and interest then remaining in the property 
and business of said firm.” The terms of the will were duly 
carried out and $61,150 paid as directed in six years, where- 
upon the firm of Theodore L. De Vinne & Co. was formed, 
consisting of De Vinne and his son, Theodore Brockbank 
De Vinne. In 1908 the elder De Vinne retired from the active 
management of the corporation and the De Vinne Press was 
then created, of which he was president; T. B. De Vinne, 
vice-president, and J. W. Bothwell (who has been with the 
house from boyhood in all capacities from apprentice up), 
secretary and treasurer. 

In 1872 De Vinne became printer of the St. Nicholas 
Magazine, and in 1876 of Scribner’s Monthly Magazine. These 
were the most important transactions of his business life. In 
1873 Francis Hart was in Europe enjoying the “ leisure and 
health-promoting ” occupations he had sighed for vainly in 
1848. When informed by letter of De Vinne’s efforts to secure 
the printing of Scribner’s, he promptly cabled the advice not 
to undertake a task too great for the capacity of the plant. 
“Too late; it is done!” was De Vinne’s reply. Eight years 
later the house of Scribner ceased its connection with the 
magazine, which continued as The Century Illustrated Monthly 
Magazine, under the same artistic and editorial control. The 
magazine owners had selected their printer wisely, though at 
that time De Vinne’s reputation as a printer was quite local; 


The De Vinne Printing House, erected in 1886 at Nos. 393 and 399 
Lafayette street, New York; owned by Theodore Low De Vinne, and wholly 
devoted to printing, electrotyping and bookbinding. De Vinne’s private office 
was on the second floor, in front, at the extreme left. 


but the more important phase of the transaction was that it 
brought De Vinne into intimate relations with a brilliant 
group of progressive artists and scholarly editors, whose influ- 
ence confirmed his bent toward literature and scholarship and 
interested him in the higher phases of the graphic arts. Besides, 
the printing of the magazine placed the plant on a manufac- 
turing basis. Without it a hundred or more fugitive orders 
would have to be found and disposed of, entailing great exer- 
tions and involving much detail, which might have deprived 
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De Vinne of the leisure which was necessary in order to permit 
him to pursue his studies and write his books. 

De Vinne’s eminence as a printer was established by the 
ultimate typographical perfection of The Century Magazine. 
No other literary periodical with a large circulation has been 
printed so admirably. One or two of our present-day periodi- 








_ Entrance to the De Vinne Printing House. At the left is De, Vinne’s 
printer mark. At the right is the motto aere perennius (More enduring than 
bronze), with seven books, which De Vinne used on his bookplate. 


cals exhibit equal skill in type composition and presswork, 
but, because their literary form is subordinate to the exploi- 
tation of advertisers, they necessarily lack the simplicity and 
typographical restraint which must ever be the chief charm 
of good printing. They also lack the character which engrav- 
ings done by the supreme master of the art of wood engraving 
gave to the pages of The Century. This typographical supe- 
riority was not achieved immediately or easily. The contract 
to print Scribner’s was given to De Vinne because in 1876 
he was not only the best printer in America, but also because 
he was, at the age of forty-eight years, still at school in typog- 
raphy, eager to advance. He was, it would seem, the only 
printer in America at that time who knew that there was an 
art of printing which had its earlier masters and masterpieces. 
At this juncture, encouraged by the owners of The Century, 
wood engravers were bringing their art to an hitherto un- 
dreamed of perfection—the grand climacteric of that art! 
The guiding spirit and exacting critic of the sublimated art 
was A. W. Drake, art director of the magazine. The method 
of printing, the paper and the ink then in use were not equal 
to the task of giving to the public the exquisite quality of the 
engraving as shown on the engraver’s proofs. Drake demanded 
that these limitations be overcome by De Vinne. That Drake 
wanted perfection in printing is shown by the remark of the 
president of The Century Company, “Do you know, Mr. 
De Vinne, what I am proposing to do? I am proposing to 
make you the foremost printer of your time! ” and to this 
distinction De Vinne advanced. He was the first to print on 
hard packing; thus getting on the paper the exact value of 
each line in the engravings and in the types. Hard packing 
necessitated a more rigid impression, and more powerful 
printing presses had to be made to order. Printing inks were 
made to give results in rapid printing equal to those obtained 
by the stiff wood-cut inks used on engravers’ proofs. Printing 
papers were not sufficiently fine in texture, and one side was 
coarser than the other, though made as fine as the best meth- 
ods and the best machines permitted; after much experiment 
coated paper was invented for De Vinne, and first used by him 
on The Century. In those months, when a new kind of illus- 
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trated printing was being perfected — the De Vinne invention, 
now universally used— our master printer stood alongside 
his electrotypers and pressmen, by day and night, in the criti- 
cal periods, suggesting, experimenting, encouraging his helpers, 
until at last perfection was attained, the engravers were grate- 
ful and astonished, and The Century became a typographic 
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Gold medal presented to Theodore Low De Vinne by the Typothete of 
the City of New York on January 17, 1902. The sculptor’s original model 
and the steel dies from which the medal was struck are in the Typographic 
Library and Museum of the American Type Founders Company in Jersey City. 


masterpiece, done under factory conditions and always on 
time, by a staff of compositors, electrotypers and pressmen 
such as had never before been organized. They had relearned 
their respective crafts; wherever one of them went he was 
readily employed as a man trained by a great master of his art 
and mystery, truly “the foremost printer of his time.” De 
Vinne was the acknowledged printer par excellence of illus- 
trated works when process engraving began to dethrone wood 
engraving — at its finest as it virtually departed as an art — 
and he set to work again to accommodate paper, ink and 
presses to the new problem. He regretted the passing of the 
wood engraving, but soon astonished the world by the results 
he produced from process cuts, when printed on the coated 
paper made first for him by the Warrens, of Boston. 

The artists of The Century, and the engravers, the editors 
and De Vinne, grew into a close intimacy. He responded to 
these higher intellectual associations, and as his mental vision 
broadened his aspirations to excel as a printer and to bring 
his brother printers to an intellectual view of their art were 
intensified. From the time of De Vinne’s first association 
with the staff of The Century Company all his printing took 
on a superior character, whether book or commercial printing. 
His was the one printing plant in which presses were never 
idle. Buyers of printing were frequently on a waiting list 
—jit was an honor to have the De Vinne imprint on printing, 
for then there was a vast distance between De Vinne printing 
and the second best. Our recollection is that no firm disputed 
De Vinne’s ascendancy until the Bartlett-Orr Press was estab- 
lished in New York in 1891, and then only in the commercial 
catalogue field and printing by the method invented by 
De Vinne. 

Where had De Vinne gained the qualities which made him 
indispensable to the success of The Century? Except that 
he had a scholarly father, who had instilled in him a love of 
reading, De Vinne’s youthful opportunities were no better than 
those open to every youth entering upon printing as an occu- 
pation in New York city in 1848. He was required to work 
twelve hours a day, and he was no idler. At this time the 
wisest thing he did was to make his eveninzs profitable. The 
greatest dividends of life accrue from a wise use of one’s 
leisure time. De Vinne did not belong to the numerous class 
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of “intelligent” mortals who “have no time to read,” but 
have plenty of time to idle away. We find him enrolled as 
a member of the New York Typographical Society and reading 
his way through its library of some five or six thousand books. 
This library was on the corner of Broadway and Chambers 
street. Further uptown was the new Astor Library, then the 
best in America. Young De Vinne was there night after night; 
in the days of his success he frequently spoke of the value to 
him of those evenings. Eager to learn, he was just as ready 
to teach. The first public mention of him we find in 1859 
in The Printers’ Miscellany, in which his name appears as 
editor. He was then thirty-one years of age. He contributed 
articles on the history of printing, described new inventions 
and advocated the education of apprentices. At this time he 
began to study and make notes for the history of printing, 
which he completed in 1876. To make his studies more com- 
plete he acquired a knowledge of French, German and Italian. 
From 1859 until 1910 De Vinne was a more or less frequent 
contributor to the literature of printing appearing in the print- 
ing trade journals and other periodicals. In 1862 he compiled 
a “ Price List of Printing,” which was adopted for a time by 
the printers of New York, Philadelphia and Boston. In 1864 
his “ Profits of Book Composition ” was printed by the Mas- 
ter Printers’ Association of New York. In 1871 he published 
his comprehensive “ Printing Price List,” 459 pages, a most 
thorough compilation. He was indeed the originator of a 
system of price finding and he practiced profitably what he 
preached. His chief literary works are: “ The Invention of 
Printing ” (1876), which still remains the most important 
and best book on that subject in the English language; four 
text books, “ Plain Printing Types ” (1900), ‘‘ Correct Com- 
position ” (1901), “ Title Pages” (1902) and “ Modern Book 
Composition ”’ (1904 — he was then seventy-six years of age). 
Although many changes have been made in printing processes, 
these text books are still the best in our language. In 1910, 
when eighty-two years of age, De Vinne issued his “ Notable 
Printers of Italy during the Fifteenth Century,” a handsome 
volume which fittingly crowns the arduous altruistic labors of 
fifty-one years. No other author since the beginning of print- 
ing has contributed so much to its literature as has De Vinne. 
More than ninety titles bear his name, ranging from large and 
elaborate volumes to magazine articles, not including second 
editions and reprints. While his literary work was a pleasure 
to him, it had a profound educative influence, and brought 
him into harmony with the earlier master minds of typography, 
whose careers he was emulating, and it undoubtedly gave him 
an exceptionally high status with his clients and as a citizen. 

De Vinne, industrious student and busiest of working part- 
ners as he was, found time to associate himself with other 
members of his craft to advance the general interest. The 
majority of master printers then, as well as now, managing 
small or large plants wrapped themselves in the chill mantle 
of narrow selfishness, and pottered through their lives, miss- 
ing the finer aspects of their business life, and injuring their 
most selfish interests by lack of broad business fraternalism. 
Time and money without stint were given by De Vinne to 
make the printing industry profitable to all engaged in it, and 
to make it respected by the public. The first record we find 
of his activities in this phase of his life’s work is in 1861, when 
at the age of thirty-three he acted as secretary of a series of 
meetings of employing printers who desired betterment of 
conditions. On February 22, 1862, he was a speaker at a 
banquet that grew out of previous conferences at which repre- 
sentatives attended from Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Cambridge. This was the first interstate conference of mas- 
ter printers in America. The employing printers dined in 
public again in 1863 and in February, 1864. A report of that 
affair states that “the secretaryship continues to be filled — 
ably too — by Theodore L. De Vinne, who read an interesting 
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address in vindication of the claims of Holland to the inven- 
tion of printing,” an opinion which he subsequently reversed 
in favor of Gutenberg and Mainz. A scale of prices compiled 
by De Vinne was then in use by the better plants both in New 
York and in Philadelphia. Out of these meetings in the sixties 
first the New York Typothete and finally the United Typoth- 
ete of America were evolved, and at all times to the end De 
Vinne was a leader in them. 

De Vinne was one of the founders of the Grolier Club, 
which has been made famous by its work in honor of printing. 
He printed its first book, ‘““A Decree of Star Chamber,” con- 
cerning printing. Its original price was $2; now a copy is 
worth at least a hundred times that much. For the Grolier 
Club he also wrote and printed “ Historic Printing Types,” 
“ Title Pages as Seen by a Printer,” and “ Notable Printers 
of Italy during the Fifteenth Century.” These will live as 
long as men love and cherish books. 

In 1902 the Typothete of the City of New York had a 
medal struck in. honor of its founder. The sculptor combined 
in it the portraits of De Vinne and Franklin. In 1910 his 
friends and admirers presented a life-size bronze bust of him 
to Columbia University, a bronze replica of which is in the 
Typographic Library and Museum in Jersey City. During the 
term of President Low, Columbia University conferred on 


Bookplate of De Vinne with motto, ‘“‘ More enduring than bronze.” De 
Vinne had an extensive library, collected from a typographical point of view. 
This library he referred to as his schoolmaster. He was a student always — 
most of all when he was acknowledged to be a great teacher. 


De Vinne the degree of Master of Arts. Yale University had 
awarded him a similar honor. In conferring the honor, Presi- 
dent Low said: ‘As you are thus the master of the art pre- 
servative of all arts, and because you have shown yourself a 
scholar in everything related to it, I admit you to the degree of 
Master of Arts of this University.” 

De Vinne was not a genius. Like Franklin he had good 
natural talent, but, surrounded by men of equal talents — 
like Franklin in a wider field —he excelled them all in the 
use of his talents, and in the cherishing of an Ideal. Men 
not inferior in natural talent, who in their day filled a greater 
space in printing enterprises, have sunk into oblivion, and the 
world has been made no better if no worse by their labors. 
De Vinne regretted that so many of those with whom he asso- 
ciated in printing fraternities lacked vivifying Ideals. Writing 
in October, 1913, he said: ‘“‘ Printers should be inspired with 
more love and admiration for their trade. When any printer 
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merely follows his trade he makes a serious mistake. I would 
go even further in saying that a prosperous printer will be more 
successful when he can inspire the buyers of printing in all 
its forms with the understanding that meritorious printing is 
really a worthy branch of the fine arts.” This is one of the 
last utterances of the greatest authority in America on the 
history, art and literature of printing, and the matured advice 
of one who left an estate said to exceed one million dollars, 
all earned by printing. This sentiment and the result of its 
application in the life of De Vinne is the indictment of the 
printer careless of the history and literature of his great occu- 
pation, whose fate is oblivion. 

As an employer De Vinne was at his best. He took a per- 
sonal interest in his apprentices, and from his plant have 
graduated not a few master printers, as well as others holding 
executive positions. For several years he maintained a profit- 
sharing system, which worked well until the attitude of the 
Union caused its abandonment. When certain old employees 
conceived their duty to their Union paramount, and left his 
employ in a strike, De Vinne shed tears of sorrow at the 
parting. His practice was to say a pleasant word to every 
employee he met for the first time in the day’s work, either 
in the morning or toward the evening. Those who grew up 
in his plant were thoroughly trained, and their services were 
in great demand. Among other employers no other recom- 
mendation was required than that the applicant came from 
the De Vinne plant. He also actively interested himself in 
the lives of his men outside the plant, aiding them in sickness, 
especially the lads. Men who have passed most of their lives 
in the De Vinne plant testify that all good workmen loved 
De Vinne, and many a time he has been called “a prince ” of 
employers. Deep attachments were the result, and there was 
a family of one of his employees much beholden to him for 
liberal sympathy, in which he was called “ the angel.” These, 
we hold, are by no means trivial allusions, for they illustrate 
the goodness of his heart and its special susceptibility to what 
may be called a masonic-like or fraternal sentiment toward 
all who work with the types. 

The most impressive fact in the life of Theodore Low 
De Vinne was his persistent upward progress. His aspirations 
and mental activities and enthusiasms knew no ebb. His fame 
was always in the ascendant. His best work was done at an 
age when men—even those of superior capacity — have 
usually lost enthusiasm and are losing their place in the cur- 
rent of affairs. 

Eminently practical, decisively technical, a safe and sound 
financier, the most consistent amasser of just profits among 
printers of his time, he had the qualifications which are essen- 
tial in the makeup of that grim individual, the hard-headed 
business man. He confined his efforts and studies and he 
devoted his time to the promotion of Printing, to the exclusion 
of other activities; but this concentration and “ strict atten- 
tion to business ” which too often narrows the mind and sours 
the dispositions of many so-called successful men, and finally 
strands them, bankrupts of happiness and slaves of routine, 
on the shores of eternity, cultivated in De Vinne’s life a con- 
stantly increasing enthusiasm for his Art, which brought un- 
wearying pleasures to his mind, and gradually blossomed into 
a splendid reputation. 

At every angle De Vinne’s life was a success. As head of 
a family, kind and generous; as an employer, just, tolerant, 
paternal and fraternal; as a citizen, unexcelled in probity; 
as a business man, wisely economical; as a guide and mentor 
of printing fraternities, modest to a degree, earnest in action, 
indefatigably loyal, and as Master of his Art, an inspiration 
to all craftsmen engaged in or allied with typography. This 
is a carefully weighed estimate. The habit of praising dis- 
criminatingly is not so much practiced as of old. While willing 
enough to see greatness in men of the past, we are now prone 
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to overlook the same distinction among contemporary men. 
It is part of education to recognize greatness on sight. Many 
of the printers of America venerate the memory of De Vinne, 
and the measure of their veneration is the measure of their 
status as printers. 

His life proved again that business — buying and selling 
and manufacturing — may be made as noble and as fertile 
with Service to the community as any of the learned profes- 
sions or fine arts. He idealized Printing, and that Ideal was 
the firm foundation upon which he built his Reputation. Mas- 
ter of its history, he appreciated the greatness of his occu- 
pation, and made it respected by others. He knew that he 
was a Master of a civilizing force which is second to none, and 
that it might be expressed by exquisite art. Thus he enjoyed 
every laborious day, and through each day he advanced toward 
his ever-improving Ideal, for, like all great characters, he 
knew, to quote Carlyle, one of his favorite authors, that “ the 
greatest of faults is to be conscious of none.” 

We have here endeavored to portray such phases of the 
serene yet strenuous life of this great printer as will illus- 
trate to those who did not know him personally how much 
men may honor themselves by understanding his character and 
appreciating his achievements. There are hundreds of young 
men in printing today who have the ability, if they have the 
spirit, industry, principles and enthusiasm, to follow in the 
footsteps of this Master among Printers, and who by making 
him their model may transform sordid business into idea! 
pleasure, and make their lives successful in a good degree in 
all its spiritual and mental and commercial phases, as did 
Theodore Low De Vinne in the superlative degree. 


HOLLAND ELECTED PRESIDENT OF A. A. C. W. 


Louis Holland, of Kansas City, Missouri, was unanimously 
elected president of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World at the annual convention held in Milwaukee, June 11 
to 15. Mr. Holland was elected over Bennett Chapple, of 
Middletown, and on Mr. Chapple’s motion the vote was made 
unanimous. Two Chicago men were named for the presidency, 
Homer Buckley and Charles Henry Mackintosh, the retiring 
president, but both withdrew. The new president has been 
active for many years in the affairs of the A. A. C. W. and is 
well qualified by ability and experience to fill the position. 
He is president of the Holland Engraving Company, of Kansas 
City. Jesse H. Neal, executive secretary of the Associated 
Business Papers, Incorporated, New York city, was unani- 
mously elected secretary-treasurer. 

The keynote of the convention was the decision that adver- 
tising men and women must play a leading part in the restora- 
tion of prosperity and peace to the world. Prominent speakers 
emphasized this point in addressing the general sessions and 
departmental meetings of the convention on the various phases 
of advertising and of business in general. Three thousand 
delegates were present, representing the United States, Can- 
ada, England, Switzerland, India, Mexico and China. 

Atlantic City was chosen as the convention city for 1923. 
The invitation of Sir Charles F. Higham to hold the 1924 con- 
vention in London, England, was endorsed. This endorsement 
will be placed in the hands of the 1923 convention with a rec- 
ommendation for its approval. Chicago has promised to send 
one hundred delegates to London. 

Milwaukee was voted “the ideal convention city ” by the 
delegates. The local committees had spared no trouble or 


expense in decorating the main business streets and in provid- 
ing an elaborate and enjoyable program for their guests. In 
arranging the program of entertainment care was taken that 
none of these features should conflict with the business sessions. 

Several changes in the organization of the A. A. C. W. were 
adopted to increase the efficiency of the association in dealing 
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with the problems of modern business. The recommendation 
of President Mackintosh that the Executive Committee of 
twenty members should be reduced to seven was adopted. 
Each member of the new committee will represent a phase of 
association work. His report also recommended that the 
A. A. C. W. should create greater interest in advertising clubs 
through educational and Better Business Bureau work. To 
carry out this work he recommended that four field secretaries 
be appointed. Each of these secretaries will have a restricted 
territory and be required to visit each club in his territory four 
times a year, and, if required, help organize educational work 
and membership drives and give personal service and counsel. 

The A. A. C. W. has enjoyed a healthy growth during the 
past year. Individual membership has increased from 23,986 
to 25,872. The number of local clubs has grown from 213 
to 255. The surplus funds on hand, according to the presi- 
dent’s report, amount to approximately $37,000, an increase 
of more than $8,500 over the report of the previous year. 

The National Vigilance Committee is extending its work 
into rural communities and is doing good work in investigating 
and exposing fraudulent investment schemes. The number of 
Better Business Bureaus has been increased from 30 to 36. 
These bureaus are local vigilance committees where paid sec- 
retaries handle the work. The annual budget for the support 
of this work has been increased from $400,000 to $500,000. 


“PROCESS ENGRAVING” 


A recent addition to the list of available books on the en- 
graver’s art is “ Process Engraving,” by Edward S. Pilsworth. 
It is an interesting and readable book, though the notice on 
the paper jacket might lead the reader to expect too much. 
The notice reads: “ Both a history of the engraver’s art and 
a thorough review of the processes employed today are em- 
bodied in this book.” 

No photoengraver would expect to find a complete history 
of process engraving and a thorough review of all the processes 
in use today in a volume of 168 pages. We do not believe the 
author would claim as much as his enthusiastic press agent. 
Nevertheless, we believe that the layman who wants to learn 
something about photoengraving will find this book interesting 
and understandable. Undoubtedly many practical engravers 
would also find it useful. 

The history of engraving is briefly sketched in the intro- 
duction. There are two errors in this history. The invention 
of the white line in wood engraving is credited to one “ Ber- 
wick ” and the invention of the halftone to Meisenbach. The 
error of crediting Meisenbach with the invention of the half- 
tone is so widespread that we feel called upon here to say a 
few words on behalf of Stephen H. Horgan, who was making 
halftones for the New York Daily Graphic in 1880, three years 
before his German competitor patented another and different 
method of halftone making. In justice to the “ dean of photo- 
engravers ” and to combat the notion that every worth while 
idea is of foreign origin, we have digressed somewhat. 

The book discusses only the two most familiar processes. 
line and halftone engraving. These processes and the equip- 
ment used are described in a clear and interesting way, with 
many illustrations to make the text clear. While the less 
familiar processes have not been touched upon, their discus- 
sion in a handbook of this size is hardly essential, as the average 
user of plates, for whom this book is chiefly intended, uses 
halftones and line engravings almost exclusively. Those who 
are interested in either a practical or a theoretical way in other 
processes can find the information they desire in bulkier and 
more expensive volumes. 

“ Process Engraving,” by Edward S. Pilsworth. Published 
by the Macmillan Company, New York city. May be secured 
through The Inland Printer Company. 
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BY ROBERT E. RAMSAY 


Author “ Effective House-Organs,”’ 


and ‘“ Effective Direct Advertising.” 


This department takes up the subject of effective direct advertising for printers, both in connection with the sale of their product, and in planning 


direct advertising for their clients. 


It is not a “review” of specimens, nor does it treat of direct advertising from that standpoint. 


Printers are 


urged to send in specimens of direct advertising prepared for themselves or their clients, in order that they may be used to demonstrate principles. 


Author “ Effective House-Organs ” 

Note: This subject of writing copy, to use the parlance of the 
advertising world, is the question all too often taken up at the 
very outset in preparing to become a producer of direct advertising. 
With our series of articles on the general subject of preparing 
direct advertising for our own use and the use of our customers, 
we find eight steps have been taken prior to this: First, an analysis 
of the defect of so much direct advertising — LACK OF CONTINUITY. 
Second, the .1st, its importance, how producers can help in com- 
piling correct lists, etc. Third, the PHYSICAL CLASSIFICATIONS AND 
THEIR APPLICATIONS. Fourth, RETURNS from various physical clas- 
sifications. Fifth, the INTERRELATION OF DIRECT ADVERTISING with 
all other forms of advertising and with business in general. Sixth, 
ANALYSIS OF MARKET, and PLANNING direct advertising, including 
the evolution of the wea from the mental standpoint only. Seventh, 
PLANNING THE UNIT OR UNITS from the MECHANICAL and PHYSICAL 
aspects. Eighth, Planning THE OUTSIDE and the COME-BACK for 
different units. 


Writing Direct Advertising 


Somewhere in the play “ Faust’ Goethe puts this phrase 
into the mouth of Mephistopheles: “And precisely where 
ideas fail, do words come opportunely into play.” 

If one were inclined to be facetious in opening a chapter 
on the writing of direct adve1tising — more so than the writing 
of any form of advertising, it must be admitted — we might 
take this phrase from the famous German author as a text. 
Surely in no other walk of life is the paucity of ideas so fre- 
quently disguised with a flow of words! 

Writing direct advertising is important, but in the opinion 
of the writer it is necessarily secondary to: (1) Choosing the 
right list; (2) Analyzing the market and marketing condi- 
tions; (3) Deciding upon proper psychological appeal; (4) 
Planning the campaign and choosing the right physical piece 
or pieces. Putting words on paper comes easy to a large 
number of folks — witness the great increase in submissions 
of short-stories, poems and other so-called literary works, 
according to statements from the publishers of the day. It 
is natural, therefore, that producers of direct advertising are 
prone to rush into the field by the creation of a “ Service 
Department.” Pinned down to facts, this department consists 
of a young man who has a fecundity for phrasemaking, and 
the printer’s service is to offer the services of this writer. 

Here is a typical piece of direct advertising copy prepared 
by such a “service department ”’: 

The Blank — — combines artistic design, sound con- 
struction and moderate price. It makes its appeal to those who 
appreciate utility when expressed in terms of beauty. 

The Blank —— here illustrated has a purity of line and 
a refinement of detail which makes it suitable for any living room 
which is furnished in good taste. 

The price is very moderate, which is made possible by the 
codperative buying of the companies listed. They will be glad to 
show you this, or to answer inquiries by mail. 


and ‘‘ Effective Direct Advertising.” 


What is this piece of direct advertising trying to advertise? 
What is it trying to sell? Aside from the reference in the 
second paragraph to a living room one might think it was 
about an automobile. We will let you in on a secret, it was 
meant to sell an electric table lamp. But read it over again 
and in the blank space insert the word phonograph. Note 
how well the word fits. Read it once more but insert daven- 
port, morris chair, or bookcase and see how it is still good 
copy — to read. 

Perhaps, in your opinion, we approach the subject of 
writing direct advertising from a negative angle. Frankly we 
are approaching it from this angle in order to emphasize the 
enormous amount of money wasted through starting out to 
write copy as the first step in preparing direct advertising. 
The example quoted is what is called “trite” copy. To dis- 
cover trite copy you eliminate your own brand name, or that 
of your clients’ product, and substitute some other brand 
name or product in its place. If the copy will permit this 
elasticity it is trite copy, and is similar to all too much adver- 
tising prepared by a producer whose equipment is as indicated 
in our opening paragraphs. 

Do not misunderstand, we are not finding fault with the 
printer as a producer of direct advertising, as a general rule. 
Some of the best and most effective direct advertising has been 
created within the offices and shops of printer-producers. 
When an advertiser produces his own direct advertising with- 
out outside aid, he may be guilty of innumerable acts of omis- 
sion and commission, but as a rule he will not be guilty of 
writing copy of the character just described. The copy may 
be long and tiresome, but it will not be cleverly trite. 

The two main subdivisions of all effective direct adver- 
tising copy are: (1) Human-interest, or the appeal to the 
senses and emotions of the reader; and (2) reason why, or 
the appeal to reason, rather than to senses or emotions. 

Professor George Burton Hotchkiss, dean of the School 
of Marketing of New York University, has analyzed innu- 
merable advertising appeals of the two general classifications 
just referred to, and gives us their general uses: 

Human-interest copy is appropriate for use in direct adver- 
tising of: (1) Products for personal use, such as toilet articles, 
jewelry, clothing accessories, etc.; (2) Products for family 
use that help in the enjoyment of life: musical instruments, 
toys, and the like; (3) Products that touch upon personal 
safety or life and health of the individual or members of his 
family, such as insurance, safety windows, revolvers, fire- 
fighting equipment, etc.; (4) Products purchased frequently, 
such as gifts, silverware, books, flowers, and the like; (5) 
Nearly all foods and edibles, inciuding smoking materials, 
especially when purchased for enjoyment, rather than for 
nourishment. 
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Reason-why copy is appropriate for 
use in direct advertising of: (1) Products 
bought for investment purposes, such as 
real estate, advertising, and the like; 
(2) Products bought for building pur- 
poses: roofing, wallboard, lumber, etc.; 
(3) Products bought for business, in- 
dustrial and agricultural uses, such as 
machinery, tools, office devices, etc.; 
(4) Products bought not for their own 
value but as accessories: automobile 
accessories, tires, boots, shoes, etc.; 
(5) Products in fields where competi- 
tion is keen, such as automobiles, etc. 


No matter which form is used, how- 
ever, there are three basic principles 
underlying the writing of direct adver- 
tising copy. These principles are: Unity 
of appeal, getting over into your reader’s 
mind a unified, coherent, single impres- 
sion. Clarity of expression, making your 
language so clear that it can not be 
misunderstood. Correct emphasis, the 
placing of the appeals in the order that 
will be most effective in reaching the 
largest number of readers. One specific 
instance will make clear the last named 
principle, and the first two principles, 
unity and clarity, are, we think, self 
explanatory. 

Dear Sir: 

If you have decided not to accept the 
invitation to ownership in this company, 
kindly return the book which we sent you 
twelve days ago, in response to your re- 
quest, postage for which is enclosed. 

If you have decided to accept our in- 
vitation, you will still be in time to secure 
one of the ownerships alloted to your State, 
if your application is mailed promptly 
upon receipt of this letter. 

Here you have the appeal as it was 
first issued. It is the follow-up by a 
bond house to those who had received 
an elaborate book that had been sent 
upon request. The plan of the advertiser 


was to induce action by asking for the return of the book after Can its use be illustrated, or must it be described? 
a twelve-day interval had passed without an order. Results Is the product an experiment, subject to change in form, 
from the mailing of this piece were not up to expectations. or nearly perfect? 
Then without any other change than that the second paragraph Then the writer of the direct advertising must be able to 
was placed first and the first second, another mailing was answer these queries about the prospects to be addressed: 
made, with an increase in returns of forty per cent. Who are the probable buyers? 

Correct emphasis means also the placing of the emphasis Where are the possible buyers? 
in the right manner, for all emphasis means no emphasis, and What are the possible buyers? 
certain parts must be brought out in almost every piece of How can they be classified? 
direct advertising in order to produce the best results. —either by different grades of products, 

In order to write copy that has unity, clarity and emphasis —or by the entire family of products. 
one must first know all about the product or service to be What do they already know about these goods? 
advertised, which means answering some such questions as What do they already know about other similar goods? 


these: 


Is the product something new in formation or function? 
Is its use familiar to possible buyers? 


Is it a necessity? 
Is it a convenience? 
Is it a luxury? 


How does it compare with competing services or products? place.” This has seldom been more impressively portrayed 


Does it represent a complete sale? 


Does it represent a sale involving an accessory or addi- It contains but five small! pages of copy, printed on the inside 


tional sales? 
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A PRINTING QUESTIONNAIRE 


that printers find helpful in building successful direct advertising 
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Direct Advertising is more than smooth phrases and attractive typography. If it is to be real 
printed salesmanship rather than mere publicity the printer-producer must keep in mind the points 
which have been listed in this questionnaire issued by the S. D. Warren Company. 



















How will they order? 
— direct, through salesmen, or retailers, 
or through wholesalers or other suppliers? 
What is the size of the average order? 
Coupled with these answers there must be a knowledge of 
language so as to be able to “ put the right word in the right 
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Press Corporation, of Pittsburgh, is able to help a buyer and 
user of direct advertising through its knowledge of language. 
The booklet reads: 


The writer of advertisements is concerned chiefly with selling. 
It is important that his thoughts be concentrated on selling points 
rather than on sentence formation. His phrases should be filled 
with simple logic rather than rhetorical gems. 

However, the secret of strength in writing lies in the art of using 
the right word in the right place, and the advertising writer must 
give due consideration to the principles of grammar if he expects 
to achieve clarity and strength of expression. A misformed phrase 
may obscure the most important statement in an advertisement. 
A colloquialism may not be understood outside the writer’s own 
community. 

There is often a fine distinction between words which are 
apparently synonymous, and an unfortunate choice can distort the 
true meaning of a sentence and rob it of its selling value. 

The ideal advertising writer would probably be one who is both 
a keen salesman and a meticulous grammarian, but, unfortunately, 
the two characteristics are seldom possessed by one individual. 

The professor of English, as a rule, is not qualified to write 
sales literature; and the advertising writer, engaged with the prob- 
lem of creating sales, is prone to give insufficient attention to 
sentence structure. 

Consequently, an arrangement which makes it possible for the 
advertising writer to obtain the suggestions of a grammarian is 
often very desirable. 

* * * 

For nineteen years The Eddy Press Corporation has rendered 
just such a service to its customers. Changes in phraseology which 
will clarify the meanings of sentences are suggested in the margins 
of proofs. 

Faulty construction and incorrect usage are called to the writer’s 
attention. He then has the option of accepting those suggestions 
which, in his opinion, will add to the virility of his copy. 

THE Evpy Press Corporation. 
This particular booklet arrived in an envelope bearing the 
title on the outside; we presume it was part of a series of book- 
lets on the services of the Eddy corporation, and, if so, the 
series should have been well received. 

The accompanying chart illustration from a series of 
booklets issued by S. D. Warren Company, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, is very good in helping to decide on the appeal — human- 
interest or reason-why, the choice of language, the plan of 
copy to be used; in short a complete study of product, its raw 
materials, its use, the competing products, their advertising, 
what the sales force has discovered, what the trade journals in 
the field are saying, a number of more or less mechanical 
methods of getting the cata before the writer of copy. Another 
of these automatic check-up charts is that published by Ross- 
Gould Company, of St. Louis, Missouri, specialists in the 
production of direct advertising. This chart, and also the 
Warren, both bring out phases of the general plan of cam- 
paign and analysis, as well as the writing of copy, which is 
necessary since the two are almost inextricably intertwined. 
The Ross-Gould copy-checking chart reads: 


TuE PROPOSITION 
Make it: Attractive; Exclusive; Superior; Impelling. 
STATEMENT OF THE PROPOSITION 
Make it: Clear; Attractive; Convincing; Concise. 
TERMS OF PAYMENT AND DELIVERY 
Make them as: Attractive, Different, and Acceptable as possible. 
SEQUENCE OF PRESENTATION 
Put it in the order of: (1) Attracting attention; (2) Arousing 
interest; (3) Creating desire; (4) Convincing judgment; 
(5) Securing action. 
ATTENTION 
Use one or more of: Isolation; Perception of advantage. 
Novelty of: Idea; Statement; Form; Proposition. 
INTEREST 
Use one or more of: Human appeal; Self interest (reader’s) ; 
Promise of satisfying in best manner som2 strong need or 
desire of reader; Interesting style. 
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DESIRE 

Copy should strongly depict: 

of denial — or both. 
JUDGMENT 

(Intellectual doubts) 

Copy should remove skepticism by: Recommendations; Tes- 
timonials; Guaranties; Money-back offers; Trial offers; 
Demonstrations; Samples; Explanation of working details; 
Length of service; Offers to prove; Comparisons; Reputa- 
tion of seller; Prominence of users; Number of users. 

OBJECTIONS 

Copy should answer such objections as: 
“ Oughtn’t to” — buy this. 

Cite: Price; Value; Terms; Credit; Discount; 
Exchange privilege; Extra service —- repairs, etc. 

Anticipate other vital objections, since the piece has no chance 
to answer objections as the personal salesman has. 

ACTION 

Make it desirable to act quickly by: Special offers; 
limit; Quantity limit; Prizes; Premiums. 

Make it easy to act quickly by: Return envelopes; Return 
cards; Order blanks; Specific suggestions what to say or do. 

LinE oF Least RESISTANCE 

Make everything as easy to do as possible: Easy reading; 
; Easy understanding; Easy action; Easy pay. 

PRINCIPLES OF FAVORABLE IMPRESSION 

Create most favorable atmosphere in copy as a whole or in 
each part. 

PRINCIPLES OF HARMONY 

Fitness of: Language; Appeal; Paper; Art, etc. 

—to the character of the: Prospect; Proposition; Seller; 
Time; Place. 

HuMAN PREJUDICES 

Avoid: Egotism; Rank exaggeration; Debatable statements; 
Prejudices peculiar to class addressed, such as those of: 
Age; Nationality; Sex; Occupation; Social status 

CONDENSATION 

Elimination of: Verbosity; Tautology; Irrelevancy; Undue 

repetition of thought. 
CorRECTNESS OF LANGUAGE AND FoRM 

Grammar; Orthography; Punctuation; Paragraphing; Form 
of arrangement; Correct use of figurative language: Similes, 
Metaphors, Antitheses, etc. 

GENERAL TONE 

Natural; Strong; Positive; Convincing; Impelling. 
STYLE 

Interesting; Bright; Rapid; Learned, or Impressive — accord- 
ing to proposition. 

OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 

(Other similar considerations as to copy and _ plans arising 
from special requirements of each individual case.) 

Stop here a moment and check the first example of copy 
herein with this chart and see where it fails! Not all written 
direct advertising, especially one unit, fulfills each of these 
functions and will be so built that it can be checked against 
this chart, but let’s take an example. And to bring it nearer 
to home, let’s take a piece of printer’s own publicity. The 
one best example out of a sheaf of specimens comes from 
Croft & Wright, Toronto, Canada. It is an envelope-size 
folder or circular. Printed in three colors only, yellow, blue 
and black, on a blue stock. The outside attracts attention by 
picture and by written copy: ‘“ Keep the Wheels of Business 
Turning; Get Your Night Lights Burning.” Nothing trite 
about that copy or treatment. A good approach to selling 
more printing — through selling more direct advertising — 
through selling more goods for advertisers! 

Attention is thus transferred into interest, on the first fold: 

Remember the days when you were burning the midnight elec- 
tricity in an attcmpt to keep up with the demands that were made 
upon you? You couldn’t have kept that up indefinitely, could 
you? You simply had to have a lull, a recess, a chance to think, 
to plan, to catch your breath, to overhaul your engines and get 
steam up so that you could run along at top speed, without fear 
of trouble, during the next great tide of prosperity. 


Pleasure of gratification; Pain 


“Won't”; “ Can't”; 


Premium; 


Time 
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Then on the first inside fold we find this, 
partly appealing to caution and convinc- 
ing our judgment, and partly creating 
our desire: 

But now — You have had enough of 
this easy, short-time existence — you want 
more action, more of the music of your 
business machinery, the hum of industry, 
the song of success. 

Have you buried yourself in your shell- 

proof dug-out waiting for the storm to 
pass? Come on out and have a look 
around — the weather’s clearing — and you 
will see every indication that you had bet- 
ter fire up and get the old bus ready for a 
record run. How? 
Finally on the inside fold, which is re- 
produced on this page, we secure action, 
and convince judgment. The opening 
appeal is followed by ten concisely 
worded reasons-why. The only way this 
unit could have been improved, in our 
opinion, would have been by the inclusion 
of a return card, or data blank, to excite 
immediate action. 

All the examples quoted so far have 
been of the reason-why type of advertis- 
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You Can 


keep the wheels of your business turning 
and even get your night lights burning by 
the judicious use of Direct Mail Advertising 


Because 


Your message goes DIRECT from you to the 
person you want to reach. 


You can suit your message to the conditions 
of the moment, thereby increasing its interest. 


You can get it out in any form you desire— 
illustrated letter, folder, booklet, etc., etc. 


You can select your prospects. 


There is no waste. You pay for only a suffi- 
cient issue to reach the people you want to 
interest. 


You can make your message more personal. 
No shouting at the crowd, as in some forms 
of advertising, but a personal talk with the 
individual. 


You can use it for any particular purpose you 
have in mind from getting orders direct 
(consider the success of the mail order houses 
as proof of this) to paving the way for your 
salesmen. 


You can express your own individuality with 
great freedom. As a famous writer said “You 
can get into the envelope and seal the flap” 


You can appeal to various classes of people by 
the different methods best calculated to 
interest them, 


All businesses can use Direct Mail Advertising 
to advantage whether using other methods or 
not, 





ing. This is the safe form, and by that 
we mean there is usually less chance of 
becoming verbose, or giving the prospect 
a hard-to-understand or poor impression. 
We are not foes of human-interest copy, 
in fact the writer is a great believer in 
it, under certain circumstances, and when 
it fits. An attempt to inject human in- 
terest into printer’s direct advertising 
often results in “ clever” copy; that is, 
copy so clever that its very cleverness is 
remembered rather than its appeal. 
Here is one enclosure; we have 
omitted names, and have changed tele- 
phone numbers, otherwise the words are 


81 Peter Street 


CROFT & WRIGHT, Printers ce 


CREATORS AND PRODUCERS OF 
EFFECTIVE DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 


We’ll be glad to help you in a constructive way 
with your Advertising problems 






A 


Adelaide 932 aki 


TORONTO 





7 ilz so 5 Ta + 04 s . 
Just like the original : We have no Nothing trite or superficially clever about this copy. It’s emphatic and to the point. Inside spread 


regular solicitor to bother you, But — 

Oh Boy!! (Cartoon of small body, big- 

headed man running.) We’ll be hot after that job of Printing 
if you'll just call us up! Home Main 605, Bell Apple 3281. 
We are equipped and rush jobs are a special delight! ” Does 
that give you a very elevated opinion of the advertiser? 

Here is another even more clever, and yet human-interest 
appeal of a printer. It is a blotter, apparently a stock design 
from a lithographing house, showing a peculiar looking stork, 
grinding his bill on an automatic grindstone; thrown in for 
good measure is another stock cut (printed) of a clown’s 
head, with these words: “Only two kinds of printing done 
here — ours and others.” The headline (copy) of this blotter 
is: “ Reducing His Bill!” Under that we read this human- 
interest appeal: 

He’s been toting little tots, 

For many, many years, 

Until his bill has grown so large, 

The old man tore the air. 

Now he’s reducing his big bill, 

And father’s feeling better; 

If you use Printing get in line, 

Our prices they are melting. 
Way off to the left we read in small type, under the name of 
the proprietor of this printer, “ Bill Reducer.” And this in 
1922, A. D.! The only other things on this little 634-inch 





of broadside issued by Croft & Wright, Toronto. 


blotter are a trade-mark the size of a dollar, a colored initial, 
four wavy-lined rules top and bottom with the word Printing 
cut in six times, and the telephone number! Thus we swing 
around the circle of copy, back to our opening paragraphs. 
You can take the copy on this blotter, insert any other product 
in the dictionary of business in place of printing, and it fits 
just as well! No wonder printers complain about lack of 
business, cut their prices and have no respect for their craft. 

Strictly speaking, the examples quoted are more in the 
nature of humorous appeals than they are true human-interest 
writing. It has been the writer’s experience that humorous 
appeals may be used, but always with extreme care. 

Which brings us the final thought on writing direct adver- 
tising, the subject of brevity. ‘ Very brief, and in large let- 
ters” is dinned at many writers of direct advertising. The 
fact is “ brevity may be the soul of wit,” but writers of direct 
advertising are supposed to be famous for wit! Use sufficient 
words — and no more — to tell your story interestingly, con- 
vincingly and effectively. Some writer unknown to the author 
has summed up the ideal length for copy when he said: “ That 
writer does the most good who gives his reader the utmost 
knowledge and takes from him the /east time.” 

Try for that ideal, both in your own copy and in that which 
you write for your clients. 
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WHEN THE PRINTER EMPLOYS COLOR 
BY WALDON FAWCETT 


“ When may a color scheme of a label or package be copy- 
righted?” This is a problem which has puzzled many who 
are engaged in advertising and merchandising goods. While 
there is no hard and fast rule as to what constitutes an infringe- 
ment on some one else’s right to the use of color, the general 
principles followed by the United States Patent Office as 
described here by Mr. Fawcett will be of considerable assist- 
ance both to the printer and to his customer. The respon- 
sibility of the printer in this connection is also dealt with. 


INT Somme, MN ANY are the complications that would be 

« G avoided by printers if all demands made 

=| upon them for the use of color were expres- 

/ sive merely of.a desire on the part of cus- 

| tomers for the impressive, the striking, 

yes, even the sensational, in typographical 

effects. If the object were simply to arrest 

the attention of the casual beholder, the 

printer’s only responsibility, other than the purely technical 

considerations, would be to conjure a color scheme that did 

not too closely parallel other bursts of color emanating from 

the same shop or that had circulation in the same environ- 

ment. However, there is no such simple code for the color 

printer. He takes on obligations, in many instances, by his 

use of color, and these are multiplying and growing in com- 
plexity with the progress of the graphic arts. 


| 
| 


‘ 


That the present-day printer has his own “rising tide of 
color,” which is a liability as well as an asset, is due to the 
impulse, common to an ever-increasing number of buyers of 
printing, to rely upon color for something more than the 
capture of fancy. The more skilful and resourceful the 
employer of the art preservative, the less willing he is to have 
his favorite color or colors merely a temporary medium of 
emphasis. His ambition is to establish a property right in 
color. And he looks to the printer to help him do it, to help 
him by choice or combination of colors, by execution, and by 
isolation. Here is a task to test the enthusiasm of the pro- 
gressive printer who tries to act as counselor or adviser to his 
patrons. 

Aside from the moral obligation involved when a printer 
acts as trustee of color for a customer, there may be a legal 
responsibility. The courts have, on occasion, said some rather 
harsh things in criticism of printers who put out color jobs 
which had suspicious similarity to compositions of earlier 
date from other shops. Even more to the point, the federal 
judicial arbiters who are on guard against unfair competition, 
have declared, in effect, that it is the duty of an employing 
printer to see to it that his designers do not indulge in repeti- 
tion of color layouts to the extent that a later comer will 
apparently be guilty of imitating what has been created for a 
prior user. Such is the disposition to deem the printer the 
partner of an imitative advertiser or packager that the con- 
scientious printer now goes out of his way to dissuade the 
patron who borrows color inspiration even from an obscure 
foreign source. 

It is difficult enough for the printer when a customer calls 
for a color scheme that will give individuality or “ personal- 
ity” to his trade literature and to the “dress” of his goods. 
Even more formidable is the specification when the order 
giver desires that color be so used as to distinguish and identify 
his product or his place of business, for the printer probably 
knows, what the customer so often does not know, that there 
is no trade-mark monopoly obtainable in mere color. At least 
there is no sanction for color alone and as such at the regis- 
tration bureau at the United States Patent Office. But because 
the buyer of printing learns that he may copyright a label 
which, in the eyes of the layman, is nothing more than a badge 
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of color, he is prone, in not a few instances, to think that the 
printer should be capable of a color combination that will be 
at his exclusive service as a private trade-mark. 

More than a third of a century ago the United States 
Courts gave decision that a label of a single color apart from 
any name, figure or device with which it may be connected, 
can not be protected as a trade-mark. One of the earliest 
rulings was to the effect that a printed device produced by a 
combination and alternate arrangement of red and yellow 
spaces is not a valid trade-mark. A well known seedsman had 
his printer produce a red bag as a container for seeds, think- 
ing that he could reserve that printed form to his sole use 
by means of a trade-mark registration, but the authorities at 
Washington refused to accept. 

However, the seeming prohibition of a bald appropriation 
of mere color for trade-mark purposes, instead of operating 
as a handicap to the printer, is in reality an incentive to the 
would-be colorist to employ a capable printer and turn the 
problem over to him. Because it has always been conceded 
that the proper method of using color for merchandise iden- 
tification is to employ the coveted color in connection with 
some definite arbitrary design such as a circle, star, cross, 
crescent or other figure or an advertising character or mascot 
as, for example, the Gold Dust twins. It is entirely possible 
to employ color so persistently in definite association with 
some characteristics of printing that in due time it will be the 
color rather than the typographical form which will serve the 
public as a clue to origin or identity. 

Our official trade-mark censors have been wont latterly 
to allow considerable latitude to color when associated with 
typography or when made to serve as the background of a 
printed form. By way of illustration take the case of the 
purple disk or printed label which the Victor Talking Machine 
Company uses on its blue seal records. In the eyes of the 
average citizen that disk is essentially nothing more than a 
purple label or medallion carrying the title of a musical selec- 
tion but distinguishable at a casual glance by its distinctive 
color. Yet that purple disk was formally approved by the 
United States Commissioner of Patents on appeal as a regis- 
trable trade-mark. The color of the disk in conjunction with 
its shape made an acceptable combination, just as a red star, 
a white cross or a green crescent evades the barrier placed 
against mere color. To sum up this angle of the subject, it 
may be said that color when impressed in a printed design 
can constitute a valid trade-mark, but Uncle Sam will not 
authenticate a trade-mark dependent solely upon the color of 
the paper or ink. 

Because so many of the customers of the average printer 
look upon trade-marks and labels as interchangeable, cr as 
one and the same thing, it may be necessary, under certain 
circumstances for the printer to point out that even the few 
restrictions that apply to the use of colors as trade-marks 
fail to apply in the case of labels. To qualify for copyright 
as a label it is only necessary that a tag, sticker, band, or 
wrapper shall describe the article of commerce to which it is 
attached. The color of a label has no more bearing on the 
eligibility of a label than has the size of the form, the type 
faces, or the weight of the paper stock. 

But although the printer has a free hand in the use of 
color in a label he must, if he desires copyright recognition at 
Washington, see to it that there are some artistic character- 
istics in the colorful setting. Labels — and all that is true of 
labels applies with equal force to advertising prints — must 
be original, the result of intellectual labor founded on the 
creative powers of the mind. A label or a print which con- 
tain only an arrangement of printed matter naming and 
describing a commodity or giving directions for its use will 
not pass as an artistic production at the United States Patent 
Office. To express it differently, composition and typographical 
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design are requisite for a copyrightable label or print, no 
matter what the color embellishment. Merely what the 
censors term “ the expected skill of the typesetter ” does not 

supply what is accounted at Washington to be artistic merit. 

In line with this sentiment the highest authority at the patent 

office not long ago rejected a label comprising a Greek cross 

printed in red, surrounded by a yellow circle and with a column 

of descriptive matter upon each side. He said that did not 

involve an exercise of the creative powers of the mind but 

merely the work of a typesetter. 

The printer who is called upon, when filling a print or 
label order, to exercise just enough artistry to put over a 
color scheme which forms the real objective may be puzzled 
as to the location of the dividing line between the creative 
production and the routine product of a typesetter. There 
is no hard and fast rule, but, generally speaking, the typograph- 
ical arrangement which bears evidence of the work of a 
designer will receive a passport where the work of an unimag- 
inative typesetter will fall short. Printed matter which is 
ordinary and printed in ordinary type is not likely to be freed 
of that stigma by the most gorgeous display of color. 

Too great reliance must not be placed on color for that 
distinction which is the first requisite of a label in order to 
render it copyrightable. This was brought out a short time 
since by an experience of the firm of Taylor, Clapp & Beall. 
This buyer of printing is engaged in the marketing of white 
cambric and undertook to fulfill the obligation to describe its 
wares on its label by providing a label with a white color 
scheme. The head of the patent office upheld his subordinates 
in rejecting the label as not being sufficiently distinctive. 

In the use of color there are vital considerations for print- 
ers quite apart from the functions that it is sought to have 
color perform as trade-marks and labels. Constant reitera- 
tion is convincing many business men that color printing will 
prevent or discourage substitution. But a goodly proportion 
of the number would have a colorful atmosphere not by a 
modest label or trade-mark but by causing a chosen color to 
dominate a package or a container. Given this recourse to 
color, the ethics which must govern the printer are those pre- 
scribed by the courts in prevention of unfair competition. 

Whether a printer is endeavoring to create commercial 
attire unique in color arrangement or is ambitious to employ 
color without trespassing on the privileges of rival color claim- 
ants, it must be remembered that a property right in a color 
scheme can exist only where a pioneer user of color has used 
it so conspicuously and so long in advance of all competitors 
that the general public has come to regard the color or colors 
as characteristic of the original discoverer. There is another 
factor to be reckoned with in this same connection, namely, 
that one printed interpretation of color does not necessarily 
bar from the field other and different interpretations of the 
same color. 

This last tenet of liberty in color printing was emphasized 
only a few weeks ago in the outcome of a rather notable con- 
troversy between Smith-Kline & French Company and the 
American Druggists Syndicate over the use of red printing 
ink as significant of aspirin. One concern packed its goods 
in a flat paper box bearing a red band. The container em- 
ployed by the other house carried a red parallelogram. But 
despite the fact that it was shown that one brand of aspirin 
was known to the public as “red band” aspirin, a federal 
court refused to interfere with the other firm using the ruddy 
hue. The judges recalled that in the somewhat similar case 
of Omega Oil versus Weschler it was held that use of a green 
color on a wrapper or box of soap could not be enjoined. And 
they further reasoned that in the current case a solid red 
stripe or parallelogram which does not go to the edge of a box 
can not in any sense be called a band, conflicting with the use 
by another firm of a belt of the same color going around a box. 
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A detail to be remembered by the printer treading the 
mazes of color is that in a conflict over color possession it 
makes all the difference in the world whether or not the typo- 
graphical features are reminiscent. In the case just cited of 
the rival reds the Court was swayed to its decision by the 
differences in the character of the printed matter set upon the 
red ground. The colors were matched, but the disparity of the 
printed copy did not indicate an attempt at counterfeiting. 
On the other hand, the William Wrigley Jr. Company on one 
occasion obtained redress against a competitor who had placed 
on the market chewing gum that not only imitated the Wrigley 
product in the color of the wrapper but in the style and color 
of the lettering and markings. 

When rival users of printed matter flaunt the same solid 
color, charitable mentors may admit the possibility of a coin- 
cidence. But this assumption does not extend with the same 
force to a scheme of colors. Hence the moral for printers, that 
it is more satisfactory to originate a combination of colors 
and more dangerous to duplicate such a combination than it 
is to summon to service a single color, unless the color scheme 
is a most distinctive one. Reversing the reasoning above out- 
lined, it is found that a departure in color will sometimes serve 
as an alibi for a printer who finds it necessary to produce text 
or illustrations somewhat similar to those employed by another 
interest and who desires to disclaim, in so far as possible, any 
desire or intent of deceptive imitation. 

Within the past few years the Federal Trade Commission 
— so-called “ supreme court of business ”— has come forward 
as the most advanced and strongest defender of color rights in 
printing. This is, indeed, as it should be, since the federal 
business monitor was created to enforce the nation’s newest 
and most drastic law against unfair trading. In no instance, 
thus far, has the commission disciplined a business house sim- 
ply and solely because of the unauthorized borrowing of a color 
scheme in printing. But, in precedents such as the case of the 
Universal Battery Service Company, the commission has 
ordered a trailing competitor to “ cease and desist” from the 
use of a color scheme in printed matter resembling that pre- 
viously adopted and in use by a firm longer established in the 
same field. Nothing, it may be noted in conclusion, has done 
more to give color its deepened significance in the graphic arts 
than the drift of directory publishers, catalogue makers, etc., 
to “red books,” “blue books,” “green books,” and similar 
selections from the rainbow. 





THE HISTORY OF A FAMOUS PRINTING HOUSE 


The house of Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co., Limited, of 
London, England, is known not only in Great Britain but 
throughout the world as an establishment which produces 
printing of character. 

“The Story of a Printing House” relates the history of 
this famous establishment from 1739, when it was founded 
by William Strahan. The business was carried on under vari- 
ous partnerships until 1900, when it was incorporated under 
the name of Spottiswoode & Co., Limited, later becoming 
known as Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co. 

William Strahan was one of the first printers to assume the 
risks of publishing, formerly borne by booksellers. He was a 
life long friend of Benjamin Franklin and enjoyed the acquain- 
tance of many distinguished authors of his time. Among the 
works produced by Strahan were Samuel Johnson’s Dictionary 
and Gibbon’s History of Rome. His successors also have 
specialized in book printing, although in recent years commer- 
cial printing and lithography have been carried on by them. 

As a specimen of bookmaking this volume is decidedly 
attractive in appearance. Printed on high-grade antique finish 
book paper with generous margins, the cover in brown with 
cream back, the title being tipped on, it is thoroughly in keeping 
with the reputation of Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co. 
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Enamel-Coated Plates That Will Keep 


Publisher, Boston, Massachusetts, asks: “Is there any 
way of preserving enamel-coated zinc plates so that we can 
sensitize large sheets, when there is not much doing, and then 
guillotine off a piece the proper size when wanted? ” 


Answer.— If you will leave out the ammonium bichromate 
from the enamel solution when mixing it, and then coat, whirl 
and dry the zinc plates as usual, they will keep perfectly. They 
should be wrapped in soft white tissue paper and stood on 
their edges in a dry closet. When wanted for use a piece is 
cut off as suggested and bathed for a few minutes in a water 
containing about 2% per cent of ammonium bichromate. After 
bathing the plates, stand them on a rack in the darkroom to 
dry, and brush them with a camel’s-hair brush, or tuft of dry 
cotton, before putting them in the printing frame. 


The Future of Colorwork 


It has been customary for writers and lecturers in the 
employ of dry-plate manufacturers to blame the photographer, 
the etcher, the proofer and the inkmaker for the reétching 
required on three-color process blocks, never admitting that 
the dry plates could be at fault. William Gamble, who is a 
disinterested and experienced observer, says of the future of 
colorwork: ‘“ Whatever improvement might be made in color- 
work in the future must depend on improved color photog- 
raphy, and we have by no means reached finality in color 
filters. If we should sensitize our plates more effectively it 
might be possible to dispense with filters altogether. There 
are non-filter plates for orthochromatic photography, but these 
are not useful for three-color work. They show, however, 
possibilities of making plates which require no filter. Years 
ago there was a non-filter collodion emulsion which proved 
quite successful. Collodion emulsion lends itself better to 
color sensitizing than gelatin plates.” 


Halftones for Two-Color Printing 

Printer, New York, writes: ‘“ We are getting quite a run 
of two-color printing, usually using a buff, orange or green 
with our black. Can you suggest any other two colors that 
would give satisfactory effects? Also, are there any particu- 
lar things we need to avoid in getting the halftones made? ” 

Answer.—There are numerous two-color combinations you 
could use, but they should harmonize with the subject. One 
of the most practical ink combinations, where portraits are 
introduced, is Persian orange and green-black. For comple- 
mentary inks consult J. F. Earhart’s “ The Color Printer.” 
This is the most valuable book on the subject. It has been 
long out of print, but should be found in public libraries. 

In making halftones, the plates should be at angles of from 
15 to 22%4 degrees separation from each other. The halftone 
to be printed in the strongest color should be at the 45-degree 
angle, as is customary for halftones printed in black. The 
logical separation for halftones used in two printings would 
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Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 













be 45 degrees, but that would bring the dots in one of the 
plates horizontal and vertical, which is not pleasing to the eye. 
Where solids are to print over each other the engraver will 
see to it that these solids are broken up with fine halftone 


dots. With two-color printing coarser screens can be used 
to advantage than when a halftone is used for one printing. 


Art Can Not Be Standardized 


“Color printing is an art, and art can not be standardized,” 
says W. E. Barnard, of the Grout Engraving Company, Lon- 
don. Mr. Barnard continues: “ You can not standardize 
three-color printing inks while the originals differ as widely as 
they do, and always must, in color printing. Customers should 
bear this in mind, and not imagine that facsimile results can 
be obtained if they insist on light water-colors, heavy oils, 
catalogue illustrations, etc., all being printed on one large sheet. 
Neither is it advisable to give out a series of book illustrations 
to several blockmakers and then send the lot to be printed by 
one printer. It might be added that it would be almost as fatal 
to good results to divide the typesetting of a book among a 
number of printers and expect the whole to harmonize when 
printed.” 

Type-High Engravings 

J. W., New York, asks: “ For the love of Mike, why can’t 
you use your hammer on the heads of some of those fool 
engravers who insist on sending us pressmen cuts that are never 
type-high? Should you put any sense into them, after proper 
application of the hammer, then get them to stamp the word 
‘top’ on the block, so we won’t get them upside down after 
lifting and monkeying with them to get them type-high.” 

Answer.— Please keep your temper, brother. Engravers 
send you blocks slightly under type height because the great 
majority of the pressmen want them that way. There are at 
least two photoengravers in New York who first mount the 
engravings and run them through a Daniel’s planer to bring 
them to exactly type height. Vignetted halftones in particular 
are ordered blocked less than type-high so they can be interlaid. 
As to stamping the word “top” on the block, that has not 
been done because engravers feared it might appear to reflect 
on the intelligence of pressmen. 


Extra Fast Enamel 


J. F. Day, St. Louis, writes: ‘‘ Please give me an extra 
fast enamel for copper, and explain what makes enamel solu- 
tions fast or slow. Thanks for this and past information.” 


Answer.—There has been much experimenting done in the 
hope of increasing the sensitiveness of enamel to light. It was 
claimed that the addition of erythrosin, used to increase the 
sensitiveness of gelatin dry plates, worked in a similar manner 
on enamel. It did not prove true. What the writer has found 
is that the thinner the film of enamel the less exposure required, 
due to the fact that the light does not have so much material 
to penetrate. A more surprising thing was found: The faster 
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a machine can etch copper, the thinner the film of enamel that 
can be used with safety. So the sensitiveness of any enamel 
solution depends on how thin the enamel is after whirling. 
If etchers will dilute their present enamel with water and mix 
thoroughly they will be surprised at how much more detail 
they can get in the shadows. Another thing to be remembered 
is that the amount of bichromate in an enamel should be about 
six per cent of the amount of glue, or glue and albumen, that 
is used. 
“New Method” Engraving 

Photoengraver, Denver, writes: ‘I see a notice of a new 
method of engraving worked in ’Frisco. Have you printed 
anything about it in your book? ” 

Answer.—This new method of halftone engraving is evi- 
dently a commendable attempt to get away from the monoto- 
nous mechanical halftone screen, particularly when coarse 
halftone screens are used. The San Francisco firm, it is said, 
photographs through a 150-line halftone screen in combination 
with a silk bolting fabric of about 100-thread mesh. There 
are several ways in which this combination might be used. 
If the silk fabric was drawn tightly over the halftone screen 
with the mesh of the silk at an angle of 45 degrees with the 
screen of the halftone a negative could be made through both. 
Or, a negative of the silk fabric could be used in the printing 
frame between the halftone screen and the sensitive plate. It 
is an interesting subject to experiment with during spare time. 
In using such a fabric with a halftone screen care must be 
taken that a pattern does not result. 


Bichromate Poisoning 
Several inquiries have recently come to this department 
asking for remedies for bichromate poisoning. Frequently 
local doctors who have not had experience with it do not know 
how to treat it successfully. It is a most serious trouble, 
sometimes incapacitating the sufferer from work for months. 


Answer.—The best advice to give one who is poisoned from 
the handling of bichromate solutions is to get at some other 
employment, for on account of certain inherent blood condi- 
tions they will continue to have outbreaks of sores as long as 
chromic solutions touch them. If one will wash the hands 
with peroxid of hydrogen and rub a little glycerin on the skin, 
then wipe the hands without washing, it will sometimes act 
as an antidote to prevent the poison from taking effect. Doc- 
tors usually prescribe mercury nitrate ointment (unguentum 
hydrargii nitratis) as treatment for the sores. It is com- 
pounded as follows: Mercury nitrate, 1 ounce; nitric acid, 
3 ounces; prepared lard, 4 ounces; olive oil, 8 ounces. To 
prepare: Dissolve the mercury nitrate in the nitric acid; 
melt the lard in the olive oil with gentle heat; heat the mer- 
cury solution, and mix both while they are hot. This should 
be done in a porcelain-lined vessel. When the preparation is 
nearly cool pour into jars and use like vaseline. 





OFFSET PRINTING 


BY S. H. HORGAN 


Offset Type Printing 

Type printing is coming more and more to the offset press 
in the printing of books and newspapers, due largely to the 
fact that rough surfaced paper can be used. The method of 
getting the type onto the grained metal plate is not yet satis- 
factory. During the past quarter century many inventions 
have been tried to do this, the application of the typewriter 
by which letters are stamped in a greasy litho ink direct onto 
the thin grained plate being one of the schemes. The most 
practical method is to utilize one of the present typesetting 
machines for composing the type, and either pull an impres- 
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sion that can be photographed on the grained metal plate, or 
pull a transfer that can be put down at once on the grained 
plate. The New York Daily Graphic was printed lithograph- 
ically for eighteen years. The type was always transferred to 
stone, and the results were excellent. With more practice it 
is likely that transferrers will succeeed in transferring to 
grained metal as well as they can to stone. 


Dry Litho and Offset Printing 


For the printing of safety paper for checks, coupons, tick- 
ets and all tints where there are no large white spaces, dry 
lithography is now coming rapidly into use, and it would be 
difficult to compete with it in its special field. Among its 
advantages is the possibility of printing in a safety ink; that 
is, an ink which is water soluble, and which prevents altera- 
tions in figures or signatures on paper so printed. Another 
advantage dry litho printing has over flat-bed printing is that 
it uses the rotary principle without the necessity of providing 
stereotypes or electrotypes for the press, and with a mechan- 
ical feeder high printing speeds may be obtained. Added to 
the above is that of offset printing, so that safety tints may 
be printed on any kind of bond paper or any rough stock. 
For offset printing it is necessary that composition rollers be 
used and properly set so as to ink only the surface of the plate, 
otherwise the printing will be thick, as the rubber blanket will 
take the ink from the sides of the engraving as well as from 


the surface. 


Developing Offset Halftones 

Offset-process workers develop the inked prints made on 
the grained metal under water. The shop term for it is sub- 
marine developing. When color-separation halftone negatives 
are made, the penumbra, or graduated edges of the dots, are 
allowed to remain and are not “cut” away as in halftone 
negative making for relief block engraving. When developing 
a set of color plates for offset printing the artist places the 
inked prints in trays with a covering of water to a depth of 
about one-quarter inch. The original painting or color sketch 
is before him and with a tuft of wet cotton he rubs away the 
dots he does not want, and reduces the dots in the high lights 
down to needle-points as he wishes. To strengthen the color 
on any portion, the plate is washed well under the tap and 
dried. The additional color is then added either by stippling 
with a pen or drawing with litho crayon. When the artist has 
developed the plates as he thinks they should be, the plates 
are dried, dusted with resin, heated until the resin is incorpo- 
rated with the litho ink, the plates etched slightly, and then 
they are ready for trial proofs in color. 


Lithography and Planography 

The editor of the National Lithographer states: ‘“ THE 
INLAND PRINTER, in the April number, says that lithography 
is printing from stone and the term should not be used for 
metal printing or planography. In other words, lithography 
is not a process that can be used with metal plates of any kind. 
According to the enlightenment from our esteemed represen- 
tative of the type printing art we have been groping in the 
dark because we have been under the impression that with 
the same process as that used for stone the work on metal 
plates is also lithography.” 

The purpose of THE INLAND PRINTER is to keep its readers 
in the allied printing trades from “ groping in the dark.” The 
derivation of these words, lithography and planography, will 
make their definitions clearer. Lithography is derived from 
two Greek words, A:vs, stone, and ypugety, write. So that 
lithography can only apply to writing on stone, or printing 
from stone. Planography is derived from the Latin, planus, 
plane, or flat, and the Greek ypagerv, write. So planography 
is the word adopted for flat-surface printing to distinguish it 
from intaglio and also from relief printing. 
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Watches from 
PEACOCK’S 


‘Fifty years ago, Son, my 
father bought this watch at Peacock’s 
and gave it to me on my 21st birthday. It has 
been my constant companion during all that 
time, and I regard that as service of unusual 
character. 





“The watch I am giving 
you, I bought at Peacock’s. My own 
experience is responsible. And I have every 
reason to believe that it will give you the same 
Satisfaction as mine has given me.” 


To the countless fathers 
and mothers who will give watches 
) to their sons and daughters for birthday and 








holiday gifts, this little incident must appeal 
strongly. They will know that their watches 
coming from Peacock’s will be dependable in 
84 Years of quality and foremost in design. 


i ee Peacock’scarry allthestand- 

ard American watches and all the 

a ae “y standard foreign makes. The variety is com- 

nese < prehensive and the designs beautiful in the 
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Prices range from $20 to $5,000. 











C. D. PEACOCK 


ESTABLISHED 1837 
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Free Advice on Budgets and All Phases 
of Home Economics 


Every Monday afternoon, from 12 o’clock until 4:30 p. m,, 
Clara Ingram Judson, the widely known expert on budgets and 
home economics, will be at the offices of the American Bond & 
Mortgage Company, Inc., 127 North Dearborn Street, to give free 
advice, not only with reference to budgets but all phases of home 
economics. 


Married couples, young or old, June brides, business girls and all 
others who are wrestling with problems of home or personal finances 


are cordially invited to take advantage of this helpful service. 


Mrs. Judson has spoken before Women’s Clubs in most of the 
large cities of the state and scores of clubs in Chicago, many 
Parent-Teachers Associations, and State and County Farmers 
Institutes, on various phases of home economics. She has also 
traveled throughout the State for the Home Extension Depart- 
ment of the University of Illinois, speaking on home budgets and 
kindred topics. 


Mrs. Judson’s home economic articles have been one of the fea- 
tures of the Fort Dearborn Magazine for three years past, and she 


will continue these articles in forthcoming issues. 


You are invited to talk over your problems of home 
finance with Mrs. Judson any Monday afternoon at 
the offices of the American Bond & Mortgage Co., Inc. 


AMERICAN BOND & MORTGAGE COMPANY 


Capital aed Surplus Over $2,000,000 
American Bond & Mortgage Building, 127 North Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 

































Simple and dignified treatment for financial advertising, maintaining harmony between 
illustration and typography. Reduced from 215 lines by 4 columns of newspaper space. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER 


In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. 


These discussions and the examples will be 


specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. By this method 


the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 


Will Ransom, Maker of Books 
The rapid development of larger vision and higher stand- 
ards among modern printers indicates an interest in phases of 
the art which have been forgotten and neglected for many 
years, except in rare instances. For that reason it seems 
appropriate to comment upon the work of a man who ap- 


INTRODUCTION 


HIS little sketch of the tragedy 
of Jack Reed's life and death 
is taken from the "' Freeman.”” 
Ever since I first read it, I have 

felt that it should be put into some perma- 
nent form. Its simplicity, its Strength, and 
its under‘landing make a profound appeal 
to all idealists. It is a plain Story of one out 
of the long liSt of tragedies growing out of 
the great war which brought so many hopes 
and fears, loves and hates, dreams and dis- 
appointments in its wake. It is a sketch of 
one out of the infinitely longer line of the 
tragedies that befall the lovers of mankind. 

Lincoln Steffens is a dreamer and ideal- 
it who feels and underStands. He has the 
power of expressing his emotions and insight, 
which few men ever had. Jack Reed was 


Two pages from ‘“ John Reed,” a brochure by Ransom, which in the original is most delightful. 


Replies can not be made by mail 


One of his most important theories is that a craftsman 
should do the best he possibly can with available materials, 
rather than wait indefinitely until every element is entirely 
to his liking. For something like twenty-five years, Will 
Ransom tells us, he had wanted to operate a private press, 
but, during most of that time, he refused to start until every 


OHN REED, American 
poet, died,a communist, 
in Moscow, the capital 
of the future State, of the 
disease of the revolu- 

tionary present; typhus: he was bitten 
by a sick louse, a doomed parasite. 

Jack could have made a song of that, 
a laughing song, in the days when he 
sang and laughed. He was a joyous 
spirit then; I tried to keep him glad. 
His father asked me to. Jack’s father was 
my friend, and a brilliant man he was; a 
wit. The leading spirit of the leading 
club of Portland, Oregon, he played 
himself, as he wished his boy to play, till 
he was bitten, as the boy was, by those 
same deadly, dying things. 

e 


The page size is 4% by 634 inches. The excellence of 


presswork on the original is effectively indicated by the clarity of our photographic reproduction. 


proaches printing from the viewpoint of a designer of letters, 
and who considers the use of letters in type primarily as a 
matter of art. It is quite possible that Will Ransom would not 
make a successful commercial printer, but it is certain that even 
the most utilitarian work can be improved by a consideration 
and application of some of the ideals and practices which are 
responsible for the artistic productions emanating from his shop. 
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preconceived requirement was fulfilled. Finally, however, he 
discovered that the requirements were constantly changing, 
so he decided to go ahead with what was available. Last fall 
he put in a small engraver’s proof press and a case each of 
roman and italic twelve-point Garamond type. That is his 
entire present equipment, but it is astonishing to see the dif- 
ferent atmosphere of each book that he has printed. 
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1 Things planted a tiny 
seed. Deep down in the darkness, in 
the close embrace of the ground, it lay 


for long, long days. Mother Earth cra- 


lulled it to rest, and the Sun’s rays ani- 
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involved and the charm of the finished 
product, but he also tells us of another 
element which affects the question of 
price and which throws an illuminating 
side light upon his viewpoint. 

When he came to consider the selec- 
tion of literary material for his books, 
the natural tendency was to follow the 
usual private press tradition and make 
reprints of well known items of estab- 
lished literary value. But, among his 
many interests, which are surprisingly 
varied, is a fascination for the modern 
tendency in writing and a sympathy with 
the efforts of all young craftsmen who 
are coming into their first expression. 
So, since the Press was a matter of 
pleasure, he chose to print the things 
which held his interest and, in pricing 
them, to strike a balance between the 
craftsman value of the book and a defer- 


the author. “Open Shutters” is the 


initial item of a “Series of First Vol- 
umes,” each one of which is to be the 
debut of a young writer. The next issue 
of the series, now on the press, is “ Star 


dled it, the Rains bathed it, the Winds ' ence to easy distribution for the sake of 


mated it until its consciousness of being 
became desire of becoming — of becom- 
ing more than it had been; and the soul 
of a tree, new-born, pushed forward and 


upward, yearning for the light. Pollen,” by Power Dalton. The appear- 


ance of the few sheets completed, we 





CUnder the Kremlin 
Initial page of ‘The Happy Tree,” written by Mrs. Ransom, printed by ; By LincOoLN STEFFENS 

Mr. Ransom and distributed among friends by the two of them at Christmas i 
time. The page size was a scant five by a full six inches. On the original ' (ith an Introduction 
! by CLARENCE DaRROW 








the initial letter was hand-painted blue, the lines being ruled by hand in orange. 








The first production was a small edition of Pierre Loving’s 
Christmas fantasy, “ Drift-flake,”’ done in brochure form for 
the Bookfellows, of Chicago. That was followed, at Christmas 
time, by a thin pamphlet containing “The Happy Tree,” a 
Christmas story written by Mrs. Ransom and sent out as a 
personal holiday greeting. While it was printed from the same 
type and on the same paper as “ Drift-flake,” there is not a 
single element of similarity between the two. After those two 
simple productions came the first complete book, “ Open Shut- 
ters: A Volume of Poems by Oliver Jenkins,” only recently 
off the press. It is printed on Whatman hand-made paper. 
medium octavo, and one wonders why that paper is not more 
extensively used for fine books in small editions, until he learns 
how difficult it is to handle. A sheet of paper that requires 
seventy-two hours of dampening and is then so soft that it 
can not be printed upon except by the slow operation of a hand 
press, is hardly practicable for the printer who is confined to 
mechanical impression. But when it is properly and carefully 
used, as in this particular case, there is a firmness of page and 
a richness of texture which we do not think can be procured 





Printed by Witt Ranson for 
THE WALDEN Book SHopP 
307 Phmouth Court, Cuicaco 














( 
in any other way. The edition of this book was limited to . 
245 numbered copies, and it is interesting to note that most ¢ : 
of them are already sold. The book is priced at $3, which | ______- Lae PO AP RIE ID DS GOR OR NE Lan RENAE ca = ( 
Ransom tells us is entirely tco low for the amount of work Hand-lettered title of the “John Reed” brochure. t 
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think, surpasses ‘‘ Open Shutters,” for “ Star Pollen” is being 
printed in italic type throughout. The form of the verse lends 
itself very appropriately to italic treatment. The paper being 
used is Tuscany hand-made (laid), a paper peculiarly harmoni- 
ous with the lyric beauty of the poems. 

In the meantime Mr. Ransom printed 235 copies of Lincoln 
Steffens’ tribute to John Reed, with an introduction by Clarence 


Paeeey ECAUSE the pursuit of happiness is 
xs our delightful heritage; and because 

oo my greatest joy is in the making of 

ee Be books, I have established a private 
: SJ press. Here the unhurried attention 
of leisure hours and the affectionate labor of my 
own hands are devoted to producing books in the 
spirit of one who uses a familiar medium to express 
his ideal, for I am, by vocation, a craftsman in letters 

and their uses. ! 

To maintain personal performance of every oper- : 

ation, as far as possible, 1 set the type myself and 

print each sheet of dampened hand-made paper on a 

hand press. Publications must, of necessity, be lim- 

ited to small editions, but each is planned to present 

an individuality harmonious with the text. 

In the selection of literary material, my interest in : 

! 

' 

| 

' 

! 

| 

| 

1 

! 

1 

i 

! 









our present time takes precedence. Believing that we 
are even now in the beginning of a renascence of all 
the arts, my sympathy is primarily with the younger 
writers who are just coming into expression. To 
! offer them opportunity for presentation, I am issuing 
a Series of First Volumes, each the initial publication 
: of a new author. It is for these fresh voices, even 
more than for my own work, that I bespeak interest 
and patronage. 


Beautiful page in roman from a circular issued by Ransom to announce 
his private press. 


Darrow, in brochure form, for the Walden Book Shop. This, 
Ransom tells us, is the most successful production from every 
consideration that he has issued. Three pages are reproduced. 
It is to be hoped that he may have occasion to do more of these 
small forms, although it is a matter of wonder how he gets 
them done, for they must take their place in the intervals of 
his commercial work in lettering and design. Ransom must 
eat and sleep just like the rest of us ordinary mortals. 

The reproductions here made, while they lack the peculiar 
charm which is evident in the presswork of the actual books 
— which, by the way, are so perfect in impression and inking 
one would never suspect they were printed on a proof press —- 
nevertheless show their treatment in general. The page from 
“Open Shutters ” carries a very unusual combination of run- 
ning head and folio, but we wonder what will happen if one 
of these books should ever be rebound. On the page from 
“The Happy Tree,” the love for personal craftsmanship is 
emphasized by the lines, which were ruled by hand, and the 
initial, which was painted in blue, also by hand. The first 
page of “ John Reed” is an excellent specimen of a conven- 
tional arrangement, carried out with close attention to detail. 
One of the most attractive things, in the opinion of this writer, 
that has come from the press is the first and, thus far, only 
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circular issued, the first page of which is shown. There is a 
story in this page, a story of ideals and purposes which, in a 
different medium of expression, is applicable to any form of 
earnest endeavor. There is no question that joy is the keynote 
of everything Ransom does; there is an atmosphere of happi- 
ness and contentment, with a strong undercurrent of energy, 
both in his studio and in his print shop, and it is undoubtedly 
that joy which injects the charm apparent in the things he 
prints. Our visit to his little shop was thoroughly enjoyable. 
We wish all our readers could visit Ransom and see his shop, 
but, since they can not, the next best thing is to know about 
him and to obtain an idea of what he does. 


PRINTING OUR OWN POSTAGE STAMPS 


A newly invented postage meter is being adopted by many 
large concerns to speed up their outgoing mail. It will post- 
mark, stamp, seal, count and stack mail at one operation, and 
at the rate of forty pieces a second. 

Instead of using postage stamps, the machine prints the 
date, the time and “postage paid” on the envelope, using 


Open 
Shutters 
37 


SO IT GOES 


Continually boasting 

Of her distinguished ancestors, 

And walking as haughtily as a goddess 
On the downtown streets 

She made one feel 

Like a pebble 

Next to a marble pillar. 


But three nights ago 

In her father’s Italian garden 

Her barriers were completely shattered, 

And strange to say 

Her kisses were no different from a shop girl's 


An unusual treatment of folio and running head is illustrated by this 
page from ‘“ Open Shutters,” the first ‘“‘ big”? product of the Press. On 
his second book, ‘‘ Star Pollen,” Mr. Ransom has changed from roman 
to italic typography. 


ink of the color of the stamp — green for one cent, red for two 
cents, and so on. 

The meter attached to the machine is taken to the post- 
office, a payment is made, and the clerk unlocks the meter 
with a key in his possession. He sets it to print as many 
“postage paid” lines as stamps have been purchased, and no 
more. After the last impression the meter locks and must 
be taken to the postoffice again —Popular Science. 
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INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES 


GREAT BRITAIN 

A new addition to the Lloyd Memorial 
Caxton Seaside Home at Deal was opened 
on last Easter Sunday. 

A LONDON firm recently shipped a lot of 
electros via airplane to a provincial firm 
of printers in France. This is probably the 
first instance on record of such a shipment. 

Americans who have toured England and 
found such a dearth of ice cream and soda 
fountain drinks will be surprised to learn 
that a publication to be called Ice Cream 
and Soda Fountain Journal is about to be 
started. 

A copy of a first edition of Caxton’s 
“Chronicles of England ”—“emprynted by 
me William Caxton in thabbey of West- 
mynstre, June 10, 1480”—which was 
bought by a Cork man among a lot of 
second-hand books, was sold in London 
recently for £130. 

AT LAST, because of the multitude of 
vigorous protests against excessive postage 
rates, these have been reduced, applying 
from the end of May. While not as low 
as they should be, there is much satisfaction 
over what has been achieved. Further re- 
ductions are expected later. There is con- 
tinued agitation for the restoration of 
Sunday delivery; the demand for Sunday 
collection of mail has been granted. 

Cuar._es Francis, of the Charles Francis 
Press, New York, who with his daughter 
has been making an around-the-world tour, 
arrived in England via airplane from France 
on April 25 last. Before returning to 
America he will visit a number of large 
cities in Great Britain, in most of which 
he will make addresses to meetings of print- 
ers. He expects to leave for home about 
July 14. 

Tue well known London firm of type- 
founders, Pavyers & Bullens, Limited, re- 
cently celebrated the centenary of its 
establishment. The firm was founded in 
1822 by Benjamin Pavyer I. and later joined 
with George Bullen under the name of 
Pavyers & Bullens. The late James G. 
Pavyer, a pioneer typefounder of St. Louis, 
Missouri, U. S. A., was a son of Benjamin 
Pavyer I. 

Writinc for the London Times, J. How- 
ard Whitehouse, in an article on “ The 
Craftsmanship of Book Production,” urged 
that the date of publication should be 
clearly stated on the title page; that there 
should be stricter attention to purity of type 
face; that the table of contents should come 
at the beginning of the book; that the title 
of the chapter instead of that of the book 
should appear on each left-hand page, and 
that Roman pagination in introductory mat- 
ter should be abolished. 

Five hundred workers in various branches 
of the printing industry recently submitted 
themselves for examination in the theory 
and practice of their respective crafts. The 
examinations were set and the candidates 
judged by representatives of the Worship- 
ful Company of Stationers and the London 
Printing Trade. The tests included paper, 
hand and machine composition, lithography, 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


binding, stereotyping, electrotyping, cost 
finding and estimating. It is a hopeful sign 
for the printing industry to see so many 
workers anxious to qualify for the diplomas 
awarded at these annual tests. 

Lorp NorTHCLiFFE and his associates have 
resigned from the Newspaper Proprietors’ 
Association. Mr. Northcliffe seems to want 
to act independently in the running of his 
newspapers. The reasons assigned are, 
plainly, that the other members of the asso- 
ciation do not know their business and 
have “ unreasonably ” asked for reductions 
of wages. In an article on the subject he 
strongly maintains that there is no need for 
wage reduction in the newspaper trade. He 
is also quoted as saying that the big news- 
paper producer sells news and advertise- 
ments, and his labor costs form a compara- 
tively unimportant part of his total bill; 
therefore, the wage question can not be 
viewed in the newspaper business as it is in 
that of job printing, where wages paid make 
up so much of the costs. 


GERMANY 

Ir 1s reported that, owing to high costs 
of production, in February 156 newspapers 
and periodicals were obliged to suspend, and 
in March 177 more had to follow suit. 

Tue Fliegende Blatter, the widely known 
humorous weekly, published at Munich, at 
the end of last March issued its four thou- 
sandth number. 

Tue Berthold typefoundry at Berlin is 
offering 10,000 marks in prizes in a job- 
printing contest, to be awarded to the 
best entries of invitations, admission cards 
and program title pages. The contest closes 
July 1. 

Ir 1s now announced that the copy of 
the forty-two line Gutenberg Bible pos- 
sessed by the Book and Script Museum at 
Leipsic will not be sold. We had previ- 
ously noted the publication of such an in- 
tention. 

Tue first linotype operator in Germany 
was Adolf Oggerin, a compositor in the 
office of the Scherl Company at Berlin. At 
present he is the manager of the matrix 
department of the Mergenthaler Setzma- 
schinen-Fabrik. C. A. Albrecht and Karl 
Miihleisen, who worked under Mergen- 
thaler in Baltimore, were the founders of 
the linotype factory in Berlin. 

Durinc the past year the directors of the 
National Library at Berlin discovered the 
loss by theft of a number of examples of 
early printing kept in its incunabula room. 
The precious documents were recently found 
in the possession of one Doctor Dobe, along 
with many other ancient works which, it is 
reported, were apparently not procured by 
him in a legitimate manner. 

Tue Berlin city directory for 1922, after 
a delay of three months, has made its 
appearance. It comes in three volumes, con- 
taining 6,788 pages. In central Berlin it 
lists 926 printing offices and in greater 
Berlin 1,214. Of lithographic establish- 
ments it lists 122 in central Berlin, there 
being but few outside of this. Among the 


names, that of Miiller occurs 1,100 times, 
and Schulz, Schultz, Schulze and Schultze 
(names often mixed) show 16,000 entries. 
AT A small station on the Polish border 
it was observed that large quantities of 
German newspapers were being bought. 
This was attributed by some to a desire on 
the part of the Poles to learn the German 
opinion of things. However, it was discov- 
ered that a group of ingenious Poles was 
purchasing them at current prices and re- 
selling them as waste paper with nearly 
one hundred per cent profit. The paper is 
pulped and resold in Russia, where it is 
again used as news-print. The users of the 
idea are said to have made much money. 


AUSTRIA 

Wuite_ the International Postal Conven- 
tion limits the size of post cards to 9 by 14 
centimeters for universal circulation, Ger- 
many permits post cards measuring 15.7 by 
10.7 centimeters for circulation by post 
within that country. The Austrian post- 
office now permits cards of this size in its 
own mails and also permits those mailed 
in Germany to be transmitted to addresses 
in Austria. The weight of the 10.7 by 15.7 
centimeter cards must not be over eight 
grams. It may be mentioned that “ Die 
Briicke” (the research organization at 
Munich), which advocated a universal sys- 
tem of paper and book size standardization, 
recommended that post cards should meas- 
ure 11.3 by 16 centimeters. 

THE minister of finance, in a recent budget 
report to the Austrian parliament, recorded 
a deficit for last year in the National Print- 
ing Office of 105,000,000 crowns and in the 
Military Geographic Institute a deficit of 
13,000,000 crowns. During the war the lat- 
ter, which furnished maps and charts for 
military purposes, employed about seven 
thousand people; now only three hundred 


are employed. sinneiee 


Tue Petit Parisien, in referring to the 
fuss made in Bulgaria over the plan of the 
Government to do away with three unnec- 
essary letters of that country’s alphabet — 
which plan “is objected to by even the 
peasants who can neither read nor write 
and who are now rushing to the defense of 
the three letters they know nothing about ” 
—remarks that the Bulgarian Government 
is placed in a very risky and unhappy con- 
dition, such as was, for instance, the Abbé 
of Saint-Pierre when he proposed a reform- 
ation of French spelling. 

SWEDEN 

PREPARATIONS are being made at Stock- 
holm for an International Printers’ Con- 
gress, to be held at the Swedish capital in 
1923. The Swedish Master Printers’ Asso- 
ciation is taking up the project with great 


enthusiasm. 
husiasm eoeein 


Tue St. Petersburg Public Library is 
making an attempt to resume its former 
practice, interrupted during the revolution, 
of receiving and storing all printed works 
published in Russian territory. 
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BY G. L. CASWELL 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 


632 Sherman street, Chicago. 


Another Example of Cut Rates 


We recently visited and “ talked shop” in several different 
States, and in every one we found the same tendency among 
a certain few misguided publishers to make concessions to 
lawyers or others in the matter of legal notices. The con- 
cessions run all the way from a fifty-fifty divvy to ten per 
cent, and they are made for the purpose of getting more of 
that kind of business. What a mistake! Legal rates in no 
State are really high enough now. Suppose the rate amounts 
to as much as 10 cents a line straight. That would be about 
what the average paper charges its business men for business 
notices. However, the legals usually require affidavits, these 
to be filed with officials — and then a wait from one month 
to ten years for the pay. But in most States the legal rate is 
not that high, even for the first insertion. It is usually half 
rate for subsequent insertions; thereby reducing the rate each 
issue until it amounts to little more than 5 cents a line. Now, 
when that rate is cut by any publisher it is evidence to the 
lawyer or other party that the rate is considered more than 
enough, that it can be shaved and yield a profit. Possibly 
the lawyer later becomes a member of the legislative body of 
the State. As such, his decision goes on the evidence he has 
found to exist, when the matter of legal rates comes up to him. 

Again, when one competitor begins cutting legal rates, 
another is likely to do the same. When all have cut them, 
where does the first one get more business? It is all the same 
then, and the standing of the publications themselves is lowered 
and hurt beyond repair. 

Of all the asinine evils of the publishing business, none 
quite equals the tendency to cut legal advertising rates, and 
nothing in the business dealings of a newspaper brings so much 
demoralization “even to the third and fourth generations.” 


Newspapers Do Not ‘Sell’? Themselves 


Recently a man who has in the past done a considerable 
land and loan business said he found business in his line so 
eternally gone to pieces that he could hardly pay his rent. 
“ But,” he said, “it will come back in a year or so. I haven’t 
been advertising at all for a long time, as it would be an added 
expense,” he went on, “ but I think I will do some again now, 
anyway.” And that just about explains why his business has 
gone to pieces — he hasn’t advertised at a time when he needs 
advertising to create business. There has been little of all 
kinds of land and exchange business, of insurance, loans and all 
that, but the fact that he did not advertise has let his name 
and business slip from the public mind, and he is paying dearly 
for the slip. Yet he says the advertising would be an added 
expense! He has had added expense because he did not adver- 
tise, and he did not know it. 

And right there is the point: The newspapers do not sell 
themselves to the advertiser. At least this is true of the 
medium and smaller newspapers which have a one hundred 
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per cent service to sell, and yet do not sell it. This man should 
be told, and was told, of another case like his where a business 
man had let his advertising go as an avoidable expense. A 
disinterested party talking with him said: “If I were in your 
business I would insist on my name and business being men- 
tioned in the newspaper of my town every issue, and I would 
write some sort of an advertisement, a line or an inch or a col- 
umn, and I would hand it over the business counter and sign 
the order for it with this injunction to the editor: ‘See that 
my name and business are mentioned in your paper every issue 
or I will certainly hold you responsible and sue you for dam- 
ages if you fail.” The first man asked why he would do that 
when he was so well known. “ That’s just why I would do it,” 
he said. ‘The way I am well known is through advertising 
and it is the way I shall keep myself and my business well 
known. It takes only about a month for people to forget 
the noblest dead man, while in a year they ask who he was, 
anyway. The man in business who does not advertise nowa- 
days is dying, and people will forget him and his business unless 
he starts making a noise and attracting attention.” 

Sell your advertising space because it is a necessity, an 
investment in business, not an expense. Dull times are the 
times to make advertising pay. Anybody could do business 
in years like 1919. 


Look After the Legislators 


Primary elections held about this time of year in the sev- 
eral States suggest that if there is one matter more important 
than another in which newspaper organizations can function, 
it is in connection with legislation that will be fair to the busi- 
ness interests of the newspapers. 

Having been interested for several years in observing laws 
and law-making bodies as related to newspaper work, the writer 
is convinced that the above statement is true. Moreover, he 
believes that if a state newspaper organization does nothing 
for its members except to look after their legislative interests, 
it is greatly worth while. 

We have observed that what we call “legal rates” are as 
a rule far too low in most States. For even the smallest county 
paper the usual legal rates do not compensate the publisher 
nearly as much as the pay he gets from the local business men 
who patronize him the year around. For the larger papers 
which could use some legal business very nicely if it could be 
handled on any basis of profit, there should be also some recog- 
nition in fixing legal rates, commensurate with their service. 
As a rule, present-day legal publication rates were fixed many 
years ago, when the newspaper business was on a different plane 
from what it is today, when costs were far lower and circu- 
lation much less. In one State we have in mind, the rate now 
applying to publications of state, county and other legal mat- 
ters has come down from 1857, when the State was so young 
that it had less than two dozen newspapers of any kind. These 
were of small circulation and had meager equipment and no 
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help account — papers that were established usually for pub- 
lication of land notices or for political purposes. Yet the legal 
rate is higher there today than in most other States, and the 
method of awarding public work of the legal kind is better 
than in most of the States we have observed. 

Years ago some old journeyman printer conceived the word 
“square” as applying to ten lines of brevier type. This was 
made the basis of charges for legal publishing in some States. 
In many others we find the “ folio” to be the standard of 
measurement, and a folio may mean anything from ninety 
words to one hundred and twenty, or from seven lines to a 
dozen or more. The laws affecting legal publication were 
recently changed in the State of Minnesota, where the pub- 
lishers got busy and had a “ friend in court.” While they did 
not get a great deal of raise in the publication rates, they did 
at least secure a standard by which legal publishing may be 
measured and understood. In a future issue we hope to pre- 
sent and discuss this standard and other standards, also laws 
for legal measurements. 

And now back to the essential point in the first paragraph 
of this article: If newspaper publishers would protect their 
interests and secure what is due them through legislatures in 
their States, they must do it through organization and on some 
united plan of procedure. The most practicable plan of pro- 
cedure is to begin before the primary election and encourage 
the candidacy of friends of the newspaper. In order to do 
this it is not always necessary to favor a newspaper man, but 
men are available who understand and recognize the news- 
paper as a great community asset, and suggestions and encour- 
agement should be given to such men. Under the primary 
plan of making party nominations men who would make the 
best officials may not always volunteer to become candidates. 
Yet with encouragement at the right time, and assurance of 
newspaper support, many good men would consider candidacy 
for the legislative service. In forestalling the candidacy of 
avowed enemies of the newspapers this scrutiny of the politi- 
cal field is also essential and advisable if future legislation is 
the object. 

In almost every State we have visited we have noticed that 
some capable newspaper men are members, or have been mem- 
bers, of the House or Senate in their States. This generally 
comes by accident, not by design on the part of themselves 
or any organization of publishers; yet such candidacies could 
be brought about by friendly competitors or through county 
and district and state newspaper organizations. We know of 
one such legislator now serving whose candidacy was suggested 
by a contemporary who had been regarded as none too friendly 
to him. Other newspapers took the matter up, and the man 
became a candidate, was elected and served well. Inciden- 
tally he aided materially in looking after newspaper interests 
in the legislature. 

Likewise, there are no better men in any profession for 
such positions as secretary of state, governor, congressman, 
and even for the presidency, than those in the newspaper pro- 
fession. The general supposition that men who have been 
newspaper publishers have created too many enemies to be- 
come successful candidates is wrong, many times. If success- 
ful candidates, they may without price or perfidy do something 
to maintain the good laws of the State as affecting newspaper 
publications, or promote some bills that will bring to pub- 
lishers more of a fair deal. 

No legislature is safe for newspapers without at least one 
member or more of the profession in it, for among the mem- 
bership there are always enemies to the press who get by with 
misstatements and false accusations and inject their notions 
of compensation into-laws for legal publishing. The news- 
paper publishers are not even just to themselves if they permit 
such a condition to exist, while they can, if they are business 
men with “half an eye” to their own interests, maintain an 
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organization which will protect them and their rights, where 
individually they can do nothing. 

In the matter of national legislation the National Editorial 
Association might function to some extent, and probably does. 
But it might also compile and present the different state laws 
relating to legal publishing and make it possible by comparison 
for some States to secure better legislation, fairer libel laws, 
more widely circulated reports of the laws which are passed, 
and so on. 

Observations 

The analyzing and tabulating of figures and the charting 
of market centers and good buying territory are followed 
closely and thoroughly by many of the large newspapers of 
the country. In Indiana, where many good trade centers have 
effective daily papers, business surveys are complete to the last 
detail, as, for instance, the total population served, number of 
males, number of females, native whites, foreign population, 
number of dwellings, value and buying power of the inhabi- 
tants. Hooked up with this is shown the number of retail and 
wholesale businesses of the district, classified as to trade lines, 
with some figures on transportation facilities. Charts com- 
plete an exhibit that shows at a glance to prospective adver- 
tisers of national products just what they may reach and what 
they can expect in results from using any of this Indiana ter- 
ritory. It is newspapering in its best business sense. 





From Belleville, Pennsylvania, comes a breezy letter of 
commendation for THE INLAND PRINTER, with a check for 
subscription, signed by C. E. Allison, publisher of the Times. 
He encloses a copy of a “ Krazy Kat” sale bill that is used 
as an advertising and subscription getter —“ Unsurpassed,” 
says Mr. Allison. Such freak sale bills do attract attention 
and have been successfully used elsewhere. Mr. Allison states 
that he bought the Times plant and business two years ago 
without knowing anything about the newspaper or printing 
business. He immediately junked all the old equipment and 
put in new at a cost of $8,000. Circulation numbered 584, and 
today it is 1,050. The proprietor has a right to be proud of 
his record, which he says was attained by studying conditions, 
applying ideas and brains and working like h——. Some older 
publishers, who know the printing end of the business and 
something of the newspaper end, might still learn something 
from men like this who apply ideas and brains and work, for 
therein is a big part of the combination that opens the doors 
to success. 


By the time this issue of Te INLAND PRINTER is in the 
mails the National Editorial Association excursion to Montana 
for the annual convention of 1922 will be under way. From 
present appearances there will be a sufficient number of dele- 
gates and others to make the convention a notable one and 
the trip one of the pleasantest in the history of the association. 
Missoula, Montana, has contracted a big job in promising to 
take care of from three to five hundred editorial people for 
three days and make them like it. Likewise all the towns 
along the line of the excursion through northern Minnesota, 
North Dakota and Montana which have invitations out for 
entertainment of the newspaper bunch have exhibited heroic 
tendencies. We hope they will all feel satisfied that they 
extended the glad hand to the publishers and their ladies, and 
that the ladies will feel well repaid for making the trip as a 
pleasure trip. But, just as essential, we hope the publishers 
on this trip west wil! feel they have been profited by atten- 
dance at the national association meetings. Entertainment is 
not all there is to such meetings, or should not be all. Nationa! 
programs of any kind should afford things of broad scope and 
wide importance for consideration of the delegates — not little 
office or shop details —and strike the fires that light up a 
fraternity and guide the workers coming on. Yet how often 
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do we see state and national gatherings filling their purposes? 
THE INLAND PRINTER will be represented in this national meet- 
ing of publishers at Missoula, Montana, in July. Readers may 
look for some frank, and perhaps freakish, comment on it later. 


We have never seen so much free stuff offered the news- 
papers as now. Supposing that publishers will give many 
inches and even columns of free propaganda to promote the 
sale of certain things or to advance the interests of certain 
concerns in return for a promise that later these interests will 
place some paid display advertising, the publicity agents count 
on the cupidity of newspaper publishers to get their material 
into the news pages, gratis. Just what has caused this idea 
to prevail among publicity men is hard to say. Every big 
interest, every associated interest, seems to have the same idea 
—to get competent and able men to handle their publicity 
interests, but more essentially to get this publicity without 
paying for it. Occasionally some publicity man is secured 
who has different ideas and insists that his employers arrange 
to appropriate real money and pay for advertising. We have 
in mind one such man in a Middle Western State who is work- 
ing for the electric power, street railway and allied concerns 
of the State. He is a newspaper man who believes in adver- 
tising, and he is selling the idea to his employers. Through 
the activities of the state newspaper association he knows 
and his employers know that but little free publicity stuff will 
get by. The same knowledge can be instilled into all kinds of 


interests in all States —if the newspapers will insist that they 
can select their own news and general interest stories. 


REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
BY J. L. FRAZIER 


New Albany Gazette, New Albany, Mississippi.—The first page is a beauty, 
the advertisements are at worst satisfactory and the print is very good indeed. 
Pyramid the advertisements on all pages and practice restraint in the use of 
overbold borders and we believe you will be doing the best that you can in 
the situation. 

The Bristow Record, Bristow, Oklahoma.— Our compliments are extended 
upon your excellent paper. The first page is interesting and well balanced. 
The print is very good, although on the cepy sent us a little too much ink is 
in evidence. What appeals most to us, however, is the attractiveness of the 
advertisements, which are far above the average. A few of them are not as 
attractive as they might be owing to the use of twelve-point rule (mourning) 
border. If all the advertisements in this issue were surrounded by four, three 
and two point rule borders, the size of the advertisements determining the 
thickness of the rule, the paper would be about as near ideal as it is possible 
to make it, for the advertisements throughout the paper are pyramided. The 
elfect of order resulting is pleasing, to say the least. 

The Willard Times, Willard, Ohio.—The most attractive feature about your 
paper is the makeup of the first page, which, while not perfectly balanced, is 
well balanced. The headings are not bunched but are scattered out enough 
to contribute an appearance of interest to the whole page. Print is also very 
good, and while the display and arrangement of advertisements are likewise 
good, the fact that so many styles of type are used makes most of them unat- 
tractive. Especially bad are the condensed and extra condensed type faces so 
frequently used, of which the worst offenders are the block styles, which we 
consider a disgrace to any advertisement. While it is in a measure true that 
one gains in size by the use of condensed letters, this is largely discounted by 
the fact that the skinny types are ineffective in appearance and generally diffi- 
cult to read. One size smaller of a type of equal heft and of regular propor- 
tions will almost always make a more effective line. Height is not the only 
dimension that contributes strength to a letter. 

The Alcester Union, Alcester, South Dakota.— Our compliments are ex- 
tended particularly upon the presswork, which is the very best of any paper 
we have received during the current month. We like the very readable size of 
body type that you use, which although somewhat larger than the general 
run is not so Jarge as to look queer or make it impossible to get enough matter 
into the paper. Another good feature is the arrangement and display of adver- 
tisements, which are featured by simple, readable arrangements and by good 
use of white space. The only improvement would require better type faces, 
as those you have are not of a pleasing variety and there are too many styles 
in the paper. The pyramiding of advertisements demonstrates that you have 
a pride in the physical appearance of your paper. The large two-page display 
Posters are excellent in arrangement, but the heavy twelve-point rules used for 
paneling scare one and detract from the prominence of the type. That is the 
only fault we find with their handling. 
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The Daily Ledger-Journal, Fairfield, lowa.— We have previously reviewed 
your “ Spring Fashion Number.” Like it, the ‘* Made in Fairfield’ special 
edition is very fine indeed, although the display both of advertisements and of 
news is a trifle more sensational and bold than we consider essential or desir- 
able in a paper in such a locality as Fairfield. Sensational papers appeal to 
a class found in mighty small numbers in a community of the high standards 
of Fairfield. Many of the advertisements, however, are not overbold and, in 
view of the good arrangement and display by which all are characterized, these 
are particularly good. The mixing of faces in an advertisement sometimes 
affects the appearance adversely, but the practice is not carried to such an 
extreme in your paper as to warrant a great deal of condemnation. The 
print is excellent, and the pyramiding of advertisements is another good feature. 

Putnam County Vidette, Columbus Grove, Ohio.—In general the Vidette 
for April 27 is a good paper. The first page is made up far better than most 
papers of its size, yet much better balance was possible in the arrangement 
of the headings. With twenty headed items of different lengths on the 
page one can achieve a neat and orderly arrangement of the headings, 
if but a few moments are spent in ‘toying’? with them, so to speak, 


WATCH AND WAIT 


FOR YOUNGS BIG 10 DAY RAINBOW SALE. THIS WILL BE 
THE BIGGEST EVENT OF THE SEASON. EVERYTHING IN THE 
STORE WILL BE PLACED ON SALE AT GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICES. LOOK FOR DATES IN A LATTER ISSUE. OUR LOSS 
WILL BE YOUR GAIN. COME AND BRING YOUR FRIENDS. 


R. E. YOUNG, PROP. 


Advertisements like this can not prove resultful and justify the dealer when 
he says that advertising doesn’t pay. The bait is “ out of sight,” as it were, 
the features that are of interest are buried within the body, which is particularly 
illegible set in capitals, worse still because the capitals are extra condensed. 
The head, ‘‘ Watch and Wait,” could apply to anything, and headings should 
have a direct bearing upon the subject, unless, of course, they are of such a 
nature as to arouse curiosity and interest. A hackneyed heading such as this 
does not have the least value in that respect. 





placing them here and there, until the items fill the columns evenly and the 
heads line up. The print is very good indeed and the advertisements quite 
generally are well arranged and displayed. The main exception is the two-page 
‘Dollar Day”? spread. Doubtless the faults apparent in this successful fea- 
ture were unavoidable, as the type required must have proved a severe drain 
upon your equipment. ‘That being the case, the variety of styles of type 
used was probably unavoidable and also had a lot to do with the crowding of 
the display. The paper would be greatly improved, too, if the advertisements 
were pyramided. In case you do not understand what pyramiding means, we 
suggest that you read the review of The Natal Witness appearing elsewhere 
in this department. 

The Divide County Journal, Crosby, North Dakota.—The first page of 
your May 5 issue is creditably made up and the print is excellent throughout. 
That just about sums up its good points from a physical standpoint, although, 
incidentally, the Journal appears to be ably edited. Advertisements, generally, 
are quite poor and it is not altogether the fault of the types employed, which 
are not of pleasing appearance and are of too great a variety. We can not go 
through the paper and point out every faulty detail, but we will consider, as 
characteristic of the whole, the last two columns of page five, occupied by 
five two-column advertisements. The display lines of these advertisements are 
set in four different type faces. The Dingler ad. at the top is set mainly in 
light Copperplate Gothic, with two small lines at the bottom in Caslon Bold. 
The main display of the second advertisement is in extra condensed Chelten- 
ham Bold, with the body in light roman and the signature in Adstyle. The 
third and fourth advertisements are displayed in De Vinne, which is seldom 
seen these days, while in the fifth and last, block letters, New Caslon and 
Cheltenham Bold, are found. Glance down these columns again, consider the 
advertisements carefully, and we’re sure you'll agree the effect is not at all 
inviting. Consider, now, the use of white space in these five advertisements. 
In amount it is ample in the first four; but the fifth is decidedly crowded. 
In only one of the four in which white space is ample, however, is it well dis- 
tributed. That is No. 3. Here, too, there is a nice intermingling of cap. and 
lower-case display; the first two are weakened by all cap. display. There is 
too much white space at top and bottom of No. 1 in relation to the amount 
at the sides. The display in No. 2 is too close in the upper left-hand corner, 
while the body of the advertisement and the signature in the opposite corner 
are too close there. More white space is essential between type and border 
in both these corners for a good effect. In No. 4 the lower display is wider 
than the upper display; the reverse should be the case. We find the advertise- 
ment for R. E. Young set altogether in extra condensed Cheltenham Bold 
capitals, and it makes a sorry looking mess, while as to readability it is 
atrocious. Another point, what should have been the main display is 
“buried” within the body of the advertisement. At a glance one can gain 
very little idea as to what the ad. is about, and it is essential that one should 
be able to do that if an advertisement is to be considered good. The words 
brought out in display could apply just as well to any advertisement on any- 
thing. There is a lack of system in the placing of advertisements, almost 
every page being made up differently. There is beauty in order and, therefore, 
the consistent pyramiding of advertisements throughout a paper is essential 
to a good appearance. However, this improvement is not so essential as im- 
provement in the advertisements, yet, even as the advertisements are set, 
orderly pyramiding would greatly improve the appearance of the paper. 
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The Spectator, published by the students of Highland Park, Michigan, high 
school, is by odds the best local high-school paper we have seen made up in 
newspaper style. Good grade s. and s. c. paper is used, and the presswork is 
excellent. A characteristic first page is reproduced. 

The Post-Star, Glens Falls, New York.—The minute we picked up this 
paper we sensed it appeared unusually easy to handle. We saw quickly that it 
was regulation seven-column width and then discovered the page was just a 
little shorter than standard. The first page is made up in an interesting man- 
ner, a good variety of sizes of heads being used, all of which are nicely bal- 
anced. The print, too, is good, and the advertisements, in the main, are well 
arranged and displayed. We are sure nothing of value in the individual adver- 
tisements would be lost if plain rule borders were used on all of them and we 
are equally certain the appearance of the paper would be greatly improved. 
An effect of homogeneity is essential to the pleasing appearance of a news- 
paper, which is further assured when few styles of display type are employed. 
If the writer were running a newspaper now he would practice what he preaches, 
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The first page of a wonderfully fine high-school paper from High- 
land Park, Michigan. This paper is good in all respects, as it is 
well made up, a good quality s. and s. c. paper enabling the pressman 
to get excellent results. 


firm in the belief that in the end, at least, those advertisers who want a different 
type would find results better when the paper was made more inviting to its 
readers. You ought also to pyramid the advertisements, as when that system 
is followed an effect of order is given which is decidedly attractive and 
valuable, also, because it emphasizes the amount of the reading matter. When 
the reading matter is broken up considerably there appears to be less of it 
than there really is. 

Cerro Gordo News, Cerro Gordo, Illinois—The presswork is very good on 
your special Christmas edition, but that just about sums up the good qualities 
from a mechanical standpoint. Although the advertisements are generally 
quite well arranged and displayed, except where too many points are empha- 
sized, they are not attractive, and make the whole paper displeasing in appear- 
ance because of the many and varied type faces used. In the simply arranged 
page display of the Citizens Bank we find five different type faces, some bold 
and others light — that, of course, being excusable — some extended, others con- 
densed and still others regular. That is inexcusable. It is bad enough to have 
a variety of display types vying with one another for attention, but it is far 
worse when they are set against each other in the same advertisement. The 
effect is to confuse and irritate, and it follows that an advertisement loses in 
effectiveness under such conditions. 

The Natal Witness, Pietermaritzburg, Natal, South Africa.— Let us com- 
pliment you upon breaking away from what seems a blind adherence to tradi- 
tion in the making up of British papers. We have repeatedly asked con- 
tributors of papers from England and the British provinces outside of Canada 
why they persist in spoiling their perfectly good front pages by filling them up 
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with “‘ want ”’ advertisements. To us it is like keeping the garbage can on the 
front porch of the house. First off the reel, a page of ‘‘ want ads” is not 
good looking; secondly, the best stuff in the paper should go on the first page, 
and the best stuff is the latest and most important news. Another tradition 
that you have not broken, however, is adherence to the characteristic extremely 
large page, yours being nine columns and, like most of them, very difficult to 
handle. This improvement is open to you. Presswork is very good for a news- 
paper, but the advertisements could be greatly improved. Most of them are 
set without borders of any kind, and while it can not be said they literally 
run together across adjacent columns, that effect is suggested. We sincerely 
believe that attention to an individual advertisement is not so easy when there 
is no border to mark its limits. Your display type is bad and too many styles 
are used. We particularly urge you to discard the block letter (sans serif) 
so frequently met with in, the advertisements, and suggest that you standardize 
on some one good face for the advertisements. You would be surprised, as 
many publishers in this country have been surprised, at the improvement made 
in their papers by adopting that practice. Still another improvement that you 
can make right away is the pyramiding of advertisements. That merely in- 
volves grouping them in the lower right-hand corner of the page, in general 
giving over to advertisements the triangle bounded by the bottom, the right- 
hand side of the page and the diagonal from the lower left-hand corner to 
the upper right-hand corner, and devoting the upper-left triangle to news 
matter. When news matter is so placed it is more pleasing and more con- 
venient for readers, and it also gives the appearance of being of greater 
amount than if arranged in any other way. 

The Times-Record, Spencer, West Virginia—— We have often said that the 
small-town papers of Iowa and Minnesota are, on the average, the best com- 
posed, the best made up and the best printed of any in the country. That does 
not mean all the good papers are printed in those States. In fact, we know 
one mighty good one published in West Virginia. Your first page (March 30 
issue) is a crackerjack. The heads are fine, and the boxed items appearing at 
tops of alternate columns emphasize the items therein and add variety and 
interest to the page. Although the two single-column three-inch advertise- 
ments in the bottom corners are small, and do not detract from the appearance 
of the page as two-column ads. would, they nevertheless do mar its appear- 
ance. Furthermore, if the advertisers who get that space pay even triple 
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(West Virginia) 
Times-Record, which, all the way through, indicates that its publisher 
is alive to every idea that may possibly result in improving it. 


Interesting looking first page of the Spencer 


regular rates they are getting their ads. ‘‘ dirt cheap.’”’ We note with pleasure 
that the advertisements throughout the paper (except, of course, the first page) 
are arranged according to the pyramid, and the effect of order is mighty fine 
indeed. While the advertisements are, as a rule, effectively displayed and well 
arranged, they lose in effectiveness sometimes through the use of extra con- 
densed type. Skinny types are even used where type of regular shape and of 
the same point size might have been employed, so far as space is concerned. 
The sole excuse for condensed type is to save space. Another thing, the border 
we most frequently find is a heavy one made up of solid circular units (twelve- 
point) and it is a bad one. Each of these strong units is, in effect, a force of 
attraction in itself; thus, the border detracts materially from the type enclosed 
within it. A border should mark the limits of an advertisement, give it an 
effect of unity and solidity, but it should never be strong enough to detract 
from the type through attracting attention to itself. 
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Under this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


LaFayetTE Doerty, Findlay, Ohio.—The mot- 
tos are nicely designed and well printed. Doubt- 
less they develop considerable business for you. 

Herspert C. May Company, Houston, Texas.— 
Your blotter, featuring an illustration of your 
building, is tastefully composed and printed in 
colors that are in excellent harmony. The hanger, 
“A Toast to My Wife,’ is likewise excellent. 

Jounck, Beran & Kippee, San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia— The work is mighty fine, mighty fine 
indeed. Fine typography, snappy presswork, ex- 





Handsome folder of a character that is decidedly effective in developing good will. 
made in the copy the results are direct because it treats of an interesting topic and because it is beautifully done. 
process printed on white enameled stock and tipped onto the medium gray-brown cover stock printed in blue and 


BY J. L. FRAZIER 


Fashion Review, printed in blue-violet on mouse 
or slate colored dull-coated enamel. Here the mass 
of reading matter, set wholly in capitals, is a chal- 
lenge to readers, most of whom will not accept it 
because it looks too much like hard work. 
Proctor & CoLireR Press, Cincinnati, Ohio.— 
The catalogue for the Herring-Hall-Marvin safes 
is excellent in every detail, presswork being partic- 
ularly meritorious. The smaller specimens show 
plainly that no piece of work is too insignificant 
in size or purpose to be given the best of attention 


gar C. Ruwe Company, New York city, has in this folder scored a signal success. 


quisite papers — Oh, boy, Oh, joy, is there any 
one among you who doesn’t wish he had my job? 

TownLtey & Kysor, Atlanta, Georgia.— You 
execute a fine grade of printing, all the specimens 
sent us being satisfactory in every way. We find 
the booklet for the optician, ‘“‘ Looking Backward,” 
and the folder, ‘“‘ Be It Ever So Humble,” the most 
interesting and effective in the collection. 

CLEMENT’s Print SHop, Waseca, Minnesota.— 
Except for the fact that the blotters are crowded, 
the specimens sent us are quite generally excellent. 
Improvement would necessitate more pleasing type 
faces. At that, too, there are more type faces that 
are worse than what you have than there are better 
ones. 

Harry B. Wacner, Charleston, West Virginia.— 
All the specimens except one are excellent, and 
even that one is attractive in its general effect. 
The exception is the announcement for the Spring 


in your plant. Criticism would involve simply a 
recitation of virtues, and space is too limited to 
attempt such a long job as that would be. 

J. Cart S. Hertzoc, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
— While ornate, your letterhead in Forum is in 
good taste and is very attractive indeed. The 
folder, ‘“‘ Talks on Dress,’’ composed in the excel- 
lent Cloister and printed on rough white ‘ hand- 
made” paper, having deckled edges, is remarkably 
rich looking and suggestive of fine quality. With 
good type, simply composed and well printed on 
fine quality white paper one color only, black, is 
sufficient. 

GLENN E. RusseE tt, Olathe, 
imens are neat and attractive, thoroughly satisfac- 
tory in view of their nature and purpose. It is 
unusual for the small-town merchant to have sta- 
tionery as good as that which you provide the 
merchants of Olathe. There is nothing whatever 


Kansas.—All  spec- 


Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked ‘‘For Criticism,” 
Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. Replies can not be made by mail. 


about it to warrant adverse criticism, though, of 
course, being ordinary everyday printing, there is 
nothing of unusual interest to mention in connection 
with it. 

James F. Newcoms & Co., New York city.— 
Ferguson Service for March is a very fine specimen 
of high-grade house-organ production. The extremely 
simple cover design is also decidedly striking. The 
text is given a distinctive, characterful appearance 
by the light Bodoni typography which is infre- 
quently found in house-organs. It is a very legible 





Though indirect in that no appeal for business is 


The illustration is 
light olive. The 


letter, too, and in the relatively large size employed 
makes a readable page. Presswork is excellent, of 
course. 

Epcar C. Ruwe Company, New York city.— 
One of the most unusually treated, attractive and 
interesting advertising folders we have seen in a 
long time is yours entitled “‘ Memorial Day.” The 
text is confined wholly to an informative essay or 
editorial on the subject. For instance, it starts 
off telling how Decoration Day was instituted in 
1868 on the order of General John A. Logan, then 
commander-in-chief of the army. If the writer 
ever knew that fact he confesses his forgetfulness 
and doubtless the great majority of those who 
received it were in the same boat. Thus the folder, 
besides being attractive, is interesting to any one. 
All that was necessary to make it good advertising 
for you was to put your name on it, and, as seems 
proper, you did that inconspicuously. 
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ITS DEVELOPMENT AND 
IDEALS AND HOW IT MAY REACH 
ITS HIGHEST EXPRESSION IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY CITIES 
CLUB OF PRINTING HOUSE CRAFTSMEN 
MCMXXII 


Title of handsome 9% by 121! inch hard-bound book done for the § 
Abbott Press of San Francisco. 


*rinting lieune Craftsmen by the 
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San Francisco Bay Cities Club of 
For description 


of this beautiful book read review. 


New York.— 


department is 


AxeL Epw. SAHLIN, East Aurora, 
Your latest contribution to this 
unusually interesting, particularly because of the 
two specimens treated in Colonial style. That 
quaint style, rendered with the vigorous touch char- 
acteristic of your work, is particularly beautiful 
and striking on the cover and title of the booklet 
“A Message to Garcia,’ printed for the Bigelow- 
Hartford Carpet Company. It is reproduced. 

Tue Art Crart Press, Highland Park, Mich- 
igan — Specimens of job printing are very good. 
Roman, instead of italic, should have been used for 
the display on the title page of the booklet on 
“The Highland Park Plan.”’” The extended roman 
bold used for the two lines beneath the title, ‘‘ The 
School Visitor,’ on the booklet of that name, is 
too widely at variance with the lines of the title 
in Caslon Text, a gothic letter. Presswork is of 
good quality too; in fact, the work throughout is 
superior to most of that which comes from school 
print shops. 

Boys’ VocATIONAL SCHOOL, 
—The March-April issue of The Worker is beau- 
tiful. We can recall when, not so very long ago, 
this paper would not deserve that characterization, 
and we hope the comment we have made upon it 
from time to time has been of assistance in im- 
proving it so decidedly. The treatment of the 
cover, featured by an oval floral border printed in 
white and by lettering in gold shaded with black 
(by printing from the same type both times, mov- 
ing the guides a little) is excellent. The effect of 


Newark, New Jersey. 


those colors on the blue stock is very attractive. 
The text pages are well handled, also, even though 
we do not like the slightly condensed type used. 
Lineup of pages and margins is excellent. 

CENTRAL TyPpESETTING & ELEcTROTYPING Com- 
PANY, Chicago, Illinois.--‘‘ Five Weeks at the 
Telephone” is one of the most effective of the 
many excellent pieces of direct advertising you 
have produced for your own business within the 
past year. If we were asked what firm in the 
graphic arts field had done the most notable adver- 
tising in 1921-22 we would unhesitatingly answer 
“the Central.’”’ The publicity you are doing is 
not only outstanding in execution but in originality 
and plan. The appeal to a purchaser of printing 
must be a mighty strong one. 

Appott Press, San Francisco, California.—The 
fine art of printing is seldom so effectively proved 
the fine art that it is as by the book, ‘“ Crafts- 
manship in Printing,” produced by you for the local 
club of printing house craftsmen. It is one of 
the really notable typographic and printing achieve- 
ments of recent years. It cou'd not be better, 
finer or more enjoyable to a lover of the art. The 
Garamond type is en‘oying a well deserved vogue 
for fine editions — would it were possible to keep 
it from menial tasks, would that it could be re- 
served for fine work only! The _ eighteen-point 
body, perfectly spaced and with wide ‘“ English ” 
margins on the 9 by 12 inch page, set off with 
large and beautifully drawn initials — and printed 
on Alexandria deckled-edge, laid antique book 
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paper, buff in color — makes a genuine feast for 
the eyes. The lettered title, printed in vermilion 
flush with the top of the type page but in the out- 
side margin, adds the desired color and atmosphere. 
Bound in boards, covered with light blue-gray 
“hand-made ”’ quality paper, the effect is rich 
looking and craftsmanlike. The title printed from 
Hadriano, with a harmonious border around it, in 
black on orange hand-made quality paper is at- 
tached in just the right position on the front cover. 
Reproductions are shown, which we consider far 
inadequate to a proper representation of the excel- 
lence of the book, but if the reader will visualize 
from these miniature pages the book in its true 
size, and made of the best paper, he may at least 
get an idea of what it is like. In printing, as 
well as in many other things, California is decidedly 
on the map, in fact it is the opinion of this writer 
that more good printers are to be found to the acre 
around the Golden Gate than in any other locality 
in the United States, “‘ New Yawk ”’ included. 

VrooMAN-SMITH Company, Kokomo, Indiana.— 
The “ Forest Park” booklet is remarkably good, 
The process cover is inviting, the title page is beau- 
tiful and the body matter in ten-point Bookman, 
or Antique (a large face for the body), is easy to 
read, particularly because the lines are just the 
right length. On the text pages the vignetted half- 
tones and the wide margins give an open appearance 
that is suggestive of a suburban home district. 
The book throughout, in fact, is remarkably suc- 
cessful in suggesting the great out-of-doors. Press- 
work is equal in quality to the other features. 

ArtHuR C. Gruver, MacGregor-Cutler Printing 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.— Specimens 
of your work, representative of the finest crafts- 
manship, always provide us with many moments 
of pleasurable examination and study. The latest 
collection, while not so large as some you have 
sent us, contains several decided gems. Macograms 
for March is a beauty; seldom have we seen a 
purely typographical cover of the ornate variety 
so refined, so expressive of real art, as the one 
which graces this issue. Green, gold and black 
make an ideal color combination. The Shell, 
house-organ of the Standard Electrotype Company, 
is likewise excellent, while the invitation-program 
for The Alling & Cory Company’s ‘“ Craftsmen’s 
Night ” is delightfully pleasing, the initial page 
particularly as a demonstration of the beauty of 
Caslon. In their class, the mailing folders for the 
Ruud water heaters are outstanding, too. 


‘;A Preachment 
by 
ELBERT HUBBARD 








Royce 


This virile treatment of the Colonial style of 
typography is the work of Axel Edw. Sahlin, of 
the I Roycroft Shops, East Aurora, New York. Orig- 
inal was in black and orange on gray deckled-edge 
cover stock. 
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Barton, DursTINE & OsBorn, New York city.— 
Specimens, as usual, are of excellent quality. 
While all the better advertising agencies are con- 
stantly giving greater and greater attention to 
typography and printing, few seem to take the 
pride in these factors that you do. Booklets, like 
the magazine advertisements, are notably attractive 
and impressive, and thereby they attain the first 
object in advertising effectively — that is, to at- 
tract attention. The factors that obtain attention 
are largely the result of printing and typography, 
thus the importance of our craft in advertising is 
established. 

CapitaL City PRINTING PLATE Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa.— ‘‘ Foundry Service” is a mighty 
interesting book and chock full of advice, there- 
fore of service to the buyer of printing plates. 
Presswork is excellent, but there is nothing more 
about the physical makeup of the book that is at all 
out of the ordinary in quality. The page border, 
we think, is both too wide and too strong. It 
should have been printed in a weaker color, for, as 
printed in deep bronze, it all but stifles the typog- 
raphy, which otherwise would appear very good 
indeed. The brown end leaves are not of the 
right hue to harmonize with the Castilian cover 
paper. 

Joe Keatine, Rushville, Indiana.— Minor faults 
mly are to be found in your work, which on the 
whole is very good. The type matter on the cover 
of the stock sale catalogue of Sugar Grove farm is 
entirely too weak. The strong mottled effect of 
the stock calls for a type both larger and bolder 
than the small sizes of Caslon used. Of course, if 
a bold face were used it would not have to be so 
large as if a light face were employed. The other 
specimens, particularly those set in Caslon, are 
excellent. It is unfortunate that so striking a lay- 
out as the title of the folder “‘ Tall Cedars of 
Lebanon” should be weakened by poor choice of 
display type. The gray-tone, shaded Cheltenham 
is not in any sense a pleasing type face, and its 
use detracts from the general excellence of the 
title page. 

EVANGELICAL PUBLISHERS, Toronto, Ontario.— 
In design particularly, all the specimens you have 
sent us are unusually interesting; they have a 
snappy appearance as a result of that unusual design 
and the good use of color that will surely attract 
favorable attention. The letterheads are worthy of 
praise because, despite the large amount of copy 
by which most of them are characterized, their 
appearance is good. The use of caps. for masses of 
body matter should be avoided, as they are hard 
to read and do not look well. Capitals for an occa- 
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Title page of booklet by Sahlin, cover of which 
is shown at the left. 
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ARINTING, like music, is inborn. Have you stood 


at the case and seen the even lines of type grow 
under your flying fingers, and the long galleys 


ado of pungent inks—is it like'frankincense to your 
nostrils? Can you shut your eyes and hear the old Gordon going 
“cr-umpf, clank—cr-umpf, clank”? € Do you know, and see, and 
feel these things? Then all the wealth of Croesus or the highest 
honors your fellow men can offer can never turn back the immut- 
able fact that a Printer you are and a Printer you will always be. 
Five centuries of Printing have run! Think of it! Down through 
the years, in every land, craftsmen have wrought with all their 
might at Printing, hewing a broad way through the wilderness of 
Ignorance and Superstition. What cared they if Fortune, the jade, 
passed them by; in the consciousness of work well done were hid- 
den wells of life eternal—of the joy of creation.€ And out of all 
this patient service has grown up a singular oneness of purpose, 
a pride of craft—that has held untarnished through all the cen- 
turies the Printer’s Creed,“Always my bet.” € Printing is the poor 
man’s art. Her temple opens wide its doors to even the humblest, 
with his tithe of simple craft. And from her shrines, ofttimes hid 
away from sight, come marvelous messengers that take men’s 
desires and hopes and clothe them with the glorious garments of 


fulfillment. 


Beautiful page of text from ‘ Craftsmanship in Printing,’ by 
I y 


the Abbott Press, San Francisco. It 


shows what can be accomplished in one-color printing when type is good, ornament 


appropriate and harmonious and, get this, 


sional display line are all right, of course, but for 
the body and for groups of more than a few words 
lower-case should be employed. The eye is trained 
to read lower-case, which is structurally more 
legible than capitals. 

THE KENNEDY Company, Oakland, California.— 
Your product continues to represent you as one of 
the few top-notchers of the country. The an- 
nouncement of your new activity, that of adver- 
tising typographers, is a beautiful folder, and we 
regret exceedingly that any reproduction we might 
make in two colors would be inadequate to repre- 
sent the beauty of the original in three colors on 
fine antique laid stock with deckled edges. Like- 
wise, the announcement is of great importance to 
the advertisers of your territory, national and 
local, for it assures them the best that is to be had 
in the line of advertising composition. Your new 
letterhead featuring this service is as remarkably 
distinctive as it is excellent. Etc., etc., for all the 
rest of the specimens of high-grade printing con- 
tained in the same package. 

INMATES OF OREGON PENITENTIARY, Printing 
Department.— Lend a Hand is pretty good for the 
most part. On the cover page of the March issue 
we note two oblong panels inside the page panel 
which is of opposite proportions, the depth being 
greater than the width. This should be avoided, as 
it violates shape harmony and proportion. Like 
shapes should be combined; you can’t fit a square 
peg in a round hole. We note, too, that the mar- 
ginal spaces throughout the page are unequal, 


margins extensive, 


Strive for a more uniform distribution of white 
space in side panels. We do not like the outline 
ribbon border used for the panel head on the first 
page of text. A plain rule panel would be better, 
but why a panel head? A plain head without rules 
would be better. The type used for the paper’s 
name on this first page of text is not pleasing, being 
extra extended and of poor design. Use a more up- 
to-date letter if you have it, but by all means use 
one cf regular and good proportions. Text is very 
well handled except where the short final line of a 
paragraph appears at the top of a column. Several 
such breaks are found in this issue for March. 
Presswork on the type is good, but the halftone is 
poorly printed as a result of lack of squeeze. 

Cuester F. Connet, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

-Specimens done in the printing department of 
the local school are excellent. They are comparable 
with the average good grade done in commercial 
shops and are better than the average done in 
school shops. The mixing of Copperplate Gothic 
(sans serif) and Casion Italic is regrettable. Caslon 
is refined and beautiful; the block letter rude and 
ugly. Text letter, we note, is letter spaced, and 
it should not be. The black decorative character 
of this closely knit type face shows to best advantage 
when closely spaced throughout. It is not a good 
letter for open display and should not be spread 
out by spacing in any way. The Booster is a 
mighty fine school paper, the typography and 
makeup being about the best of its class we have 
seen in several months. 




































Cover and first text page of delightfully pleasing book by William Edwin Rudge, 
gray cover stock (laid), the title being printed in deep red and black on a small label. 


The Waconia Patriot, Waconia, Minnesota.— On 
the whole your work is of excellent quality — in 
its class. While no opportunity was given to execute 
anything out of the ordinary in any of the jobs, 
you have given to the ordinary work extraordinarily 
careful treatment. The ornate border used on the 
cover of the attractive booklet for the Pleasant 
View Poultry Yards, while in that particular example 
is very satisfactory, is not a good one for general 
use. On the label for Alfred J. Kohl it does not 
harmonize with the severe sans serif Copperplate 
Gothic display. In about ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred plain rules are preferable as borders and 
panels. Letterheads are commendably simple, 
dignified and attractive because the good type faces 
are not forced to compete with purposeless orna- 
ment such as so frequently weakens work of that 
character. 

Hottanp D. Cortrett, Detroit, Michigan.— 
In layout and display all the specimens are good, 
while those executed in good old Caslon are excel- 
lent in every respect. The difficulty with the others 
is in the type faces employed, one of which, the 
Craftsman series, you brought all the way from 
England, for what reason we ean not determine 
from its appearance. A cross between gothic and 
roman, it is a mongrel in every sense of the word. 
For use where a gothic is considered desirable or 
permissible you could have beaten it a mile this 
side of the Statue of Liberty. Used where roman 
would better serve the purpose, as on the announce- 
ment for the April 27 meeting of the Detroit Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen, it is, pardon the 
expression, simply awe-ful. Unfortunately, too, 
you made it worse by underscoring each line of the 
squared mass with rules, printed in color. 

Wituram Epwin Rupnce, Incorporated, New York 
city.— In the past you have sent us a number of 
your privately printed books. They are invariably 
outstanding in excellence. The latest, ‘‘ Stained 


Glass, Its Origin and Application,” is unusually 
interesting as a monograph upon the subject of the 
title, while as an example of fine typography and 
printing it is, like all of them, of outstanding 
merit. 


Typography in Caslon, sectional heads in 
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New York city. 





text, uncial initials, marginal heads in red, wide 
margins and “hand-made” paper with deckled 
edges creates an atmosphere in thorough accord 
with the character of the subject. Bound in 
boards, covered with dark gray hand-made cover 
paper — the title printed in black and red on a 
small label of lighter gray stock —the book as a 
whole conveys an impression of richness and value 
that commands the highest respect for the ability 
of its producer. 
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Interesting cover treatment by Isidor V. Hallen, of 
Sweden. Please read review of his work 

on page 542. 





Nn the most ancient basilicas of Eu- 
|| rope, small pieces of coloured glass, 
|| arranged in some pattern and in- 
| serted in wood or cement, were used 
}| to close window openings. The glass 
of this period was so dense that little 
light could have been admitted through it, and it ! 
must have had a purely decorative purpose. 
The earliest stained glass windows with pictorial 
subjects of which we have a record, were those 
placed in the cathedral of Rheims by the bishop 
Adalbéron between the years 969 and 988. It is prob- 








able that the invention of pictorial stained glass 
was not much earlier than this date. 

Documents first mention the use of lead in stained 
glass windows in the tenth century and the discov- 
ery of this medium, in place of cement or wood, for 
holding the pieces of glass together was a most im- 

! portant factor in the beginning of this great art. 
The lead was flexible enough to follow the con- 
. tours of a figure, and allowed the designer to repre- 
sent biblical and historical scenes. 

Theophilus, a German monk writing in the elev- 
enth century, refers to the blue glass as sapphires. 
Indeed the popular belief in the preceding centuries 
| was that the windows were composed of precious 
stones. Theophilus was the first writer to describe 
! 


The board backs are covered with fine hand-made quality 
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the making of a stained glass window, and from 
him we have learned much about the early method 


3 ! 










JACKSON-REMLINGER PRINTING ComPANy, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania.— Your new four-page letter- 
head, snappily printed in colors from good designs, 
is a dandy. The heading design on the first page 
is very striking, but we think the wing ornamental 
device which appears beneath the firm name might 
well have been smaller. The words ‘ better print- 
ing,” reversed in the pale green plate, are too 
weak and lack force. These might be printed in 
black next time, for they are important as display. 
The showing of views in your plant on the second 
page and of specimens of your work on the third 
page are excellent, the latter, though in miniature, 
being reproduced in full color so that when set off 
against a black background they are remarkably 
forceful. As coated stock was of necessity used on 
account of the halftones on the inside pages, rough- 
ing the sheets added greatly to the work by elim- 
inating the glare of the stock and by giving it the 
quality look that operation invariably does. 

ALBERT DAMMEYER, New York city.—The spec- 
imens are mainly well composed. Squared blocks 
of roman capitals, as on the cover for the book 
of The Blyn Employees’ Association, have lost 
their vogue. In view of the difficulties of spacing, 
results from that style of arrangement are seldom 
satisfactory. In that respect the page in question 
is weak. The lines are too closely spaced, while 
space between words in two of the five lines is 
entirely too wide. The gap between the L and Y 
in ‘‘Blyn” is bad. When these two caps come 
together in a word and the other letters can not 
be spaced to balance the natural space between 
those two open characters, then they should be 
mortised and brought closer together than the body 
of the type will permit. Another point that 
demands correction on the page is the placing of 
the ornament. It divides the white space between 
the upper and lower groups equally, creating a 
monotonous appearance and violating proportion in 
the division of the space. The ornament should be 
above the center of the space. While ornate, the 
cover for Naphtali Lodge is attractive and unusual. 
Advertising forms for the Davis Printing Company 
are well worded and effectively printed. 
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AMERICA’S LARGEST MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 


HE automotive industry ranks first un value of finished products 
among the great manufacturing industries of the United States.* 
‘The 1921 production of passenger cars and trucks was 
1,680,000, a reduction of only 24% from 1920, the banner 
year of the industry The wholesale value of this output was 
$1,222,350,000 Parts and accessories increased this total to approximately 
#1,877,148,0c0 Until last year the automotive industry was unique in 
that it had never experienced a decrease 1n its business except, of course, in 
1918 when, because of war conditions, production of passenger cars was 
necessarily curtailed 
Capital invested in manufacturing companies producing cars, trucks, 
parts and accessories, amounted 1n 1920 (the latest available figures) to over 
$2,126,000,000, nearly double the capitalization of all the National banks. 
In addition, huge sums, difficult to estimate, are invested in 63,000 dealers’ 
salesrooms, in 59,000 garagesand in 5 5,000 repair shops and service stations 


Tere were registered in the United States during 1921 total of 10,448,- 
632 motor cars and trucks. This represents a gain of 1,237,337 or 13.4% 
over 1920—a remarkable showing in a year of business depression and an 
indication that the automobile has become a real necessity The following 
registration figures for the last six years, from the U S Bureau of Public 
Roads, indicate the growth of the industry 


Registranons Gain Over Previous Year 


1,067,332 


There are 12,588,949 motor vehicles in use throughout the world. Europe 
has 1,110,996; Canada 469,310; and Latin America about 200,000 The 
relatively small number outside the United States indicates a large potential 
export market for American cars, with improved business conditions abroad 


US Ceneus of Manufactures 
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to market an issue of stock in the General Motors Corporation. It is made 


This handsome book was issued by Dominick & Dominick, New York city brokers, 
For description read review on this page. 


as fine as possible in order to appeal to men of worth and taste. It was executed by Everett R. Currier, Limited. 


and the design conventional. Furthermore, Parsons 
serves best when working alone. No other type in 


Ace L. Musick, Kirksville, Missouri.— Our 
compliments are extended not only on the creditable 


Everett R. Currrer, Limitep, New York city.— 
The book, “ General Motors,’ is a most handsome 


one, quite a change from the customary literature 
employed to sell capital stock in a corporation. 
The cover of medium gray (olive hue) paper, over 
board backs, is very attractive indeed, the char- 
acterful title design being printed in deep green. 
Olive cloth is used over the hinge. Typography is 
in Caslon, which with exquisite margins and perfect 
word and line spacing gives a delightful effect, 
suggestive not only of beauty but of dignity and 
quality. We can not see how it could possibly be 
improved upon or how the object in view of its 
user could be more surely attained. The book is 
designed to appeal to men of worth and fine taste, 
and if it did not —but of course it can not fail 
to-—— nothing in the world would appeal to them. 

MIDDLETON PRINTING COMPANY, 
Waxahachie, Texas.— Our compli- 
ments are extended upon the latest 
collection of samples sent us. It 
is on the whole the best you have 
ever sent and, though your work 
has never been bad, it is now 
worthy to rank with the best. The 
letterhead for Richard Giles is a 
gem and the folder for Clark 
Leaming is decidedly attractive. 
The latter would be still better, we 
believe, if the portrait tipped on to 
the first page were a little smaller. 
In general effect the letterhead for 
the Citizens National Bank is de- 
cidedly pleasing, printed in black 
only, but embellished by a blind 
embossed border near the edge of 
the sheet all around. The fact that 
the major display is set in Caslon 
Old Style, and minor display — 
names of officers, directors, etc.— in 
rather heavy block letter creates an 
effect that does not wholly please, 
in view of the striking differences 
between the two type faces used. 
Why did you change? Caslon 
throughout would have left nothing 
to be desired. 


Allm. Telefon: 
Kontoret ©. 311 


Beautiful card from Hallen, of Sweden. 
light buff tint. 


specimens you have sent for our examination but 
particularly upon the attractive manner in which 
you have prepared them in the portfolio, on the 
cover of which you have painted an illustration. 
You have obvious talent for art, which is reflected 
in your typographic work. The envelope corner 
card for the Auten-Matlick Printing Company 
illustrates an effective use of the Parsons series. 
For informal arrangements of few lines the Parsons 
series can not be beaten. The trouble with it is 
that it is so frequently abused. You have abused 
it on the cover of the Vest Pocket Price List for 
J. J. Snyder & Co., where the main display is set 
wholly in capitals, and on the title for the folder 
of the Dare School, where the display is involved 
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Representant: 


Type was black, rules 


Allm. Telefon: 
Fabriken O. 800 


and ornament in ; 
You can visualize how handsome the original is. title of the 


existence is like it — it is the most original of type 
characters that have been brought out in recent 
years — hence can not look well with other styles. 

OBSERVER PRINTING House, Charlotte, North 
Carolina.— Of the booklet issued to show the size 
and scope of your plant and business, the cover is 
the outstanding feature. It is very pretty. On 
light blue Sunburst stock a panel is printed in a 
slightly stronger blue and over this the lettering of 
the title, “A Story of the Tellers of Stories,” is 
printed in deep blue, outlined with gold. A line 
of gold is also printed across top and bottom of the 
panel. Of the body of the booklet, the presswork 
is the best feature. The lines of type are far too 
long. The last halftone in the booklet, that showing 
the ruling department, is turned 
the wrong way. The top should 
be at the outside margin on left 
hand pages and at the binding mar- 
gin on right hand pages when cuts 
are turned at right angles to the 
reading matter. This is because in 
reading the type matter on_hori- 
zontal lines the cuts running the 
opposite way of the page do not 
force such a big and inconvenient 
turn. The fact that the photo 
graphs were carefully retouched be- 
fore the plates were made makes 
them look snappy. Of course, the 
floors are clean — happy day when 
the floors of a print shop are kept 
clean! 

Joun CARDWELL, Wanganui, New 
Zealand.—In_ general design and 
arrangement the two-color poster of 
the Annual Easter Camp is good. 
Had type of regular shape been 
used for the body instead of the 
Cheltenham Bold Extended a great 
improvement would have been made. 
Why use silver bronze for printing 
wedding invitations? They are very 
hard to read as printed. The 
Inter-School Cricket 
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and Rowing Tournament folder is neat in spite 
of the use of Tudor, an _ unattractive type 
face. The group on the second page is placed too 
low. Such groups should invariably be above the 
center of the page; otherwise they appear below 
the center, making an equal division of the page, 
which looks monotonous. The matter on the menu 
page is spaced too widely. Had these lines been 
set closer and the margins thereby made wider the 
effect would have been much more pleasing. You 
are handicapped plainly by your type equipment, 
as most of the specimens are well designed and if 
set in more pleasing types would be very good. 
The largest display line in a design should be above 
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rules would give an equal decorative value, the 
same divisions and a more open and agreeable 
appearance. 

ALTMAN PRINTING Company, Anderson, South 
Carolina.—There is a wide range of quality among 
the specimens you have sent us. Those executed 
in the plainer type faces are excellent, while those 
done in the “ flossy ”’ Parsons series — particularly 
where entire lines and groups are set in all capitals 
—are very poor. It is a shame that a type face so 
admirably suited to certain classes of work, even 
though limited, should be given disrepute through 
improper use. The fact that it is so generally 
abused shows a marked lack of appreciation of the 
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In the text pages through picture and story — the 
story confined to titles to explain the operations 
pictured — the entire process of making plates is 
described. Thus your customers are shown, and 
graphically, how plates are made, how many opera- 
tions are necessary and how extensive an equip- 
ment you have to serve them. It is mighty good 
publicity because it is interesting —and_ useful. 
Publicity that is made useful to its recipients has 
manifold opportunities to prove resultful; more 
and more of it is being done. Blatant claims in 
advertising do not work so well as formerly, and 
wise advertisers everywhere are coming to the idea 
followed in the production of this book of yours 
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of Sweden, emphasizing extensive use of ornament in such a way that it adds to the effect rather than proving offensive, as is 


the usual rule when type ornament is used to such an extent. 


the center of a page or panel and not so low as 
it is on the title of the folder for the Wanganui 
Bowling Center. 

Ep. Crossrietp, Big Timber, Montana.—The 
arrangement and display of all the specimens in the 
large collection you have sent are excellent. The 
extensive use of the type face Parsons, induced by 
the fact that it is probably the newest face in the 
shop, results in a loss of effectiveness in a number 
of specimens. Parsons is not a good type for in- 
volved displays, as it is not a legible letter. The 
title for the folder on Allen’s leghorns is weak and 
its weakness is in no small measure due to the use 
of Parsons, although the spreading out of the dis- 
play rather than grouping it is a contributing cause. 
The letterhead for the county clerk and recorder, 
in which there are only three or four lines, is the 
type of display on which Parsons is very good, yet 
in this particular instance a more dignified type 
face seems called for. Parsons is about as informal 
a letter as one could imagine, and, as a consequence, 
is hardly a good one for the stationery of lawyers, 
ministers, public officials and banks. The letterhead 
for the Pioneer is ‘stuffy ’’— very crowded in- 
deed. This is due not only to the close line spacing 
but also to the use of parallel rules where single 


possibilities and limitations of Parsons, the result 
of which will be the face will be short lived. The 
founders have done all within their power to guide 
its use aright, their circulars and samples are always 
good, particularly the samples of jobwork, as on 
the circulars they use the type for body matter, 
for which we do not consider it good. Parsons is 
excellent for letterheads, cards, the titles of folders 
and for simple covers, designs wherein there is little 
copy, but it should invariably be employed in lower- 
case, using the capitals only to begin important 
words, sentences and lines. As used on the envelope 
corner for the Betsy Ross Tea Room, set in lower- 
case and printed in medium gray on gray stock, 
the effect is delightful. 

Tue Puoto Encravers & ELECTROTYPERS Lim- 
ITED, Toronto, Ontario.— ‘‘And the Basis of Judg- 
ment Is Knowledge”? is a handsome book, the 
treatment of the cover being decidedly unusual. 
None of the character of the design, however, 
would be lost if the lines of the border had been 
drawn a little thinner. That would have refined 
the effect and brought about a better balance be- 
tween the strength of border design and the lettered 
title. Colors, light olive-gray and light brown 
(yellow-orange hue), are exceptionally pleasing. 


in so far as it can be applied in their particular 
lines. 

Istipor V. 
portfolio is 


HALieN, Stockholm, Sweden.— The 
handsome; the specimens in it are 
remarkably fine. You have the knack of accom- 
plishing what most of those in this country who 
attempt it fail in, and that is composing with type 
equipment decidedly decorative designs that are 
ornate without being bizarre. Your extraordinary 
success in that respect is due to the fact that orna- 
ment is refined in details, that color is employed 
to submerge its prominence, while at the same time 
contributing to the beauty of the ensemble of 
details, but most of all to the fact that it is inva- 
riably in harmony with the type faces employed. 
Your color sense is either a remarkable natural gift 
or has been developed to a high degree by study, 
for the color combinations invariably please. Sev- 
eral specimens are shown for the pleasure and profit 
our readers will derive from a study of them. 
Of course the elements of beauty contributed by 
the fine paper stocks you use and the colors of the 
originals, which are perfect in each individual piece, 
can not be adequately conveyed in our reproduc- 
tions. Will you come again? We are frank to 
admit we can’t help you, but you can help us a lot. 
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for they are two things, 
wisdom and law together ; 
and therefore it is said: nobody 
is a judge through learning; 
although a person may always learn, 
he will not be a judge unless there be 
wisdom in his heart; however wise 
a person may be, be will not be a 
judge unless there be learning with 

the wisdom. 

—Hncient Laws and Institutes 
of Hales. 
* Ok Ok Ox 
John Cotton Clapp 

N January, 1921, the printing busi- 

ness of David Clapp & Son, of Boston, 
came to an end, after rounding out more 
than a century. It was established by 
John Cotton, to whom David Clapp was 
apprenticed in 1820, continuing as jour- 
neyman until he became a partner in 
1831 and acquiring sole ownership in 
1834. When David Clapp entered as an 
apprentice, and for long afterward, the 
printing was done on the ancient two-pull 
wooden hand presses which had contin- 
ued with little change since typography 
was first practiced. One of these presses 
was preserved, and when John Cotton 
Clapp, the son, partner and successor of 
David, closed his printing career, he pre- 
sented it to the Typographic Library and 
Museum. Of all the ancient presses now 
in existence this is the best preserved. 
On it the first issue of The Christian 
Register was printed, and at a banquet 
in commemoration of the centennial of 
that publication the venerable press was 
erected in the banquet hall. 

David Clapp, third of that name, born 
in Dorchester, Massachusetts, on Febru- 
ary 6, 1806, was of the sixth generation 
of a family which had resided in that 
town since 1633. In 1856 his son, John 
Cotton Clapp, entered as an apprentice, 
and was admitted to a partnership in 
1864, the firm name being David Clapp 
& Son. The father died in 1893. The 
business was continued by John Cotton 
Clapp and his brother, David Capen 
Clapp, until the death of the latter in 
1918. In 1921, as we have said, the sur- 
viving brother wound up the affairs of 
the business, of which he had been a part 
for sixty-five years. At this writing he 
is hale and hearty, at the age of eighty- 
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five. Mr. Clapp is the senior warden of 
St. Matthew’s Episcopal Church, South 
Boston, which he has served the greater 
part of his life. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Charitable Mechanics’ Asso- 
ciation for fifty-one years, and is also 


Jolkn Cotton Clapp. 


a member of the New England Historical 
and Genealogical Society and of the Old 
Boston School Boys’ Association. He 
lives on Jones’ Hill, Dorchester, within 
a few rods of the house built by his 
grandfather in 1794, in which he was 
born. He has a son, John Cotton Clapp, 
Jr., who is an architect in Boston. 

What with radical changes made in 
Boston streets, and the disarrangement 
of locations caused by the great Boston 
fire, this printing house was frequently 
moved. It commenced on the corner of 
Washington and Franklin streets, and 
was continued at 564 Washington street, 
35 Bedford street, 115 High street, 
finally moving in 1895 to 291 Congress 
street. 

The work done by David Clapp and 
his sons was of a superior kind. The 
Boston Directory was printed by them 
from 1829 until 1846, the Boston Medi- 
cal and Surgical Journal from 1834 until 
1874, and the New England Historical 
and Genealogical Register from 1866 to 





1914. Much book printing was done and 
a large amount of railroad work. Few 
printing houses survive for a century, 
and of these none have been more hon- 
orably and efficiently conducted than this 
one, which we thus take pleasure in 
commemorating. 


kK Oe OK Ox 


Wayfaring Printers in 1467 


Sweynheim and Pannartz Removing From 
Subiaco to Rome 
-_ a mile from where they 
parted, Clement found two tired 
wayfarers lying in the deep shade of a 
great chestnut tree, one of a thick grove 
the road skirted. Near the men was a 
little cart, and in it a printing press, rude 
and clumsy as a wine-press. A jaded 
mule was harnessed to the cart. 

And so Clement stood face to face with 
his old enemy. 

And as he eyed it, and the honest, blue- 
eyed faces of the wearied craftsmen, he 
looked back as on a dream at the bitter- 
ness he had once felt towards this ma- 
chine. He looked kindly down on them, 
and said softly: 

“ Sweynheim! ” 

The men started to their feet. 

“ Pannartz! ” 

They scuttled into the wood, in hiding. 

Clement was amazed, and stood puz- 
zling himself. 

Presently a face peeped from behind a 
tree. Clement addressed it. 

“What fear ye?” 

A quavering voice replied: 

“Say, rather, by what magic you, a 
stranger, can call us by our names! I 
never clapt eyes on you till now.” 

“Oh, superstition! I know ye, as all 
good workmen are known—by your 
works. Come hither and I will tell ye.” 

They advanced gingerly from differ- 
ent sides, each regulating his advance by 
the other’s. 

“My children,” said Clement, “I saw 
a Lactantius in Rome, printed by Sweyn- 
heim and Pannartz, disciples of Fust.” 

“ D’ye hear that, Pannartz? Our work 
has gotten to Rome already.” 

“By your blue eyes and flaxen hair, 
I wist ye were Germans; and the print- 
ing press spoke for itself. Who then 
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should ye be but Fust’s disciples, Pan- 
nartz and Sweynheim? ” 

The honest Germans were now aston- 
ished that they had suspected magic in 
so simple a matter. 

“The good father hath his wits about 
him, that is all,” said Pannartz. 

“ Ay,” said Sweynheim, “and with 
those wits would he could tell us how to 
get this tired beast to the next town.” 

“Vea,” said Pannartz, “and where 
to find money to pay for his meat and 
ours when we get there.” 

“ T will try,” said Clement. “ Free the 
mule of the cart, and of all harness but 
the bare halter.” 

This was done, and the animal imme- 
diately lay down and rolled on his back 
in the dust like a kitten. Whilst he was 
thus employed, Clement assured them 
that he would rise up a new mule. “ His 
Creator hath taught him this art to re- 
fresh himself, which the nobler horse 
knoweth not. Now, with regard to 
money, know that a worthy Englishman 
hath entrusted me with a certain sum to 
bestow in charity. To whom can I bet- 
ter give a stranger’s money than to 
strangers? Take it, then, and be kind 
to some Englishman or other stranger in 
his need; and may all nations learn to 
love one another one day.” 

The tears stood in the honest work- 
men’s eyes. They took the money with 
heartfelt thanks. “It is your nation we 
are bound to thank and bless, good father, 
if we but knew it.” 

“ My nation is the Church.” 

Clement was then for bidding them 
farewell, but the honest fellows implored 
him to wait a little; they had no silver 
nor gold, but they had something they 
could give their benefactor. They took 
the press out of the cart, and while Clem- 
ent fed the mule, they hustled about, 
now on the white hot road, now in the 
deep cool shade, now half in and half 
out, and presently printed a quarto sheet 
of eight pages, which was already set up. 
They had not type enough to print two 
sheets at a time. When, after the slower 
preliminaries, the printed sheet was 
pulled all in a moment, Clement was 
amazed in turn. 

“ What, are all these words really fast 
upon the paper? ” said he. “ Is it verily 
certain they will not go as swiftly as they 
came? And you took me for a magi- 
cian! ’Tis ‘Augustine de civitate Dei.’ 
My sons, you carry here the very wings 
of knowledge. Oh, never abuse this great 
craft! Print no ill books! They would 
fly abroad, countless as locusts, and lay 
waste men’s souls.” 

The workmen said they would sooner 
put their hands under the screw than so 
abuse their goodly craft. And so they 
parted.—Charles Reade, in “The Cloister 
and the Hearth.” 
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Ben Franklin’s Grave 
Fresh grows the grass, and weeping willows 
wave 
About the spot encircling yonder grave; 
But not more fresh than lives thy memory, 
O Franklin, in the hearts that know of thee. 
With reverent step and not unmoistened eye 
As to a holy shrine would I draw nigh; 
Thy tomb shall add a word with wisdom 
fraught 
Unto the lessons which thy Life has taught. 


Let Conquerors tell of their ensanguined 
march, 

By towering shaft or by triumphal arch; 

Let toiling millions raise the heavy stones, 

And pyramids enclose a Monarch’s bones: 

How sweet to turn the weary eye away 

From such attempts at posthumous display, 

To where no pomp, nor chiseled splendor 
can 

Enhance the simple grandeur of the Man. 


Franklin’s Grave. 


No flattery of epitaphs is here, 

To mock with idle praise the heart sincere; 

No pride that lurks in monumental show 

Commemorates the dust that sleeps below: 

A simple slab of stone is all that shows 

The spot where thou, O Franklin! dost 
repose — 

A simple slab of stone whereon are seen 

The names of Deborah and Benjamin. 


Here let me learn what secret beauties lie 

In native worth and staid simplicity; 

Beauties beyond the reach of pomp and 
State, 

Or touch of art, howe’er elaborate; 

Thy monuments are Deeds which few can 
match, 

Substantial Acts outliving stone — to 
snatch 

The scepter from the hands of kings, and 
e’en 

The lightnings from the stormy clouds of 
Heaven. —John K. Stayman. 


* *K *K * 


Foolish Inventions 


N 1855 Robert Augustus Crosse, of 

England, was granted a patent for 
casting types with a letter on each end, 
so that “the letters on each end might 
be printed simultaneously from the top 
or bottom of the types.” A printing 
press which would print both ends of the 
types was suggested, but left to other in- 
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ventors to develop. The patent speci- 
fications do not explain how a compositor 
could set two pages by merely composing 
the types for one page. 

In the eighties a Wisconsin man was 
granted a United States patent for self 
distributing types. Each character in 
a font was to be cast of a different spe- 
cific gravity. When the types required 
to be distributed, they were dumped into 
a tub of water. Of course the heaviest 
types would reach the bottom of the tub 
first and the lightest would descend last. 
In this way the letters would pile them- 
selves in separate layers in the tub; all 
that remained to be done was to drain 
off the water and scoop the letters up 
layer by layer, placing each handful in 
the type case. 

* * * * 


Newspapers Are Made by Printers 


HE poet Whittier in “Snow Bound ” 

thus describes the advent of a news- 
paper in a community shut off for a few 
weeks from its daily or weekly commu- 
nications with the world: 


At last the floundering carrier bore 
The village paper to our door. 

Lo! broadening outward as we read 
To warmer zones th’ horizon spread; 
In panoramic length unrolled 

We saw the marvels that it told. 
Welcome to us its week-old news, 

Its corner for the rustic Muse, 

Its monthly gauge of snow and rain, 
Its record mingling in a breath 

The wedding-knell and dirge of death; 
Jest, anecdote, and love-lorn tale; 
The latest culprit sent to jail; 

Its hue and cry of stolen and lost, 

Its vendue sales and goods at cost, 
And traffic calling loud for gain. 

We felt the stir of hall and street, 
The pulse of life that round us beat; 
The chill embargo of the snow 

Was melted in the genial glow; 

Wide swung again our ice-locked door, 
And all the world was ours once more. 


* KF *K OK 


The force of Union conquers all.— 
Homer. 

So quotes a man who is thinking of his own 
Union. At the same moment he was think- 
ing of union to smash or weaken another 
Union composed of fellow men working 
with the same equipment for the same 
purpose under the same roof with himself 
— Union to work for Dis-Union. Homer 
was right. We need every one to be in a 
strengthened and improved Union. Col- 
lectanea believes in compulsory Unionism 
of employers and employees, just as he 
believes in the compulsory educatien of 
children. 

x * 

The best advertised place is Heaven. 
We all want to go to Heaven. Millions 
of bibles are printed and sold every year. 
Advertising pays. All of us who deserve 
to be there, will be there. 
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THE NOBILITY AMONG THE CRAFTSMEN 
BY MARTIN HEIR 


WILL readily admit that when I sailed for 
Europe last February for recreation as well 
ri as to study first-hand the condition of the 
] printing industry in those countries which 
\7| still are considered the fatherland of many 
Americans, I had a preconceived idea that 
the printers of these countries, employers 
=== as well as employees, were of a superior 
rank as craftsmen as compared with their counterparts in the 
good U. S. A. Many things combined to form this idea: 
Europe is the birthplace of the art of printing as well as of 
the printing industry; books and other publications reaching 
American shores and American libraries from abroad carry 
with them in makeup, printing and binding signs of skill and 
craftsmanship not commonly seen within the limits of the 
American printing industry; men like William Morris, Cobden- 
Sanderson, and Grolier have with one or two exceptions found 
nothing but imitators among us, and therefore generally have 
been considered beacons along the highway on which the print- 
ing art must travel toward recognition and success; and, last 
but not least, that the average European workman in the 
printing industry is inspired with a love for his work and his 
chosen vocation, which makes his daily task a continuous 
source of pleasure rather than a clock-watching drudgery, a 
source of joy forever from which nothing can tempt him rather 
than a necessity forced on him by a cruel fate, thus enabling 
him to combine ali his faculties of energy, skill and art for the 
production of the masterpiece. 

But I will just as readily admit that, although this idea 
in its precepts remains as when formed, the closer contact 
with actual conditions has altered it beyond recognition. Sad 
to relate, a close contact with actual conditions, an inside view 
so to speak, seldom reveals the precious stone anticipated. 
As in the case of the four lions on the approaches to the 
Alexandre III Bridge in Paris, from a distance bathed in the 
rays of the noonday sun they shine like the purest gold, but 
on closer investigation they are found to be tarnished brass. 

I will venture to say, for the sake of explanation, that the 
workman I have described, the one whose only object in life 
is to produce the best work circumstances will permit, is still 
in existence, even in great numbers; but his class is a decidedly 
small and insignificant minority. I have found him in the 
bigger shops in the larger cities, and I have found him in 
small towns in shops run by one or two men. 

Recently I met a bookbinder in a town with less than three 
thousand inhabitants. He was doing all the binding or bindery 
work required in his little town: punching, perforating, num- 
bering, blocking and tableting, ruling, blank-book work, etc. 
But in his spare time, when occasion would so permit, he 
indulged in the more pleasing work of rebinding books for the 
libraries of a few rich customers. In this branch of his trade 
he created real masterpieces, with original designs for both 
front cover and backbone stamped in pure gold leaf. He had 
learned his trade as the ordinary apprentice, being apprenticed 
for a period of five years. But at the end of that period he 
was not satisfied to remain with his former master as an 
ordinary journeyman. He was a good workman, and from the 
start could have obtained the wages prescribed by the union 
scale. But he wanted to broaden his education and increase 
his usefulness — to improve himself as a workman and thereby 
also improve his earning capacity, besides enjoying the plea- 
sures that superior craftsmanship gives. He therefore enrolled 
as a student in the bookbinding course in the trade school in 
Hamburg, Germany. The school is conducted by the Govern- 
ment as part of the German educational system, and the 
course is a two-year one. It is open only to journeyman book- 
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binders, either apprenticed through a master or graduated 
from primary trade schools. Its aim is, like all other German 
schools of the same kind, by thorough teaching of means and 
methods to develop in the students a desire to excel in their 
chosen trades and a love of the work that eventually will make 
them master craftsmen. Besides artistic bookbinding, the 
principles of design and diemaking are taught, enabling the 
student to carry out in actual practice his own artistic ideas. 

“ Does the school succeed in this respect? ” I ventured. 

“ Decidedly. When a student graduates from this school 
he is a superior workman in every sense of the word. A 
diploma from this school is accepted without question by bind- 
eries of the highest reputation anywhere on the Continent.” 

I gladly accepted an invitation to look at some of the work 
of this bookbinder. I am proud to say that he is only one of 
the many who disregard the tendencies of our present mate- 
rialistic age to put immediate gain before future success. Like 
the average workman he might have been satisfied to plod 
along in mediocrity, gaining a fair living from his daily labor. 
But he chose the other part and his community has decidedly 
benefited by his choice. 

Immediately after Per Palmquist graduated from a college 
in Stockholm, Sweden, in 1885 he entered one of the largest 
printing plants in his home town as an apprentice, remaining 
until 1888, when he was considered a full-fledged compositor. 
Ordinarily college graduates do not enter the printing industry 
as apprentices in the composing room. Such work is not 
refined enough for them. But Mr. Palmquist thought other- 
wise. And he has never had an occasion to regret his choice. 
From 1888 to 1890 he worked in printing offices in New York 
city, studying American production methods. At present he 
is managing director in one of the largest printing plants in 
his home land; is on the board of directors of a number of 
industrial and financial institutions, and is a member of the 
Printers’ Council of Northern Europe (Nordick Boktrykker- 
raad). In recognition of his worth to the printing industry 
he has been decorated by his king with the order of Vasa. 

Waldemar Zachrisson, who has been mentioned frequently 
in the columns of THE INLAND PRINTER in recognition of his 
work for the uplift of the printing industry, was a graduate 
from a college in Gothenburg before he entered the printing 
industry as an apprentice in the Government printing office in 
Berlin, Germany. He worked as a “tramp” compositor in 
nearly all big European cities, gathering information and 
knowledge of his trade, which was bound to bring big dividends 
in the future. Once he was foreman in the composing room 
of a big Swedish daily. In 1882 he started his own print shop, 
which today is one of the largest and best known in Sweden. 
Mr. Zachrisson himself is well and favorably known among 
the printers in all European countries. I have myself heard 
his name mentioned with respect by printers in Paris, Cologne, 
Hamburg, and Christiania. He is a representative in the 
“‘ Gutenberg-Verein ” in Mainz, one of the governors in the 
“ Deutscher Buchgewerbeverein ” in Leipsic, and organizer of 
the trade school of the book industry in Gothenburg. He is 
also editor and publisher of a year book for the printing indus- 
try of Europe, which I had the pleasure of reviewing in the 
March issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. For his work as a 
printer he has been decorated with three orders, that of the 
North Star and the Vasa order of Sweden, and the St. Olav 
order of Norway. 

Before Carl Ramstrom took up his lifework as a printer 
he had graduated from a college and from an institute of 
technology. He must thus be considered as eminently qual- 
ified to select a trade or profession of his liking. That he 
selected the printing industry, not by accident but by mature 
resolve, shows what the educated men of Europe think of the 
industry. They are not ashamed of it, that is sure. Mr. 
Ramstrom worked as a printer and studied the printing trade 








in Germany, Austria, France, England and the United States, 
until he was chosen in 1900 as superintendent of the mechan- 
ical departments in the largest book publishing house in 
Scandinavia, that of P. A. Norstedt & Sons, in Stockholm, 
Sweden. In 1913 he was chosen as managing director of the 
Lithographic Corporation of Sweden, besides being director 
in a number of other public and private institutions. In 1903 
he was elected city clerk of Stockholm, an office he held until 
1912. He has also been secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of his home city, director of the technical high school, 
president of the master printers’ association, director in the 
Swedish Industrial Federation, and a number of other social 
and industrial federations. Besides being decorated with the 
North Star and the Vasa order of Sweden and the Prussian 
Crown order he is also Officier d’Académie of France and has 
received the medal Literis et Artibus as well as the Olympia 
medal. Still he is first and foremost a printer, and is not 
ashamed to be so considered. 

Anders Grondahl graduated from the University of Chris- 
tiania as a bachelor of arts in 1891, after which he entered 
the printing industry as a printer’s devil, graduating as a 
journeyman compositor in 1894. He is at present the man- 
aging head of a great printing and publishing concern estab- 
lished by his great-grandfather in Christiania in 1812, which 
has all the time since been in the possession of the family. 
He has for four years been president of the employing printers’ 
association of Christiania, of which his father before him was 
president for twenty years. He also has been vice-president 
in the Norwegian publishers’ association. He worked at the 
case for a number of years in Christiania and Copenhagen, 
specializing in fine bookwork. He was therefore well qualified 
in 1903 to become a member of his father’s firm. 


Ejnar Levison, of Copenhagen, Denmark, is another bach- 
elor of arts who has succeeded his father as a printer. After 
his graduation as a compositor from a printing office in Copen- 
hagen he worked at the case in Paris, Leipsic and New York, 
thus qualifying himself for the position of master printer, 
which he has occupied with great success since 1905. He is 
at present president of the master printers’ association of 
Copenhagen, member of the printing trades arbitration board 
and a number of other quasi-public institutions. 

I will close this somewhat narrow and possibly tedious 
introduction of printing trade successes by the mention of 
Anders Verner Nylander, a prominent printer in the capital 
of Finland, the next-door neighbor to bolshevik Russia. Four 
years after his graduation from a technical institute he also 
graduated from his apprenticeship as a compositor, after 
which he worked at the case in his native land, also in Sweden, 
Denmark, Germany and France. At present he is managing 
director of the largest printing plant in his home land, a plant 
employing upwards of a hundred compositors, and he is also 
a director of a number of other concerns of repute and excel- 
lent financial standing. He is a member of the city adminis- 
tration and the possessor of numerous medals of honor, such 
as the Prussian Iron Cross, etc. 


I could extend the list quite considerably. A little more 
work on my part would probably discover hundreds of others, 
who, by love of the work and their chosen trade, have helped 
to gain for the printing industry the recognition and standing 
it so highly deserves, and thereby have also increased their 
own standing in the financial world as well as in society. They 
can be found from the shores of the Mediterranean to the 
Murman coast, from the North Sea to the Asian border. They 
are found in the French Chamber of Deputies, in the English 
Parliament and in the German Reichstag. But this is enough. 

It will be noticed that in this list I have included only men 
who were college graduates before they entered the printing 
industry as printers’ devils — men who for years have worked 
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at the case or on the stone, slowly but surely advancing toward 
the success which is sure to come to the painstaking worker. 
I make this distinction because of its significance. In our 
own printing fraternity we have numerous examples of the 
printing trades being used as stepping stones to other and 
presumably more refined occupations. We have printers who 
have become lawyers, ministers, physicians, etc. But I have 
yet to find a lawyer, minister or physician who has become 
a great printer, and hardly ever has a college graduate of any 
kind distinguished himself as a fine compositor or pressman. 
Whether this is because the printing industry offers fewer 
opportunities in America than in Europe I dare not say. But 
T hardly think so. Be that as it may, however, it may possibly 
be taken for granted that when a highly educated man switches 
his career, not by accident but by choice, from the professions 
to the trades and makes a success of it he must be actuated 
by other than ulterior motives. There must of necessity be 
a love of the work and the trade selected which is compelling 
in force. And the success gained by such men is proof beyond 
doubt that the printing industry can and will reward abun- 
dantly any man who gives of his best to its uplift. 

But, as I stated in my introductory remarks, this class of 
willing workers who disregard immediate gain for future suc- 
cess is still a small and insignificant minority, probably more 
so in Europe than elsewhere because of the havoc made in 
economic conditions by the World War. Foolish as it seems, 
essentials are forgotten in the race for non-essentials. 

Although printers as a whole are considered to excel in 
intelligence, I am sorry to state that the big majority of the 
printing trade employees in Europe have their eyes glued with 
longing and fascination on Moscow and the soviet experiments 
with communism. Not that any number of them, so far as is 
known, have migrated to this paradise of the crank with revo- 
lutionary ideas and tendencies where private fortunes have 
been abolished. No, not that; the experiment would probably 
be too risky. The glittering gold might prove to be tarnished 
brass. But they insist, even as the most befogged crank, that 
the revolution patterned by Russia must prevail in the rest 
of Europe if living conditions shall ever become tolerable. 
In other words, that the long-established economic structure 
upon which civilization is built, and which has stood the 
onslaught of centuries without even being perceptibly rocked, 
must be discarded and replaced with an economic system 
having no more solid foundation than the dreams of unprac- 
tical idlers. That such experiments have been tried without 
success time and time again, that the history of the world is 
full of attempts to socialize industry and to abolish private 
ownership, is of no account. As for instance in ancient Greece 
at the time of Pericles: On his instigation and initiative the 
State fed the poor, paying the bills from the state treasury. 
This liberality only increased the demands of the poor to the 
depletion of the treasury, which necessitated new sources of 
revenue. This could be found only by taxing the rich or by 
appropriating private fortunes. Consequently to be rich 
became embarrassing, if not actually dangerous. It was more 
dangerous for a rich man to be brought before a judge than 
it was for a criminal. Even old man Demosthenes earned the 
wrath of the “people” as a silk-stockinged plutocrat by 
appearing on the street in a carriage. And this was the result 
of Grecian democracy! It helped very little to appropriate 
an isolated fortune now and then. A revolution by which all 
such fortunes could be appropriated at once and the owners 
killed en masse would be far more effective. The history of 
Greece shows one hundred and fifty years of this reign of 
terror. Soviet Russia is only an imitation of the real thing. 

To see the banner of the typographical union in the May- 
day parade, followed by hundreds of paraders carrying red 
flags, is therefore not apt to influence one with confidence in 
the nobility among the craftsmen. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be made by mail. 


Choice of a Conjunction 


M. L., Menasha, Wisconsin, asks: ‘“ Will you kindly give 
your opinion as to the correctness of the use of the word nor 
in the sentence ‘ It can not slip nor lose its grip’? ” 

Answer.— If I wrote this myself, it would probably say 
or instead of nor, though I might use nor. It is a moot point 
that has never been absolutely decided. In reading proof of 
another person’s composition I should leave it like copy. The 
sense of one expression is equal to “ not either slip or lose its 
grip” and of the other “can neither slip nor lose its grip.” 
Books of grammar do not commonly specify close choice in 
such case, but Goold Brown tells us distinctly that some gram- 
marians decide one way and some the other. He tells us, in 
some long and tedious observations, that Churchill and Burn, 
two older grammarians, contradicted each other, and that both 
were wrong, because each carried his point too far. Various 
writers have told us that English grammar changes, but I can 
not discover that it has actually changed in this respect, the 
grammar of today being the same as that of a century ago, with 
all of the disagreement of that time, or at least much of it. 
still persisting. 

Use of Hyphens 

Student, Boston, Massachusetts, writes: ‘“‘ We have had 
many arguments in our office on use of hyphens in phrases like 
‘Most-important long-looked-for event.’ These words seem 
not to need hyphens. There is little possibility of misunder- 
standing. Lately I have seen English books with the hyphen 
used only in word division. What is your opinion? ” 

Answer.— We have long —- almost always — had much dis- 
agreement about hyphens, and no attempt to reach general 
agreement. I used to think it foolish and utterly useless to 
hyphenize any words, but became strongly convinced more 
than thirty years ago—and am still sure—that it is much 
better to hyphenize many words, so many that my plan meets 
little approval. Its main point is systematizing, and the strong 
point opposed is wide objection to frequent hyphens, based 
mainly on looks, which objection I can not believe reasonable. 
English printers formerly used too many hyphens, and now 
do not commonly use enough to suit me. In my opinion the 
hyphen is utterly wrong between most and important, but 
long-looked-for is properly hyphened as an attributive adjec- 
tive, though misunderstanding is not at all possible, and so 
separate words are not unreasonable. Hyphening of phrases 
used attributively is authorized by most grammarians, but has 
been too frequent in practice. 


Dictionaries and Division 


E. B. H., Brookings, South Dakota, writes: “I am desir- 
ous of obtaining a dictionary to keep on my desk —- one that 
gives in particular all the divisions of words —a dictionary 
that would serve a proofreader. It must conform with the 
rules laid down in Webster’s New International Dictionary. 
We have Webster’s International, but it is too large for the 
desk. I am also trying to decide what would be the best vest 


pocket dictionary to tie to the assembling elevator lever han- 
dle of the typesetting machines to help students in division and 
spelling — particularly division of words.” 


Answer.-— All dictionaries that mark off syllables at all 
insert a hyphen or an accent-mark after each syllable, whether 
the word is properly divisible in print or not. This indicates 
that dictionaries do not commonly divide words strictly as a 
guide for printers, although the Webster’s New International 
includes a set of rules made as such guide, but without any 
restriction against such division as all good printers exclude. 
Against, for instance, is two syllables, but not divisible in 
print. One who wishes a smaller dictionary that shows divi- 
sions according to these rules may safely decide that the one 
way to secure it is to get the genuine abridgement called the 
Collegiate by its own publishers, the Merriam Company, of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, for the desk, and a smaller one of 
the same series —- but not a vest pocket one, which is too small 
to be useful for any but the commonest words. Other small 
dictionaries may be useful, but none is sure to comply with 
the Webster rules for division. Small dictionaries invariably 
omit the words most likely to demand guidance in respect to 
division, and in each smaller book such omission is increased. 
It can not be very long now before the Merriam Company 
makes all its works anew, and the new works may contradict 
the former ones in many respects, just as the New Interna- 
tional differs from its predecessors, most markedly in spelling. 


Some History That Is Unknown 


R. B. S., Philadelphia, asks questions that we can not 
answer, as follows: ‘A question has arisen in this office with 
reference to the use of capital letters, and we appeal to you 
as the most likely source of information. At what date or 
during what period was the custom of indiscriminate capi- 
talization of nouns abandoned in English writings, and was 
the change in this respect due to any concerted action on the 
part of writers or publishers or did it come about by common 
consent? At the present time I am aware that most, if not 
all, nouns in the German language are spelled with a capital 
letter, but we have in English more or less definite rules for 
limiting the use of capitals. In Wilson’s ‘ Treatise on Punc- 
tuation,’ 1871 edition, which is one of the revisions of the 1826 
edition, I find the following: ‘It was formerly the custom 
to use capitals with greater frequency and less’ discrimination 
than it is at the present day; almost every noun, nay, in some 
cases almost every word of the slightest importance, having 
had its initial thus distinguished. But as this practice 
was to a great extent arbitrary, and did not possess the advan- 
tage of either ornament or utility, the use of capital letters is 
now very properly limited to the applications about to be 
mentioned.’ 

“We have another question regarding the use of the long s, 
used both in manuscript and in type up to the middle, and by 
some folks to the latter part, of the last century. Was there 
any convention of linguists or writers at which the abandonment 
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of the long s was considered, and can any date be set for its 
disappearance? Referring to the library in our own business 
organization, we find a book in French printed in 1757 in which 
nouns are capitalized with great frequency and in which the 
long s is employed. Another French book of 1805, also in our 
library, is printed without the frequent capitalization of nouns 
and without the long s. This would indicate that the date or 
period at which these forms were abandoned in the French 
language was between 1757 and 1805, but you perhaps can fix 
the date more definitely. 

“We will thank you for your answer to these questions 
and for the best printed reference on the subject that you can 
suggest.” 

Answer.— I can not find any definite information recorded 
as to the date or period of change. No one seems to have sup- 
posed it worth the research necessary. Capitalization was de- 
cidedly arbitrary at least until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, and at or near that time changes toward systematiz- 
ing began, probably by personal action of some author or 
printer. I do not know of any concerted action, and do not 
think there was any. What is more important is the fact that 
capitalization is even now arbitrary, though not nearly so 
much as it once was. Even though certain principles are uni- 
versally acknowledged, we do not all apply those principles 
alike or nearly so. As to the other question the same uncer- 
tainty exists. I am certain of one thing, and that is that I 
do not know of any convention of linguists or writers that made 
any concerted agreement as to either of the points in question. 
I can not tell anything more definite than what is in the letter, 
and do not know of any book that tells. 


CURIOS FOUND IN THE DICTIONARY 
BY F. HORACE TEALL 
N the course of gathering these selections 
of words to be noted as curios the writer 
has frequently been troubled by the thought 
that readers might find his work too desul- 
tory. But he knows, and hopes others will 
perceive without great difficulty, that the 
seeming desultoriness is merely incidental, 
and that the succession of unrelated items 
will disclose a unity of purpose with, it is hoped, a profitable 
outcome. The haunting thought mentioned led to a glance at 
Trench’s “ Study of Words,” through dim recollection of some- 
thing said there about the word desultory. Trench says: “ He 
[ Coleridge] has said, ‘ In order to get the full sense of a word, 
we should first present to our minds the visual image that forms 
its primary meaning.’ What admirable counsel is here. If 
we would but accustom ourselves to the doing of this, what 
vast increases of precision and force would all the language 
which we speak, and which others speak to us, obtain; how 
often would that which is now obscure at once become clear; 
how distinct the limits and boundaries of that which is often 
now confused and confounded.” He instances as an example 
of this the clear and firm grasp of the meaning of desultory 
given by knowledge that it arose from likening mental instabil- 
ity to the leaping of him whom the Latins called a “ desultor ” 
from one horse to another in circus riding. 

Trench’s quoted work was written about the middle of the 
nineteenth century, since when some notions common to him 
and some other writers of that time have been wisely super- 
seded, among them his insistence that each English word had 
but one true sense and that dictionaries misrepresented nearly 
all words by giving them so many definitions. I am not sure 
that Trench was altogether wrong, but I am convinced that the 
instances where separate definitions are needed are much more 
frequent than he thought them. A case in point is the adjec- 
tive equal. Webster’s New International gives eight different 
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definitions of this adjective, and while each sense may be 
easily connected with the one basal idea, the eight are so dif- 
ferent from one another that they are all necessary to a full 
record in a work that is so much like a catalogue. The most 
curious phase of variation seems to consist in the formerly 
common use which made the idea of evenness apply to parts 
of one subject, as in Ezekiel xviii, 29, “Are not my ways 
equal?” This use has been supposed to be dead, but is now 
held to be merely archaic, which means that it still lives, but 
feebly. Some dictionaries do not give to it any restriction. 

Another word near the adjective just mentioned in the dic- 
tionary is strongly suggestive of propriety in that old notion 
of each word having only one real sense and being properly 
subject to but one definition. It is the verb to err. Webster’s 
has five definitions of this verb, each showing a distinct appli- 
cation, but the only real divergence of sense being from the 
now dead one of physical wandering or straying to the current 
one of mental or moral deviation. This and many other words 
might be explained in dictionaries without so many separate 
definitions, some by stating various applications of a general 
sense, but it is reasonable to suppose that our lexicographers 
have chosen the course of treatment best adapted to general 
comprehension, even if some wiseacres think otherwise. 

A curious example of lawlessness in evolution of word- 
meanings is evident in the history of the words execute, exe- 
cution, and executioner. The dictionary tells us only that 
these words have various meanings, and gives us no clue to 
the order of succession or the method of deriving them from 
one another. This leaves dark all but the mere fact that the 
same word may apply to things totally unrelated, or acciden- 
tally related only through the connection of opposed objects 
as subjects of the same action. Greenough and Kittredge 
explain this as follows: ‘‘ Sometimes a word shows deteriora- 
tion in some of its uses, but maintains itself in others. This 
may be seen in the case of execute, which has long been used 
for putting to death by legal process, but which is still per- 
fectly familiar in its general meaning of carry out, follow out 
or fulfill. The peculiar sense of execute appears to come from 
a kind of ellipsis. The judgment of the court is executed, 
that is, carried out, when a murderer is hanged. Hence the 
hanging is called an execution, that is to say, a carrying out 
of the judgment pronounced; and the man is said to be exe- 
cuted as well as the sentence. This special development has 
had no effect whatever on the other meanings of the word, 
perhaps because it relates to a class of ideas that are pretty 
thoroughly isolated.” This and much more is said in a chapter 
headed “ Degeneration of Meaning,” presumably in justifica- 
tion of a language process condemned by Richard Grant White 
and some other purists, but which can not be estopped by such 
attacks. White said: ‘ How is it possible that a human being 
can be executed? . A law may be executed; a sentence 
may be executed; and the execution of the law or of a sen- 
tence sometimes, though not once in a thousand times, results 
in the death of the person upon whom it is executed.” Fitz- 
edward Hall said: ‘‘ Executioner, which we use in only one 
sense, would pass clear out of our language under Mr. White’s 
purification of it.” Plainly such purification is not in vogue. 
It has not even prevailed in objection to using loan as a verb, 
although there is little doubt that lend is much better. 





“DEUTCHER BUCH- UND STEINDRUCKER” 


Among those entitled to be in the front rank of German 
printed trade periodicals is the above, published in Berlin. 
It is always splendidly printed and ably edited. While rather 
late, we wish to give special praise for the excellence of its 
last Christmas issue, which contains a number of very inter- 
esting specimens of colorwork. Another noteworthy issue was 
one of last summer, devoted to lithography and offset. 
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LETTERS TO A PRINTER’S DEVIL* 


BY R. T. PORTE 


CINCINNATI, Onto, August 12, 1920. 

Tn WR. R. T. PORTE, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Dear Sir: Your letter was received some 

time ago and I have been intending to 

answer it, but the hot weather started and 

I have been very busy and so neglected to 

write. Mother says I ought to write and 

thank you for the letters you wrote me. 

especially as Mr. Penrose has given me a 

dollar raise, which helps a lot. I have learned to feed some 

work on the job press, also to wash up the press for colors. 

Mr. Penrose is awful particular about the rollers on the press. 

They must be washed every night and he uses kerosene in- 
stead of gasoline. 

Mother says he would have made a good housekeeper, and 
you know how she is on housekeeping. It keeps me watching 
my step both in the shop and at home. 

We don’t get any waffles now, but the crank of the ice 
cream freezer turns just as hard as when you used to help me. 

Hope to hear from you real soon. 


Your friend, JoHn Martin. 


Satt Lake City, Utan, August 20, 1920. 
Mr. John Martin, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
My dear John: 


Your letter received and I am going to answer it right now, 
as I leave in a few days for a little vacation up in the moun- 
tains, where the nights are cool and blankets are necessary. 

Your letter brought back recollections of hot nights and 
days in dear old Cincy, which are mighty hard on a fat man, 
but, thank goodness, it is cool here — especially up in the hills 
and under the pine trees. 

I am really sorry for you, John! You are certainly having 
a hard life of it, with Mr. Penrose during working hours and 
your mother during the rest of the day — both are such good 
housekeepers. There is no question but that you will grow 
up to be a good housekeeper some day, just like your mother 
and Mr. Penrose. 

After all, is conducting a business much different from 
housekeeping? The man who conducts a successful business, 
whether large or small, must see that his shop is always in good 
shape, that it is ready to “receive company” at any time. 
With your mother it is the neighbors, or your friends from 
Covington; while with Mr. Penrose it is his customers whom 
he must have in mind, and having his shop in good order he is 
always ready to “receive company.” 

A story is told of Mr. Penrose that he once washed a press 
eight times to get the exact shade of black that he wanted for 
a particular piece of work. I doubt that story very much, yet 
it might be true. I think you will say you believe it, having 
worked for him and washed up his press for him. 

You say something about his using kerosene instead of 
gasoline in washing rollers. Perhaps you have tried on the 
sly to wash rollers with gasoline, and have found that the ink 
came off more easily with gasoline than with kerosene and that 
you could dry them quicker. 

That is just the reason why kerosene is used instead of 
gasoline. Gasoline evaporates so quickly that it leaves a resi- 
due, or scum, on the surface. This hardens the surface of 
the rollers, takes away their suction or ability to distribute the 
ink. There is a more scientific way of explaining this but I 
think you will understand. 

*Nore.— This is the fourth of a series of letters between Mr. Porte and a 
printer’s “ devil,” in which Mr. Porte gives the young apprentice much help- 


ful advice and encouragement on problems connected with learning the trade. 
Copyright, 1922, by R. T. Porte. 
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Kerosene takes the ink off by thinning it out and then you 
can wipe it off easily. It takes a little time to get the rollers 
perfectly dry, but when they are dry there is very little residue 
left on them and they are just as good as before. If the roller 
is to stand over night, you put machine oil on it to keep away 
the air, which would dry it up and make it hard. 

Do you know how rollers happened to be invented? 
quite a story, but I will try to make it short. 

At first the ink was put on the type with sheepskin pads, 
which looked like the mallets stone masons use. One day an 
“inker,” or assistant to the pressman, happened to spill some 
treacle, or molasses as we call it, over his pad, and he thought 
the pad was ruined. He tried to rub off the treacle, but some 
remained on the face of the pad. To his surprise he found 
that his pads worked better than beiore, and that the press- 
work was greatly improved. He tried to keep the reason secret, 
but it soon became known and others tried it. 

When fast presses were invented the first round rollers 
were made of sheepskin treated with molasses, but rollers 
made of a combination of glue and molasses soon followed. 
These did not wear well and many experiments followed. Dif- 
ferent ingredients were added, which improved the rollers and 
made them wear longer, resist the cold and heat, and do better 
work. But even today, the good printer buys different rollers 
for summer and winter use. 

You should thank your lucky stars that you are learning 
the printing trade today and not fifty years ago, when the 
“devil” in the office had to cast the rollers. I can remember 
when a set of molds was included with every press so that 
rollers could be cast. 

That day has passed, for some genius invented what he 
called the “ gatling gun” method, using oil pressure to push 
the mixture up into the mold instead of pouring it down into 
the mold. This greatly improved the method and rapidity 
of making rollers, reducing their cost and putting the old 
hand-made rollers out of business. 

Many printers, however, still prefer the old process, as 
they think when carefully made with good materials the hand- 
made roller is superior. I believe Mr. Penrose will agree with 
me in this. 

If you will read the letter I sent you in May, you will notice 
what I said about the quality of the presswork of the first book 
ever printed. 

The best typographers of today go back to the works of the 
early printers for their inspiration. In those days printers 
were artists. They did not try to see how cheap nor how fast 
they could do the work. Today it is speed — yet when quality 
is wanted in the printing business we must go back almost five 
hundred years. 

I have often got myself into trouble by saying that any 
darn fool can set a line of type, but that it takes a good man 
to print it. Only being fat has saved me from a fight on sev- 
eral occasions when I stated this fact. 

Many a good piece of work from a typographical standpoint 
is spoiled in the presswork. And good presswork requires roll- 
ers in the right condition with the right amount of “ suction,” 
perfectly clean — even for black ink — good ink with plenty 
of body, and if a black ink, made of carbon only. Ink which 
is cheap in quality is the most expensive thing in the printing 
office that wants to do a fair quality of work. 

These are the two prime requisites, no matter what press 
is used. Gutenberg used a sort of wooden cheese-press, and 
his work stands as a mark for all time. The modern press does 
give speed and does help to do better work, but it is the man 
who operates the press that counts most, and then the quality 
of the inks used. 

Recently I had two printers do some work for me. One 
did his work on an old timer of a platen press, long out of 
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date, sadly in need of repairs, and held together with stove 
pipe wire. His work was well nigh perfect as to impression, 
color and distribution of ink, and quality of the job. The 
other printer had one of the finest modern presses, with every 
possible attachment and convenience. I don’t know what he 
did to the job, but it was simply awful and I could not use it. 

What does a customer care about the kind of machinery 
used in a plant? It is the finished job that interests him. It 
can be printed on a cheese-press for all he cares, but if it is 
well printed, has no typographical errors, and is delivered 
promptly, that is all he wants. 

It is proper that you start to learn the technical side of 
printing by first feeding a press and washing the rollers. It 
will teach you that good presswork does not depend so much 
upon the machine as upon the man, and upon the care he takes 
of his machine. 

As to feeding, there are two things to remember — feed 
the sheets to the pins, and avoid leaving finger marks. Of 
course there are other things to be considered, such as the 
amount of ink to be used and the impression, but those are 
really for the pressman, not for the feeder —at least not for 
the beginner. Nothing is quite so aggravating as to get print- 
ing with about every tenth sheet crooked, and about every 
fourth one with a finger mark. 

Some feeders think it quite a thing to speed up a press and 
see how fast they can go. Better a press running at eight hun- 
dred an hour, with each sheet fed up to the pins, no finger 
marks, and no paper on the floor, than one running two thou- 
sand an hour, the sheet fed to the pins being the exception, 
and the floor about the press covered with spoiled sheets. 

Speed seems to be the mania of many plant owners. They 
watch how fast their presses run, and then figure that they 
ought to get two thousand impressions an hour because the 
press can run that fast. If they feel that way about it the 
pressman usually keeps them feeling that way — it keeps them 
better natured. It does not, however, fool the pressman, who 
knows that good work can not be done day in and day out at 
this speed, hand fed. It is possible only as a stunt. 

But the good old days of foot power, treadle platen presses 
and hand feeding seem to be going. Foot power has given way 
to the electric motor and now along comes the mechanical 
feeder, doing the work faster, and with less spoilage of paper, 
and less cigaret smoking. 

By the way, do you smoke cigarets? What a foolish ques- 
tion to ask after all— knowing your mother and Mr. Penrose 
so well. If you do smoke them, you certainly have to be sly 
about it, but I don’t think you are that kind of a lad. But, it 
is strange to think of a pressfeeder without his cigaret. 

Well, the mountains are calling, John, and I will soon be 
hitting the long trail, but when evening comes and the camp 
fire burns bright, I’ll think of you and Mr. Penrose and your 
mother. Yours sincerely, R. T. Porte. 





“ARCHIV FUER BUCHGEWERBE UND GRAPHIK” 


Three recent issues of this periodical serve to evidence its 
leadership among German graphic arts publications. Each 
number is nearly three-quarters of an inch thick, of large 
quarto size. One was devoted to the Book Fair last fall at 
Leipsic, and especially treated the art of bookbinding, giving 
illustrations of a very large number of handsome and inter- 
esting bindings. Another gave large space to the scrivener’s 
art as applied in book and typography, and treated calligraphy 
in all its various phases. A third number told of Leipsic’s 
intimate relationship with books and typography, special 
articles describing the various phases of it. Each issue was 
full of examples of various styles of printing, engraving (wood 
engraving included), lithography, offset and colorwork. 
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A HOME-MADE MACHINE FOR HANDLING 
RIBBON GOLD 
BY EDWIN R. MASON 


There are geared contrivances built especially for the han- 
dling of ribbon gold which are all that could be desired in the 
matter of economizing both in gold leaf and in time. These 
factory-made machines may be had from practically any con- 
cern putting up gold leaf in ribbon form, and where the fin- 
isher does considerable fillet rolling on blank books and the 
like, one of these machines would greatly facilitate the work. 
In many shops, however, the amount of fillet work is not suff- 
cient to warrant the purchase of a machine; at least I have 
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heard proprietors of small shops say as much. With no 
machine at hand, the finisher must cut the regular gold leaf 
with a pallet, or gold knife, into strips of a width to accommo- 
date the particular fillet in use. Much gold leaf is wasted in 
this manner, especially where hair-line fillets are used. Few 
finishers can cut a sheet of gold leaf into strips one-sixteenth 
of an inch wide, and do it successfully without wasting any 
of the material. 

Using the accompanying sketch as a guide, any finisher can 
make a contrivance which it will be found will answer the 
purpose admirably. 

Only two pieces of wood are needed, as shown. The small 
roller at the front should be of metal, and hinged to the board 
as in the diagram. This roller acts as a weight, and is for the 
express purpose of keeping the ribbon taut. At the opposite 
end the roll of gold is slipped over a pin, the end of which 
should project far enough to allow some sort of weight to slide 
over it and rest on the roll of gold. This little weight, which 
may be composed of a few iron washers of a proper size, also 
serves to keep the ribbon taut. The long piece is a board about 
eighteen inches long, and cut to shape, as shown, and with a 
smooth piece of flesher leather glued over the whole top side 
to serve as a cushion for the gold ribbon. 

Care must be used in setting the roll of gold on the inclined 
block at the back. The pin must be low enough to allow the 
ribbon to lie flat on the leather cushion at all times, whether 
it be a full roll or one nearly used up. 

To operate, the paper ribbon is grasped below the metal 
roller and slowly and steadily pulled out until the gold leaf is 
brought to the edge of the incline at the front. After the fillet 
roll has picked the gold from the paper ribbon, the empty rib- 
bon is again pulled out to correct position. 

This home-made affair will accommodate any width ribbon. 
However, the one-sixteenth, one-eighth and one-quarter inch 
ribbons are the widths which are the most frequently used 
for filleting. 

For the finisher who has always been required to cut gold 
leaf for fillet rolls by hand, a contrivance of this sort would 
be a handy thing to have. For those who have none, it might 
be a good idea to construct one after the manner shown, then 
ask the boss to get a supply of roll gold. It means a great 
saving of time and patience on the part of the workman. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stamped self addressed envelope. 


De J 





Heavy Form Inks With Difficulty 


A Southern printer submits impressions of plates that are 
nearly solid. A few shadows resulting from defective rolling 
appear. He desires a remedy. 

Answer.— On the green form the dark circle on the plate is 
doubtless due to the deposit of ink from the roller, which did 
not strike in the same position on second rolling. The effect 
is also noticeable under the word “ Showme.” On a two-roller 
press, even with riders, it is difficult to fully cover solid plates 
of that width unless double rolling is resorted to. If too much 
ink is carried, double rolling will not give satisfactory results; 
it would be better to single roll and double print the sheet. 
In the case of the blue sheet we believe it carried too much ink 
for the smooth enamel to take up, hence the result. The dark 
streak is probably due to the same cause as mentioned for the 
green form. A dark Ben Day plate, which the engraver can 
arrange for you, can be satisfactorily printed, and will look 
very nice. 

Printing on Bond Paper 

The following letter is from a northern Illinois printer: 
“There has been some argument regarding the running of 
ordinary finished bond paper. Some claim a greater impression 
is possible with an s. and s. c. book paper used as packing, while 
others claim that the packing over the platen should be a 
harder finished stock. Will you kindly give us what pointers 
you can regarding the best method of making a job ready, 
taking into consideration the wear on the type and the neces- 
sary amount of impression? ” 

Answer.— Our choice of stock for a tympan is either 
French folio or thin manila, not over five or six sheets to be 
used. These are to be covered with a hard manila top sheet. 
While making the form ready have the sheet of pressboard or 
celluloid under all of the sheets. When the form is almost 
ready you may shift the pressboard just beneath the top sheet. 
This will induce greater sharpness in printing and may make 
it necessary to add another sheet beneath all. When you 
become accustomed to the method of using a hard sheet, press- 
board or celluloid, just under the hard manila you will note 
that the tympan does not punch in or form a matrix-like 
appearance, and that you can use more impression without the 
unsightly appearance on back of sheet. Of course you can 
not print old type so we.l on a hard tympan as on a soft one. 


A Difficult Piece of Registering 


A pressman submits an impression of a form of pages on 
which he has a number of designs to be printed in various 
tints, and finally a black form is to register over each tint. 
He would like to know if a gas heating device would help on 
this piece of work. 

Answer.— From the description of the work you are going 
to produce it appears to us that the key plate should be the 
first one to be printed and then you should use transparent 
tints to strike into the key plate. If you have to print a great 
many different tints and then try to strike in the black on the 


various forms you will find great difficulty in striking a register. 
The percentage of waste will be large. We believe you should 
submit a black impression to the ink dealer and secure his 
advice regarding the black impression and transparent tints. 
These tints can be readily printed over the black impression, 
and you can see that it will be a comparatively easy matter 
to register into a black impression which will be constant 
rather than to try to strike a register of the black plate into 
so many tints printed at different times. The gas heating 
device is considered indispensable where colorwork is done. 
If the black plate is printed first and considerable color is 
required, it would be advisable to use it then. However, on 
the subsequent printings it may cause irregularity of register. 
This is a matter for the pressman to determine. 


Can a Slitter Cut Accurately? 


A Canadian pressman submits a problem which is inter- 
esting enough to be put up to our readers for their study. The 
letter reads: ‘‘ Having witnessed a long display of divergent 
views on a subject concerning the pressroom department in the 
printing industry, I would be greatly indebted to you for an 
answer to the following controversy. I read your answers 
regularly and find them interesting and full of information, 
and I think your magazine is the best place for a verdict. 
Admitted that a rotary slitter for a single-cylinder flat-bed 
printing press is solidly fixed in position and maintained in 
the same place throughout a run of five thousand or more 
impressions, will it cut the printed sheets accurately, thereby 
enabling folding to perfect register on a folder with self feeder, 
the slit being feeding edge on folder and lifts being kept sepa- 
rate? ‘A’ contends — barring three per cent for mussed and 
spoiled sheets for hand feeding — that ninety-seven per cent 
of the slitted sheets have the same marginal edge — right or 
left from center — owing to the fact that the register is per- 
fect on the printed form and that the sheet does not move 
and is held firm when the slitting occurs. ‘B’ claims — with 
a three per cent due allowance for missed and spoiled sheets — 
that notwithstanding the perfect register of the printed form 
the slitted marginal edges — both right and left — will con- 
stantly and simultaneously vary while running, causing serious 
trouble and hardships to the extent of producing an unsatis- 
factory result as far as register is concerned when folding 
signature. The point to settle is whether the slitted marginal 
edges vary or not during the process of being cut, and would 
a small sheet, 18 by 24, be more apt to vary than a larger sheet, 
24 by 36 or larger? ” 

Answer.— We have seen and experienced the troubles as 
described. We believe also that it is possible to secure accu- 
rate cutting by the slitter so that the sheets may be fed to the 
folder and not give an unduly large percentage of loss due to 
irregularity in cutting. The accuracy of the slitter depends, 
as you know, on how straight the sheet advances during deliv- 
ery —if the rubber banded reels which hold the sheet as it 
comes forward can keep the sheet in position so that it can 
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not swerve. This condition is governed somewhat by the ease 
with which a sheet can leave the cylinder. The guide tongues 
must in no case drag, nor should lack of oil on the tympan 
tend in any way to retard its delivery. In fact, the sheet 
should be free from all interference from the rear as it delivers, 
as well as from retarding influences in front, such as gummy 
fly sticks, rough tapes, or anything else that might momen- 
tarily interrupt the smooth forward movement of the sheet at 
one side or the other. Suppose we say that three per cent of 
the sheets are spoiled and all of these register in the printing. 
This proves that the influence of some deterring agent held 
the sheet in some way, causing it to swerve, and in changing 
its course forward caused the irregularity in cutting. In plac- 
ing the blame for irregular slitting one would have to make a 
close scrutiny of the sheet while delivering, noting if possible 
any irregularity in forward movement. We believe that when 
such a small percentage is spoiled it could be almost wholly 
eliminated by a closer observation of the sheet while delivering. 
Where sheets advance on fly sticks and tapes, we have noted 
that delivery is improved if the sticks are rubbed with talcum 
and the tapes are chalked or are rubbed with blocks of mag- 
nesia. The talcum reduces the friction of the sheet with fly, 
and the magnesia increases the friction between sheet and tape. 
We believe that a friendly discussion between pressmen on a 
subject of this kind could be made constructive, if each one 
in the controversy would endeavor to find a solution for the 
difficulty experienced, not stopping at the narration of the 
trouble but proceeding to analyze the difficulties as they are 
related. You will note that we have not attempted to settle 
the argument, but rather to point out the apparent cause of 
bad register, with a view to helping the elimination of such a 
large percentage of irregularly cut sheets. We trust that when 
another session is held each man will have a remedy for the 
other’s difficuliy so that the cause of irregular cutting will be 
ascertained. We should be glad to have any expression of 
opinion on the foregoing controversy. 


Calendar From New Zealand 

A calendar nicely arranged and printed comes from the 
press of Clark & Mattheson, Ltd., Auckland, New Zealand. 
This calendar shows some beautiful marine views taken by 
J. H. Kinnear, a marine photographer of considerable note. 
The photos are reproduced by two-color halftones and are 
well printed on the rough finished stock. The calendar is an 
attractive novelty and no doubt is sought after by collectors 
of good printing. 


Photos Do Not Give Similar Results in Print 


An Eastern printer sends a program for a lodge entertain- 
ment, the halftones in which did not give uniform satisfaction 
to the customer. The letter reads: “I am sending a copy 
of a job done by me which is not satisfactory to my customer, 
a very good friend of mine. The pictures on page 2 are not 
satisfactory to him. He refers me to the picture on page 4 
and claims that they all should be like that one. What is your 
opinion of the trouble? The job had been run on a Kelly 
press. The pictures on page 2 were done in one of the news- 
papers during the recent trouble in New York. The cut on 
page 4 was supplied by the advertiser. I think it was steel 
faced. Is the ink at fault? What do you think of the job 
in general, and do you think it should be classed as a very poor 
job? I shall appreciate any information you may give me on 
this, and wish you to accept my thanks in advance.” 

Answer.— In the matter under discussion it would appear 
that the photograph used for the vignette halftone on page 4 
was made by a photographer who knew that a halftone would 
be required, hence the excellent contrasts. The portraits on 
page 2 were probably made from ordinary commercial pictures. 
While they may have been excellent photos they probably are 
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not the best for reproducing in halftone plates. The two pic- 
tures at the right side of the pages are somewhat flat in the 
dark tones, and those on the left doubtless could have been 
improved somewhat. From the viewpoint of a pressman, the 
work is very well done, with the exception of the portrait page. 
When a picture is submitted to an engraver for reproduction 
he usually prefers a red or brown silver print on smooth paper 
rather than the usual black and white on matte paper. The ink 
is not at fault, nor is the pressman. Examine engravings under 
a glass, and note that the ink appears correct on both of the 
specimens which you have submitted. 


Trouble in Proofing a Two-Color Specimen 

An Eastern pressman who has had wide experience in both 
cylinder and job presswork submits a specimen print in two 
colors. The orange did not appear satisfactory in plate, hence 
he desires to know what may have caused the trouble. 

Answer.— From the appearance of the orange ink we would 
judge that there is too much vehicle for the amount of pig- 
ment, or else that the vehicle is too weak and does not hold 
the mineral particles together. The blue does not appear to 
exhibit the mottled appearance quite so strong as the lighter 
color. This condition may be due to a physical condition, such 
as fineness of pigment. Silicate of soda when mixed into the 
tint in small quantities is supposed to hold the pigment together 
and give a very smooth impression on solids, especia!ly when 
used on glazed surfaces. The use of willow charcoal on the 
surface of the plate to give it a tooth appears logical, but if 
the ink does not lift readily from the plate it may require a 
different varnish body. A good plan is to submit some sample 
sheets of the paper to the ink dealer with the request that he 
try out the ink on the stock to see whether the ink tends to 
stay on the plate or lift with the paper. As the inkmaker is 
in a position to try various densities of varnish and pigments 
in different proportions by grinding up a sample, he can tell 
very quickly how the ink will act. The inkmaker usually has 
a platen press to try out his test mixtures. It is the writer’s 
impression that your trouble is one relating principally to ink 
body, as it appears from your description of your trouble that 
you have taken every precaution possible. 


THE LONGEST ONE-SYLLABLE WORD 
In the June number of THe INLAND PRINTER, under the 
heading “ More Tricks with the Type Case,” it was noted that: 
Mr. Brecht, after thorough thought and search, 
Finds the longest one-syllable word is “ strength.” 
But I find, without either thought or search, 
That my name, as many are wont to spell it, 


Is a word of equal syllable and length. 
H. H. Strait. 


TUNE UP! 


If one of the players in the Symphony Orchestra should 
refuse to tune up his instrument with the rest of the orchestra, 


can you imagine what would happen to him? If the musician 
desires to keep his position and make a mark for himself he 
must keep in tune. 

So it is in business. General, haphazard, hit-or-miss 
methods of conducting a business will not make much of an 
impression upon the scientific business world today. 

Every individual and every organization must now and 
then get down to the very fundamentals of his personal capac- 
itv, and the capacity and performances of the organization. 
The person or the organization must be called upon to face 
the facts in order to determine what there is of real value. 

The man and the organization must get in tune with the 
times, for the times will not get in tune with the man or the 
organization.—The Office Cat. 
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THE CHICAGO ARBITRATION DECISION 


[NY SOROANT AA OR months the outcome of the controversy 
between the closed-shop employers repre- 
sented by the Franklin Association of Chi- 
cago, and Chicago Typographical Union No. 
16, has been looked for with a great amount 
of interest. As stated in a brief editorial 
note in the June issue of this journal, the 

SS) arbitration proceedings were closed on May 

26, after session had been held for a period of seven weeks. 

Herewith we give the decision of the arbitrator, H. F. Pen- 

nington, also the dissent of the representatives of the Franklin 

Association. 

To THE MEMBERS OF THE CLOSED-SHOP DIVISION OF THE 
PRINTING INDUSTRY OF CHICAGO: Your Board of Arbitration 
that for many weeks has been in daily consultation, hereby 
submits and tenders through its chairman the long looked for 
report. 

The parties to these proceedings are eighty-eight of the 
leading printing houses of Chicago who conduct closed shops 
and are enrolled in the membership of the Franklin Associa- 
tion of Chicago, and some forty-three hundred members of 
Typographical Union No. 16, who are employed in the com- 
posing rooms of such printing plants. 

NotEe.— Inasmuch as the following decision is based solely 
on conditions that prevail in Chicago, and as they apply to the 
members of this Union, it would be manifestly unfair and 
unjust for any other Union in Chicago or any Union outside 
of Chicago to be in any way governed thereby. 

The issues placed before this board are simply: First, 
the determination of a reasonable wage scale (the word “ rea- 
sonable’ being added by way of legal presumption and, 
second, the settlement of a large number of proposed shop 
rules and practices. 


The Tribunal: This Board is composed of two gentlemen 
representing the association and two gentlemen representing 
the union, whose first duty was to select a chairman. 

Inasmuch as each and all of the aforesaid gentlemen have 
taken an aggressive part in the trial of the issues herein, the 
chair holds that they and each of them become disqualified 
from serving in a judicial capacity, hence this decision is ren- 
dered solely by the chairman; the associate members of the 
board being relieved of any responsibility therefor and excused 
from approving or signing a report in which they may or may 
not concur. 

The Record: Early in the proceedings, the chairman 
warned each side that his decision would rest solely on the 
record, and enjcined upon each the duty of producing all the 
competent and relevant evidence at his command. In the final 
arguments counsel for each side demanded that the decision 
be based on the record, hence the following decision is based 
on such record, to which is applied the law of evidence, and 
which is supplemented by the rule of judicial notice, and the 
doctrine of public policy. 

The Findings: From the mass of evidence transcribed and 
from the voluminous exhibits presented, the chair selects a few 
points of paramount importance. 


At the close of the year 1916 this great country was a land 
of peace and prosperity; the printing industry of Chicago was 
enjoying its fair quota of financial progress, while the members 
of Typographical Union No. 16 with a wage scale of $25 per 
week were fairly well contented. Then we were dragged into 
an unholy war that rocked the world to its foundation; prof- 
iteers occupied every corner of the avenues of commerce, 
prices of necessities, commodities and luxuries soared sky- 
wards, and in the wild scramble for gold the only watchword 
seemed to be “ Get yours while the getting is good.” 
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During these unregulated times the wages of the members 
of the Chicago Typographical Union No. 16 gradually advanced 
until the peak wage of $51 per week was reached, and which 
endured until May of last year. The contract which provided 
for the principal advances also provided that should the cost 
of living decline, wages also would decline; such cost of living 
to be determined by the figures compiled by the United States 
Bureau of Labor. One year ago Dean Heilman was chosen 
as arbitrator to adjust the wage scale. Acting solely on the 
provisions of said contract, and guided by such United States 
Bureau statistics, he reduced the wages $4.35 to the present 
scale of $46.65. The present Board of Arbitration has no con- 
tract to consider; the United States Labor Bureau figures are 
admitted to be erratic so far as they pertain to Chicago, hence 
are uncertain and improbable; so the duty of the present chair- 
man to adjust a just and reasonable wage is no slight task. 

The union demands $60 per week and offers abundant testi- 
mony in support of its demands; the association demands a 
reduction of the present scale, but tenders no satisfactory 
evidence to maintain such contention. 

The insistence of counsel for the association that a decrease 
must be made, if such decrease be only 5 cents as a matter of 
principle, is unfortunate and unavailing. The chair knows of 
no principle involved excepting the ever-present principles of 
justice and equity. 

Does the association hold, with its counsel, that arbitration 
necessarily means a reduction? That is the theory of the 
Hot Slug, a flaming sheet, whose editor doubtless feasts and 
fattens on cayenne pepper and T. N. T. 

A word here on arbitration: So long as capital employs 
labor, and so long as greed continues to be a human charac- 
teristic, just so long will tribunals have to adjust the differ- 
ences between capital and labor. Inasmuch as keenly contested 
issues in our courts consume from two to five years before final 
decree, these tribunals are useless in determining wage scales. 
Hence, private adjustment or arbitration seem the only means 
of relief. 

There are men of stability and honor, disinterested and 
unbiased, who would assume the role of arbiter, but if their 
conscientious and impartial efforts are to be rewarded with 
censure, criticism, insinuations and threats, the field will soon 
be exhausted and this avenue of relief be closed. 

Cost of Living: Cost of living is a mooted question upon 
which probably no jury of twelve men could ever agree. Earlier 
in the year there was a marked decline in prices, but in the last 
few weeks a substantial advance has been made in the price 
of food products, and what the future will be none can say. 
A careful survey of Chicago prices, coupled with the knowledge 
and experience of a householder, convinces the chairman that a 
dollar today will purchase little more than 50 cents would 
purchase in 1914. The exorbitant rentals demanded by Chi- 
cago landlords is a material factor in this conclusion. The 
United States Labor Bureau fixed the advance of Chicago rent- 
als at eighty-four per cent, while the evidence in this case. 
which stands unrebutted, shows such increase to be one 
hundred and thirty-six per cent. 

Public Policy: A few months ago there was a nation-wide 
demand for reduction of wages. Many unions agreed to a cut 
in their wages and nearly all arbitration proceedings so resulted. 
But today the public press is demanding a saving wage rather 
than a living wage, and the pendulum seems to have swung the 
other way. The proposed cut in wages of railway and street 
car men is being met with threats of strikes and the public is 
tiring of this continued strife and contention. 

Compromise: The chair has felt, and so stated from the 
beginning, that in his opinion arbitration carries with it the 
moral sense of compromise. This idea is not supported by the 
dictionaries and was repudiated by the president of the inter- 
national union. Nevertheless the chair has exhausted every 
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effort to bring about an amicable and satisfactory adjustment 
of the differences between the parties hereto. The union agreed 
to accept $50 per week, which for the past two years has been 
the New York scale (and for many years Chicago and New 
York have been practically on a parallel so far as compositors’ 
wages were concerned). On the other hand, the Board of 
Governors of the Franklin Association with stubborn stoicism 
refused to even discuss any plan other than a reduction of the 
wage. Finding the parties hereto adamant on the present fig- 
ures of $46.65 and $50, the chairman, still imbued with the 
desire to compromise, has compromised with himself by aver- 
aging the above figures, which amounts to practically $1.10 per 
hour. (By way of comparison this same figure of $1.10 per 
hour has recently been fixed by the Finance Committee of the 
City Council, as a reasonable wage for a large number of skilled 
workmen in the employ of the city.) 

Decision: The chair holds that the Franklin Association 
has not produced sufficient evidence of record to substantiate 
its demand for a reduction of the present wage scale, hence its 
petition will be denied. 

The chair holds that Typographical Union No. 16, by an 
overwhelming preponderance of the evidence, has maintained 
its contention, hence the basic wage scale for the ensuing year 
will be, and is hereby fixed at the rate of $48.40 per week, 
with the present differentials allowed to night workers and 
machine operators, such scale to be in force and effect on and 
after the opening hour of business on June 16, 1922, and to 
continue for the term of one year. 

Shop Practices: The union has proposed some seventy- 
five changes in shop practices and requested their adoption. 
The chair finds that the present rules have been in vogue for 
many years and are reasonably satisfactory, hence he refuses 
to make any material changes. 

The Five-Night Week: The time may come when the 
industries of this country can successfully cope with foreign 
competition and do so by operating a five-night or five-day 
week, but such time is not at hand. This demand, coming so 
soon after the adoption of the forty-four-hour week, is prema- 
ture and ill advised. 

Overtime: The employers are willing to pay price and 
one-half for overtime, which is fair if not liberal. Double 
price would amount to a penalty. Equity never enforces 
penalties, neither will the present chairman. 

Piece Work: An effort was made to abolish piece work. 
This would work an injustice to our large shops in Chicago. 
No particular demand was made for a raise in the present 
scale, while an earnest private appeal was made to allow it 
to stand, nor did the employers ask for a reduction in this 
scale, hence the present scale will continue. 

The Deadline: Employers ask that the “deadline” be 
raised. Witnesses for the union testified to setting 10,000 or 
more ems per hour. That being possible, surely a competent 
operator should set at least half that amount, hence the line 
is raised as suggested by the association. It should be raised 
still more. 

Apprentices: A sub-committee representing both parties 
to this proceeding has agreed upon a code governing appren- 
tices. To this agreed code the chair gratefully gives sanction. 

In Conclusion: The chair is still further of the opinion 
that no arbitration proceedings were ever held and carried on 
in a more earnest, sincere and friendly manner. Not once has 
there been displayed even the semblance of temper or impro- 
priety, and those prolonged sessions will ever remain a pleasant 
memory to the chairman, who retires with keen disappointment 
over his inability to bring about an adjustment of the differ- 
ences involved in the issues that would be satisfactory to all. 
Having maintained a rigid neutrality, the chair repeats that 
his decision is based solely on the evidence and on the law of 
evidence, and in the fervent hope that this new scale will bring 
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satisfaction to the employees, and that such satisfaction will 
stimulate them to greater efforts in behalf of their employers, 
to the end that satisfaction may ultimately be enjoyed by all, 
the foregoing is respectfully submitted. 

(Signed) H. F. Pennrncton, LL.M. 

June 13, 1922. 

Dissent by Representatives of the Franklin Association 

on the Arbitration Board 

The representatives of the Franklin Association, recogniz- 
ing the validity of the agreement pertaining to the period the 
above award should be in force, from the effective date thereof, 
hereby consent to and abide by the same; but, as to the rea- 
soning of the arbiter, Mr. Pennington, and the conclusions 
drawn by him, they most emphatically dissent, as not being 
founded upon the evidence submitted. 

They repudiate the principle attempted to be laid down by 
him that “ The chairman has felt and so stated from the begin- 
ning, that in his opinion, arbitration carries with it the moral 
sense of compromise.” 

He admits that his idea is not supported by the dictionaries, 
and was repudiated by the president of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, and we coincide with this admission. 

They regret he has sought to be a mediator instead of an 
arbitrator, in accordance with his appointment, which was for 
the specific purpose of adjusting a wage scale and changes in 
working conditions. 

He attempts to sustain his position on the theory that there 
has been marked advance in food prices, which is contrary to 
the facts and to government records. 

He lays great stress on the fact that as per the understand- 
ing between all parties concerned, his decision would rest solely 
on the record, and in arriving at his opinion he states that it is 
based on such record, to which the law of evidence is applied, 
supplemented by the rule of judicial notice and the doctrine 
of public policy. In spite of this statement he further states: 

“The union agreed to accept $50 per week, which 
for the past two years has been the New York scale; on 
the other hand, the Board of Governors with stubborn 
stoicism refused to discuss any plan other than a reduc- 
tion of wage. Finding the parties adamant on the pres- 
ent figures of $46.65 and $50, the chairman, still imbued 
with the desire to compromise, has compromised with 
himself by averaging the above figures, which amounts 
practically to $1.10 an hour,” 

and founds his compromise on the figures recently fixed by the 
Finance Committee of the City Council of the City of Chi- 
cago, as a reasonable wage for a large number of skilled work- 
men in the employ of the city. 

By his own admission, therefore, he has lost sight of the 
record, compromised with himself, and points with pride to 
what the Finance Committee of the common council of the 
City of Chicago has done, as an illuminating precedent. 

For a lawyer to base his decision upon a report of a Finance 
Committee of a Board of Aldermen, is beyond the ken of 


human understanding. 
(Signed) J. M. Hastie, Wm. F. Bazner. 





THE ‘‘ PAPIER-ZEITUNG’S” WORLD NUMBER 


The Papier-Zeitung, of Berlin, which is a triweekly pub- 
lication of generous proportions devoted primarily to paper 
manufacture, yet gives much space to the trades that consume 
paper, lately issued a special number of 204 pages and cover, 
exclusive of many inserts. The text of the leading articles is 
given in four languages— German, English, French and 
Spanish. Even the advertising pages are interesting, as they 
present almost a complete directory of the concerns engaged 
in the production of paper, also those producing papermaking 
machinery. Stationery lines are also well represented. 
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Walls of Matrices Damaged by Excessive Heat 

A Pennsylvania publisher writes: ‘ We thank you for the 
information in your recent letter. The main cause of our 
trouble was the high temperature of our metal. This over- 
heating was due to the fact that we had a thermostat installed 
on our machine which ran so satisfactorily for several weeks 
that the operator became accustomed to relying on it and did 
not use a thermometer or any other means to find out the 
temperature of the metal. After the matrices were damaged 
he came to the conclusion that the metal had been running 
very hot for several days, but we could hardly realize that all 
this damage was done in so short a time.” 


Frequent Stops From Stuck Slugs 


An Iowa publisher described the trouble he is having with 
frequent stuck slugs and wants suggestions toward eliminating 
this loss of time. 

Answer.— Clean plunger daily. Clean cross vents in pot 
mouthpiece daily. Keep metal as near normal height as pos- 
sible; that is, about one-half inch from top of crucible. Use 
a well scraper or rotary wire brush in the well weekly. Clean 
holes on each side of well weekly. If your plunger has been 
in use more than two or three years order a new one, as it 
may be a loose fit. This latter condition you can ascertain 
by observing if the surface of metal over the well is disturbed 
when the plunger descends. If so, you doubtless need a new 
plunger. 

Spaceband Pawls Cause Trouble 


An Eastern operator states that he has had trouble in the 
spaceband box but does not know what to do where the pawls 
do not move up with a snappy action. 

Answer.—We suggest that you shorten the spaceband key 
lever rod spring about one-eighth inch. This will tend to give 
a more forcible upward impulse to the pawls as they lift the 
spacebands over the projections on the top rails. It will help 
if you move the spaceband back into the intermediate channel, 
and then apply gasoline to each pawl in the box from a squirt 
can while holding down the spaceband key. A small amount 
of graphite placed in the squirt can of gasoline improves the 
action of the pawls, as some of the graphite will remain in 
the channels where the pawls have friction and will make 
them work more freely. Unless some other complication is 
present the foregoing should help you. 


Slug Defect Due to Obstructed Jet 


A northern New York printing concern writes: ‘‘ We are 
sending three slugs which show a slight coldness on the right 
end. This is very noticeable on jobwork, and we are writing 
to inquire whether you can advise us how to remedy this. 
We have drilled extra holes in the pot mouth burner and an 
extra hole midway between last two holes on mouthpiece.” 

Answer.—The slight appearance of coldness doubtless is 
not due to temperature but to obstruction to outlet of metal. 
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Secure a piece of piano wire one inch in length and of a diam- 
eter equal to the mouthpiece jets and have its end perfectly 
flat. Use a pair of pliers and push the wire into each jet far 
enough to clean out any oxid which might clog the hole. This 
should remedy your trouble unless there is an obstruction back 
of the mouthpiece. It sometimes happens that in drilling 
out jets a drill breaks off and the piece behind the mouthpiece 
remains in the throat. This will cause trouble such as your 
slug shows. As a last resort you may remove the mouthpiece 
and pump out some of the metal that is in the throat. This 
will carry out any floating obstructions, and when the mouth- 
piece is replaced you probably will have unobstructed flow 
of metal. If you have a full blue flame on burner and the 
pipe is not clogged with soot, you do not need to place any 
more holes in the burner. 


A Beginner Has Trouble on Machine 


“As I have had some more trouble with the linotype and 
there is no one here who can explain it to me, I am taking the 
liberty of asking you. I was working on a Model K, and the 
work was going along nicely, though slowly, as I am a begin- 
ner, when suddenly the machine stopped as the distributor 
was down ready to raise the matrices. I pushed in the con- 
trolling lever and looked into the magazine to see if any 
matrices had stopped the bar or clogged the channels, but all 
was clear. Then I noticed that the long narrow belt on the 
side of the magazine had slipped. After I had replaced it I 
could send up the line. At the next line the same trouble 
occurred, only that it was the main power belt this time. 
After replacing this, the line could be sent up. At the third 
line the very same trouble occurred again, only that the belts 
stayed on and the assembling mechanism slackened up. I 
pushed the controlling lever in, locked the spaceband lever 
pawl back, raised the distributor, took off the matrices from 
it, and removed the spacebands. Then I unlocked the space- 
band lever pawl, and eased it over. But as I pulled the con- 
trolling lever out, the assembling mechanism stopped entirely, 
and the distributor and spaceband lever pawl did not move to 
their normal position. I was compelled to leave it in this 
position as I did not know what to do. Now please answer 
these questions, as I am in earnest to learn all about the 
machine and will not let anything discourage me. (1) What 
caused the stoppage? (2) What should I have done to remedy 
it? (3) Also kindly tell me if it did any harm to leave the 
machine in the position described for about seven hours, I 
mean with the distributor down and the spaceband lever pawl 
locked? ” 

Answer.— Judging from your description we would ascribe 
the stop to the slipping of the clutch, due perhaps to a stuck 
slug. As the metal pot was not locked up against the mold 
during the interval you left the machine there was no harm 
done. Several of the terms you use are wrong, but your 


description is so good that we know what you mean. 
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Put Graphite on Back Mold-Wiper Felts 


A Massachusetts operator asks about a stain on the back 
of his mold around the mold cell, and about applying new felts 
on the mold wiper under the back knife. 

Answer.— When not accompanied by adhering of metal 
the dark stain on the back of the mold is not harmful. The 
oxidization is probably due to the heat and to the oil. Do not 
try to remove the stain; remove only the adhering metal. The 
next time you apply a new mold wiper, try saturating each 
piece of felt with a mixture of blue ointment and graphite. It 
is said that the blue ointment tends to prevent metal from 
adhering to the mold. At any rate the graphite on wiper will 
help. 

Wants to Repack Metal Pot 

A Western operator describes a trouble he is having with 
the slugs owing to a defective face. His impression is that 
either the pot needs repacking or he must remove the pot 
mouthpiece. 

Auswer.— We regret that you failed to enclose a slug for 
examination. From the description we do not believe you need 
to repack the pot or remove the mouthpiece. In case you 
decide to do either of these operations the procedure given in 
“The Mechanism of the Linotype ” will help you. It may be 
possible that you need a new plunger, or perhaps the pot-mouth 
jets do not line up with the mold cell. Examine position of 
the jets opposite where the face of the slug appears cold. If 
the jets do not show a full circle at this point it is probable 
that the pot needs adjusting. We assume, of course, that you 
keep the jets fully opened, and that the cross vents allow the 
air to escape freely from the mold cell. 


Slug Should Accompany Description of Trouble 


An Illinois publisher writes: “I should appreciate it very 
much if you could tell me how to remedy these troubles: (1) 
The slug has a perfect bottom; the metal is all right; still, 
when the job is to be printed, the letters do not show up well, 
especially when setting bold type. (2) The overlapping parts 
of the lower-case letters g, p, q, j} and comma are mashed on 
the slug, yet the matrices are in good condition. (3) I have 
an electric pot and find that after loosening the screw on the 
thermostat my metal is still hot and I have constant squirts.” 


Answer.— We regret that you did not send a slug both in 
bold face and in roman of same line; in this way we might 
have been able to help you. We are unable to offer any sug- 
gestions without seeing the slug. You should procure a ther- 
mometer and readjust your governor so that the dynamic 
regulator will throw off when it reaches about 540° for high, 
and when the temperature ranges as low as 530° it should cut 
in the switch again. When you have it set with approximately 
that variation in temperature, then you can vary your mouth- 
piece heat by the snap switch on the front of the panel box. 


Imperfect Face on Slugs 

An Illinois operator describes trouble he is having with bad 
faces on slugs, but did not send a slug for examination. 

Answer.— If the defect on the slugs is present when the 
metal is about normal temperature, a condition which almost 
every operator is cognizant of, then examine for obstruction 
to movement of metal from mouthpiece. Examine base of 
slug and see if jets show full and round next to the smooth 
side of slug. See that the end jets are fully on end of slug and 
not showing a part. Almost invariably where a jet is partly 
closed by heel of liner it causes a bad face on the slug at a 
point opposite where the metal is discharged from the jet. 
Likewise, if the jet is closed by oxid or cold metal, the face 
will not be sharp. Make it a point that the jets show full 
circle close to smooth side of slug and that there is no obstruc- 
tion to the free discharge of metal from mouthpiece. Clean 
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the plunger daily, keep the cross vents in mouthpiece open so 
that the air may readily escape from mold cell. Be certain 
that you have ample spring stress on pump lever spring and 
that the plunger is not a loose fit in the well. Keep the holes 
at side of well open, using end of pot mouth wiper hook. From 
the description given we do not believe that the mouthpiece 
needs to be removed. Your statement that you have been 
using cheap metal may be responsible for the trouble. It is 
false economy to use cheap metal. 


Measurement of Machine Matter 

The following letters were received recently, all relating 
in some way to the measurement of type matter: 

“T am uncertain as to the generally accepted rule for type 
measurement, and should like to have you straighten me out 
in this respect. My understanding is that the way to ascertain 
the number of ems in any line of type is to multiply the length 
of the line in pica ems by 12, thus reducing it to points, and 
divide by the size (or face) of type used. This much I think 
is O. K. Now, in order to ascertain the number of lines to the 
inch: In eight-point solid there are 9 lines to the inch — 72 
being divided by 8, which is the face of the type used. But 
suppose you set eight-point type on a ten-point slug, or ten- 
point type on a twelve-point slug, etc., what general rule 
would you use? In other words, in measuring by the inch are 
you governed by the slug, or by the type regardless of the 
thickness of the slug? In setting piecework, what is the gen- 
erally accepted rule for measuring your string? ” 

Answer.— Eight-point on ten-point slug, or ten on twelve. 
is measured as solid. The operator gets the benefit of the 
leaded matter. In charging for such matter the emplover 
charges as for solid matter. 

“Please state the reason type of a certain body and linotype 
slugs of the same body do not run line for line. Is it possible 
to make the slugs run uniform with the type? ” 

Answer.—tThis variation is due to a difference in the point 
measurement. A standard point is .01383 inch, while a lino- 
type point is fixed arbitrarily at .014 inch. It is possible, 
however, to set the knife on a machine to trim the slugs to 
the standard thickness. 


“May I trouble vou for information concerning a point 
and 1/72 of an inch? I should like enlightenment regarding 
the size of each, if different, in decimals or ten-thousandths 
of an inch; or if the same, the size of both. We are having 
considerable argument in a composing room here as to whether 
a point and 1/72 of an inch arc the same.” 


Answer.—The unit of point measurement is approximately 
1/72 of an inch. The point is .01383 inch. Multiply this 
term by 72 points, and it gives you .99576 inch. For all pur- 
poses we may consider 72 points as an inch; the actual differ- 
ence, .005+ inch, is about equal to the thickness of a piece of 
tissue paper. One point equals .01383 inch. One point (lino- 
type) equals .014 inch. One seventy-second of an inch equals 
.0139 inch (approximately). 

“How may I measure my machine output so as to know 
what my operator sets? I have a typefoundry foot rule, and 
wish to measure up the proofs.” 

Answer.—To determine how many ems of any type body 
is contained in a linear inch proceed as follows: 13 ems mul- 
tiplied by 12 points equals 156 points (number of points in a 
line); 156 points divided by 10 points equals 15.6 (number 
of ems of ten-point in line); 72 points (which equal one inch. 
approximately) divided by 10 points equals 7.2 lines; 7.2 
lines multiplied by 15.6 ems equals 112.32 ems. The above 
may be applied to any type body; just divide the 156 points 
by the body you are measuring and divide the 72 points (one 
inch) by the same number, and multiply. The product will 
be the number of ems in a running inch. 
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THE SEVEN-PHASED STANDARDIZATION 
OF PAPER* 


BY R. E. RINDFUSZ 
Secretary, American Writing Paper Company 


HE economies and benefits of standardization 
as applied to qualities of goods and proc- 
esses of manufacture have been so thor- 
oughly demonstrated within the past few 
years as to be entirely outside the argumen- 
tative field. The danger now is that the 
term is becoming a mere meaningless expres- 
sion, falling lightly from the lips of the glib- 

tongued salesman without any comprehension as to its real 
significance or any knowledge as to whether or not it may be 
honestly applied to the goods he is discussing. 

We have seen the same vitality-robbing evolution mani- 
fested with the terms “ efficiency,” “scientific” and “ re- 
search,” until the mere use of them is becoming meaningless. 
Such an evolution is common and always to be fought against. 
The great revivals of morals and religion throughout history 
have been largely a reawakening of people to the vital signifi- 
cance of terms they were using lightly and without meaning. 
“ The letter killeth, but the spirit maketh alive.” 

It is therefore my purpose in this short paper to attempt 
to outline as I see it, and as the company I represent practices 
it, the vital significance of the term “ standardization.” I feel 
safe in assuming that you purchasing agents, whether you buy 
directly from the paper manufacturer or not, act on the prin- 
ciple that you must know the ultimate source of your supply, 
and that the business and manufacturing methods of your 
supplier, even though removed by a middleman, are decidedly 
your business. 

Standardization in the paper industry —to embrace its 
complete substance and vitality has a sevenfold applica- 
tion. These are the standardization of (a) raw materials; 
(b) processes; (c) product; (d) line (grade standardization) ; 
(e) distribution; (f) price; and (g) uses. The entire time 
allowed for this paper could easily be exhausted in discussing 
any one of these, but I shall attempt rapidly to take them up 
in order, indicate their meaning, and particularly to touch upon 
the advantages through each. 

First, Raw Materials. Obviously the raw materials going 
into a product must be of standard and uniform quality, if the 
processes of manufacturing and the nature of the product are 
to remain unchanged. Sometimes it costs a little more to hold 
rigidly to definite standards of raw materials, but the economies 
far offset this. No one can appreciate better than you pur- 
chasing agents the waste of inefficient buying, the small turn- 
over, the immense idle stocks, the tied-up storage space. 
insurance and investment costs, and the deterioration of idle 
stocks that come when you attempt to buy for requirements 
that are varying. Under the old method of manufacture, we 
never knew for any time ahead what was to be made in a par- 
ticular mill. Therefore, we could not prepare adequately. 
The amount of money we carried in inventory was largely 
beyond our control, and spot buying for emergency needs that 
arose over night was the rule rather than the exception. 

Second, Processes. A standard product made in long runs 
from standard materials allows for the standardization of each 
step in the process of manufacture. This means the finding out 
through engineering and plant experience the one best and 
most economical method of doing each thing and making that 
“standard practice.” It also means the opportunity to have 
the best equipment for each thing and that equipment com- 
pletely “balanced” for making the particular product it is 
turning out. 


_ *An address given before the annual convention of the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents, Rochester, New York, May 18, 1922. 
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Since we have inaugurated standardization in our mills, we 
have released immense amounts of equipment that otherwise 
were kept for occasional uses. We have been able to move 
these into other mills where they are finding constant use, and 
as a result our overhead for idle equipment has been mate- 
rially reduced. 

It must be remembered that in any manufacturing process 
the various units through which the material has to pass will 
be in “ balance” only within a very narrow range of variation 
in the product; any considerable change will mean that the 
same units will not be able to keep up with others and there 
will be “down” time. For instance, if the time of beating 
the stock is increased, and it varies from one to eighteen hours 
in actual mill practice, depending on the grade to be made, 
either we will have to employ extra beating equipment with 
its attendant power supply and expense, which would lie idle 
part of the time, or during the time of increased beating the 
big paper machine will lie idle waiting for stock. When you 
remember that a paper machine costs anywhere from $150,000 
to $500,000 you can see for yourselves just what “ down” 
time means. 

Again, standardization allows for long and steady runs. 
Under the old system it was common practice for us to make 
changes several times a day in the kind, color, weight and size 
of the paper going over the machine. Each of these changes 
meant loss of production as well as wasted paper, since it takes 
some considerable time to get stock going over according to 
specifications. It meant even cleaning up the machine, the 
beaters, the stuff chest, the Jordan, the screen, changing felts, 
sometimes changing wires, and making complete readjust- 
ments. Picture for yourselves the expense of such loss of 
actual running time on equipment which costs something like 
one million dollars! 

Again, in the short run the entire time of the machine crew 
is of necessity taken up in getting a product that will “ get by.” 
It is only in the long and continuous runs that they can give 
their attention to the niceties of manufacture which make a 
little better product, or can run at a little greater speed, which 
insure for the consumer the desired uniformity and reduced 
costs, and even for the manufacturer turn a small loss to a 
small profit. 

It should be pointed out in this connection that the thing 
to remember is that each line or trade name of paper, speaking 
now particularly of bonds, involves on the average three 
weights, three sizes, and from three to five colors — many of 
them carry eight or ten colors — thus making a total of twenty- 
seven or more items to each line. It can readily be seen that 
there are very few private brands in existence which offer 
orders large enough to give the advantage of standard proc- 
esses of manufacture. It should also be remembered that even 
such a small thing as changing a dandy roll and making two 
papers which are identical, except for the watermark, involves 
a considerable cost, since through all the processes following 
the machine, from the rough paper to the finished product, 
those two lots have to be kept separate. 

Third, Product. It has already been indicated that the 
standardized manufacture of paper of fixed specifications in 
large runs allows for the maximum uniformity possible within 
the limits of manufacturing skill. The uniformity of the prod- 
uct and the knowledge that this is to be made and sold contin- 
uously allow the mill to run on a steady production schedule, 
building up stocks during periods of low demand and depleting 
them during periods of high demand. On the unstandardized 
basis, the only alternative is to follow the feast and famine 
method. 

The definitely standardized paper is made to meet particu- 
lar needs and is built according to definite specifications, and is 
constantly tested to see that it is up to these specifications 
and that thorough uniformity is maintained. The ordinary 














paper buyer and paper user is not a paper expert. We could 
cut a cent a pound, or more, in quality value out of each of 
our higher grade papers and the ordinary user would be none 
the wiser. However, if we did it there would exist the same 
incentive for taking out another cent. In fact, that is just 
what has been done in the past, with multiplicity of brands, 
both mill and private, though chiefly private. Papers have 
been built for the purpose of cutting into the trade of another 
on the basis of that cent which was taken out of its contents. 
Consequently, the general trend of qualities has been down- 
ward and, as a result, low-grade papers are in uses for which 
they are not fitted and the paper industry has hurt itself and 
its customers. 

Under the chaos of paper qualities which still exist, you 
can buy safely only by one of three methods: (a) Become 
such a paper expert that you are willing to match your own 
knowledge and judgment against that of any manufacturer or 
dealer. (I may add that this involves the equipping and oper- 
ating of a complete paper-testing laboratory.) (b) Employ 
such a laboratory or staff of experts to aid in your buying. 
(c) Buy standardized papers bearing the manufacturers’ mark, 
guaranteed and made according to definite specifications, so 
that you may know the quality of these papers and the needs 
they are designed for. 

Fourth, Standardization of Line. So far we have talked 
about the manufacture of a standardized product. However, 
no one paper or no small group of papers will meet all the 
paper needs, nor is it desirable to have such an excessive num- 
ber of papers that the differences between them become small 
and meaningless, resulting in confusion. The ideal is to have 
just enough papers to meet all the real needs, no grades over- 
lapping, and still no grades so far apart as to leave genuine 
intermediate needs unprovided for. Standardization of a line 
means just as much blocking up the holes to meet the real 
needs as it does eliminating the overlapping grades. There is 
no such thing as a universal paper, and a utility paper is only a 
makeshift. The real discerning users demand the right paper 
in each place. 

Fifth, Distribution. Since each business can expect ulti- 
mately a profit only as it serves, the real end of standardization 
is to effect economies and efficiencies for the consumer. The 
distribution of the goods, therefore, must be by a standardized, 
simple and direct method. The advantages gained by econo- 
mies in manufacture and the effects of efficient business policies 
must be passed on without impairment, nor must the identity 
of the manufacturer and the knowledge of the way he conducts 
his business be lost to the consumer through an artificial blind 
wall built up by the distributor. The distributor has an im- 
portant function for which he should realize a fair profit pro- 
portional to the manner in which he serves both his customers 
and the manufacturers for whom he distributes. He should not 
be allowed to pose falsely as a manufacturer. Moreover, the 
mutual knowledge and relationship between the actual producer 
and the final market of the goods, or consumer, are too vital 
and their interests too common, for an industry or business 
of any kind to prosper which establishes an artificial barrier 
between them. 

Sixth, Standardization of Price. When values are fixed 
and known, when the buncombe is taken out of the product and 
it is made according to definite and open specifications for defi- 
nite uses, the next step of standardization should be a fixed 
and known price, uniform throughout, quality and terms con- 
sidered. The great cause of haggling when buying is unidenti- 
fied, unstandardized goods of unknown and varying quality, 
and in such buying the customer is invariably the loser. The 
unpriced, unvalued, bastard goods form the favorite medium 
for the commercial adventurer — the plunder merchandiser, 
so called by Mr. Mahin. All standard goods of fixed price and 
known origin are the logical mediums for the service-giving 
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merchandiser. The former involves no good will and plays 
only for the individual and immediate deal; the latter com- 
bines the good will of the manufacturer who stakes his all on 
his product together with the good will of the service-giving 
distributor, and builds for permanency in pleasant business 
relationships. 

Seventh, Uses. It has been pointed out that line or grade 
standardization must be carried out so that the consumer may 
be properly served by the goods furnished him. It has also 
been pointed out that the manufacturer and the consumer must 
have free and intimate contact so that the knowledge of each 
may be used by the other; first, by the manufacturer in pre- 
paring the goods for the consumer, and lastly by the consumer 
in the use of the goods. This we consider the final step in 
standardization; namely, interpreting the uses of the consumer 
in terms of the standardized line of goods and passing on to 
the consumer the information as to the uses for which each 
grade was prepared, so that the benefits of standardization of 
the line may be fully realized by the consumer. It profits the 
consumer nothing that we may have spent a great deal of time 
and money in preparing an article to meet his need, unless he 
knows about that article and the uses for which it was made. 
This field is new in the paper industry, but already we have 
found the most glaring inefficiencies due to improper uses of 
grades and sizes of paper — absurdities, in fact, that seemed 
almost impossible. We are devoting our energies most sincerely 
to the development of this genuine service. 

In closing, let me emphasize again that the danger of stand- 
ardization in the manufacture and distribution of goods is not 
that we shall overstandardize, but that we shall lose the bene- 
fits and true significance of the fact by light talking and no 
doing. 

Now this sevenfold application of standardization which 
we have briefly touched upon brings in its train great advan- 
tages and benefits to consumers of paper and printing, to dis- 
tributors, and to manufacturers, many of which have been 
suggested. I might, in addition, if I felt warranted in taking 
your time, round out this paper by a consideration of these 
manifold results that follow from the sevenfold application. 
These results, however, are common to all well organized 
industries of definite and standard products. 





IMPORTED CASLON TYPE IN THE U.S. A. 


To the Editor: LONDON, ENGLAND. 

We were interested to read, in your May issue, an article 
on “A Plea for Restraint,” which refers to the effectiveness 
of simple Caslon typography. Whilst we have nothing but 
admiration and appreciation for the article and the display of 
the jobs shown, we note that in a paragraph at the foot of page 
236 the following statement is made: 

“Reference is here made, as throughout the discussion, 
only to the No. 471 Caslon of the American Typefounders 
Company and the No. 337 (with long descenders) of the Lan- 
ston Monotype Company. These are the only true Caslons 
on the American market.” 

The writer of the above paragraph may not be aware of 
the fact, but we still have the pleasure of sending type, espe- 
cially Caslon Old Face, to leading printeries on your side. 

The House of Caslon prides itself in making the Caslon 
Old Face exactly to the original design, and we value the appre- 
ciation and sales of our product in the United States too much 
to permit us to pass the paragraph referred to without mak- 
ing comment. 

We shall be obliged if you will make suitable corrections at 
your convenience. Thanking you in anticipation, 

Yours faithfully, 
H. W. Caston & Co., Limitep, 
Albert H. Caslon, Director. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


Ben Franklin Paper Directory 
The tenth edition of the Ben Franklin 
Chicago Paper Directory and Price List, 
with prices corrected to May 10, has been 
received. This directory is published quar- 
terly by the Ben Franklin Publishing Com- 
pany, 440 South Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Printing Firm Celebrates Seventy-Fifth 
Anniversary 

On June 7 the Wisconsin Printing Com- 
pany, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, completed 
its seventy-fifth year in business. The firm 
was founded June 7, 1847, by William E. 
Cramer, and it has grown to be one of the 
leading printing houses in the Middle West. 
Its business consists almost exclusively of 
the printing of catalogues and other forms 
of advertising literature. 


Check Frotection 


A booklet on check protection has just 
been issued by the Eclipse Electrotype & 
Engraving Company, Cleveland, Ohio. The 
booklet is the size and shape of a check 
book and contains several examples of 
checks prot-cted by a faint halftone back- 
ground where the amount, name of payee 
and signature are to be written. This is a 
simple but effective way of protecting 
checks against alteration. The use of a 
halftone design offers great advertising pos- 
sibilities as well as protection. The text 
and arrangement of the booklet are the 
work of William Henry Baker. 


Miller Equipment Gaining Favor 
in Europe 

A. W. Barrett, of London, England, Euro- 
pean representative of the Miller Saw-Trim- 
mer Company, reports that the several 
hundred Miller machines in use in Great 
Britain and on the continent have gained 
many friends for American manufacturers. 
He says that the Miller Saw-Trimmer Com- 
pany has successfully broken down the bar- 
rier of prejudice toward American products 
which had existed for many years. This 
has been accomplished through the high 
standard of the machines and the appli- 
cation of American methods of fair dealing. 


The Tail Wags the Dog 


In 1919 when the Glen Cove Echo Press 
Was incorporated, the main business of the 
concern was the publication of the Glen 
Cove Echo, a weekly newspaper favorably 
known on the north shore of Long Island 
since 1875. Job printing was a sideline. 
Today, however, the “ tail swings the dog ” 


and the Echo (now enlarged to twelve pages 
and with more than twice its former circu- 
lation) is only one of a number of publica- 
tions produced in this plant. 

The general printing business has grown 
to such proportions that it has been decided 
to drop the word “ Echo” from the corpo- 
rate name and hereafter the corporation 
will be known as the Glen Cove Press. 
J. C. F. Davis, editor of the Echo, is presi- 
dent; McHarg Davenport, vice-president 
and treasurer; Horace K. Hayes, secretary. 


Ludlow President in Europe 


William A. Reade, president of the Lud- 
low Typograph Company, is now in Europe 
on a business trip. Mr. Reade is making 
his headquarters with Martin J. Slattery, 
who is in charge of Ludlow European busi- 
ness, with offices at Savoy House, 115-116 
The Strand, London. European business 
is developing considerably. While the Lud- 
low and Elrod machines are still new to the 
English printing trade, they have aroused 
«reat interest there and have already gained 
widespread recognition as marking a very 
great stride in the economical production 
cf display printing. 


Wizard Black Halftone Ink Back’ 
on Market 


An announcement that should be of great 
interest to all our readers who are doing 
rresswork has been made by the Sinclair & 
Valentine Company, 605-611 West 129th 
street, New York. Owing to the fact that 
a certain ingredient could not be secured 
during the period of the war it was neces- 
sary for the company to discontinue the 
manufacture of its well known _ halftone 
black ink, known as Wizard Black. As it 
has again become possible to obtain the 
necessary supplies of this particular in- 
<:edient, the company is enabled to resume 
making this ink, and Wizard Black is back 
in the market. 

This will be welcome news to pressmen, 
as this ink has remarkable features in that, 
as the company claims, it does not “ skin,” 
under ordinary circumstances, when left on 
the rollers or in the fountain over night. 
Othcr claims for the ink are that it follows 
the fountain, sets quickly and dries fast 
on all stocks. 

The company has also announced two 
other new inks which, it claims, have all 
the good qualities of Wizard Black. These 
are the Kole Black and the Sycamore Black. 

Pressmen should write the Sinclair & Val- 
entine Company at the address given for 
fu:l particulars regarding these inks. 


“The Bagpipe” 

The high standard of craftsmanship shown 
by the students of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, is demonstrated by 
The Bagpipe, a student publication issued 
by the Graphica, an organization of stu- 
dents in the department of printing and 
publishing. The Spring, 1922, number, 
which has just reached us, is an excellent 
specimen of typography, and the presswork 
has been done with care and skill. 

One of the accomplishments of the 
Graphica during the past year has been the 
securing of the interest and codperation of 
the Pittsburgh Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen. At a meeting of the club on 
May 25, all the members of the Graphica 
were elected to honorary membership. 


Wesel to Exhibit at Grand Rapids 
and Boston 

Exhibits of photoengraving equipment 
will be displayed by the F. Wesel Manu- 
facturing Company at the twenty-sixth an- 
nual convention of the American Photoen- 
gravers’ Association, to be held in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, July 20 to 22. 

A more extensive exhibit of Wesel prod- 
ucts will be held at the Boston Graphic 
Arts Exposition. The Wesel company man- 
ufactures equipment for printers, stereo- 
typers and electrotypers as well as for pho- 
toengravers, and sufficient space has been 
reserved for a comprehensive display of 
equipment and machines, many of which 
will be shown in operation. 


Quick Service for Plant Destroyed 
by Fire 

When the home of the Daily Call, of 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island, was destroyed 
by fire on Saturday, June 10, the public 
was afforded a graphic demonstration of 
superservice. At 3:40 p. M. Saturday an 
order for seven linotypes for the Call was 
received by the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, in Brooklyn, and despite the fact 
that the workmen had quit for the day, that 
the next day was Sunday, and that two 
large orders had just cleaned out the stock 
on the shipping-room floor, the rush order 
was handled with dispatch. 

Emergency calls were issued from the fac- 
tory, a crew of men and three motor trucks 
were quickly brought together, and the 
seven machines started north without delay. 

The first truck load left the factory at 
11:30 a. Mm. Sunday, the third and last at 
3:15 in the afternoon. The three trucks 
were driven through a terrific storm and 
reached Woonsocket the next day. 
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Miehle Vertical Demonstrated to 
Carnegie Tech. Students 

On the evening of May 31 the students 
of the department of printing and publish- 
ing at Carnegie Tech. were given the oppor- 
tunity to observe the new Miehle vertical 
press in operation. The press is in the 
plant of the Sutton Press, and is the first 
one to be installed in the city of Pittsburgh. 
A thorough demonstration by C. R. Spicher, 
who is engaged in graphic arts research for 
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raphy begun in England by William Morris 
has reached its highest development in 
America. Today, although the typography 
of each country shows a marked individu- 
ality, it is evident that the master minds 
of the art are working in the same direction, 
and both the printers and the buyers of 
printing are being educated to recognize 
real beauty and excellence in typography. 

Our compliments are extended to the 
Cloister Press on the production of this 
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numerous curved rules and borders are 
monotype cast and bent over heated pipe. 
Mr. Rogers has apparently followed the 
plan that might have been used by a good 
printer of fifty years ago in designing this 
booklet. While it is characterized by the 
restraint and good taste which is charac- 
teristic of all Mr. Rogers’ work, we do not 
welcome any return to the bent-rule style 
of decoration. In these days of high costs 
it takes too much time, and few compositors 
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the Miehle company, aided by F. J. Tolan, 
the Pittsburgh representative, afforded the 
students a chance to learn the advantages 
of the new press. 

Following the demonstration the students 
were invited by the representatives of the 
Miehle company to a banquet held at the 
William Penn Hotel. 


Newspaper Issues Printing Supplement 

A supplement devoted entirely to the 
art of printing was published on May 23 by 
the Manchester Guardian, Manchester, 
England. The supplement was entirely the 
work of the Cloister Press, of Manchester, 
and it is a production of unusual excellence. 
The typography is artistic and attractive 
and the presswork clean. The contents are 
also of considerable interest. Among the 
articles included in the supplement are: 
“An Outline of Printing History,” “Adver- 
tising and Print,” “ The History of Printing 
Types,” “ The Buyer and His Printing,” “A 
Short Dictionary of Printing Terms,” “ Dec- 
oration in Printing,” “ The Modern Move- 
ment in Illustration.” The supplement is 
illustrated with numerous reproductions of 
notable specimens of printing, ancient and 
modern. 

Of particular interest is the article deal- 
ing with the history of type faces, which is 
illustrated with specimens of type faces de- 
signed by the great typographers from 
Gutenberg to Goudy. Apparently the 
beautiful type faces designed by Goudy are 
as much appreciated in England as they 
are in America. The regeneration of typog- 








Exhibit of American Writing Paper Company at Purchasing Agents’ Convention in Rochester 





admirable supplement and to the Manches- 
ter Guardian on its service to printing in 
issuing such a valuable educational feature 
to its readers. 


Two Notable Monotype Specimens 

Two unusually interesting specimens of 
monotype typography have been received 
from the Lanston Monotype Machine Com- 
pany. One is the annual report of the 
company for the year ending February 28, 
1922, and the other is the March-April num- 
ber of Monotype. Both are excellent exam- 
ples of the work that can be accomplished 
with monotype material. 

The “Annual Report” presents a very 
striking appearance both inside and out. 
The cover paper is Omi V., which resembles 
the leather darkened by age in which many 
old volumes are bound. The cover design, 
printed in dark green and bronze, is the 
work of Sol. Hess. The president’s report 
and the auditors’ report are set in the new 
Garamont series, Monotype No. 248, de- 
signed by Frederic W. Goudy. Both of 
these were hand set by Mrs. Bertha M. 
Goudy. The text is printed on Japanese 
vellum and the excellent presswork of the 
Thomsen-Ellis Company completes the ap- 
pearance of quality. 

The March-April issue of Monotype con- 
tains the first showing of Monotype No. 36, 
a face similar to Scotch Roman with long 
descenders. It is a strong, legible and hand- 
some type face. The typography is the 
personal work of Bruce Rogers, who has 
used monotype material throughout. The 
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can restrain themselves when confronted 
with the unlimited possibilities of producing 
something “different” which bent rule 
offers. 

The printing was done by William Edwin 
Rudge, Mt. Vernon, New York, and careful 
presswork has enhanced the beauty of the 
typography. The contents are of excep- 
tional interest, especially the leading article 
on “ The Problem of Bettering the Quality 
of Printing,’ by Henry Huntley Taylor, 
which we recommend to all our readers. 


New Officers of American Institute 
of Graphic Arts 


The American Institute of Graphic Arts 
at its annual meeting in May elected the 
following officers for the year: Honorary 
president, Frederic W. Goudy; president, 
J. Thompson Willing; first vice-president, 
William E. Rudge; second vice-president, 
Ray Greenleaf; third vice-president, Bur- 
ton Emmett; secretary, George A. Nelson, 
treasurer, Henry Lawrence Sparks. Direc- 
tors for three years: Cyril Nast, Fred A. 
Ringler, Joseph H. Chapin. Director for 
two years: Edmund G. Gress. 

Burton Emmett, chairman of the admis- 
sions committee, reported that notwith- 
standing the high qualifications for member- 
ship insisted upon by his committee 279 
new members from all over the country 
had been accepted during the year, and it 
was his hope that there would be enough 
members to establish chapters of the insti- 
tute in Chicago, San Francisco and Phila- 
delphia in the near future. 
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Ninety-Five Students Graduate From 
U. T. A. School 

Commencement exercises of the United 
Typothete of America School of Printing, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, were held on Friday, 
June 9. The events of the day included an 
inspection of all departments of the school 
and the registration of visitors in the morn- 
ing. At 1:00 o’clock luncheon was served 
to all present, after which the commence- 
ment exercises were held. J. Linton Engle, 
president of the United Typothete of Amer- 
ica, presided. 

Dr. F. W. Hamilton presented the diplo- 
mas to the ninety-five students who took 
the complete course. This training qualifies 
them to work in any department of a com- 
mercial printing plant. The size of the 
graduating class does not give an adequate 
idea of the work being done at the U. T. A. 
School, as in addition to the students who 
enroll for the complete course there are a 
large number taking shorter courses. In 
the latter class are many experienced print- 
ers Who are taking short courses. 


Important Subjects to Be Discussed at 
Photoengravers’ Convention 

Many important subjects will be on the 
program for discussion at the twenty-sixth 
annual convention of the American Photo- 
engravers’ Association, which will be held at 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, July 20 to 22. 
The officers of the association have been 
working on an advertising campaign for 
the coming year and will present it in its 
complete form for consideration and ap- 
proval. The new cost system which has 
recently been devised will also be featured. 

It is expected that owing to the central 
location of the convention city the atten- 
dance will be in the neighborhood of five 
hundred. The local committees are now 
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busy with their arrangements for accom- 
modating and entertaining their guests. 

An important part of the convention will 
be the machinery exhibit. Such exhibitions 
are of great educational value, and it is cer- 
tain that out of the effort of this year will 
come a better understanding between those 
who manufacture and sell equipment and 
those who buy it. It is planned to have all 
exhibits occupy two rooms close to the con- 
vention hall. Already most of the space has 
been sold. 


How Important Is Paper? 


The Champion Coated Paper Company, 
of Hamilton, Ohio, has issued through its 
New York office a paper sample book of 
635 pages. The book has several features 
that make it extremely valuable: The first 
328 pages show how illustrations will ap- 
pear on the proper paper, but the book also 
shows what happens when the wrong paper 
is employed for the process used in making 
the illustrations. 

This was a courageous thing for a paper 
house to do, for too frequently the process, 
ink or pressman is blamed for bad results, 
when the paper is at fault. It shows how 
important the papermaker is. The same 
illustrations are used throughout, and it is 
worth the space to note the processes used. 

There are wood cuts; line photoengrav- 
ings; line photoengravings and tint; Ben 
Day in one, two and four printings; steel 
engraving; gelatin or collotype; halftones 
in 65, 100, 120, 133 and 150 line screens 
in one, two and four color process; lithog- 
raphy in six printings, and offset in six 
printings; photogravure printed on a hand 
press and rotagravure in one printing, also 
in four printings. The book is creditable 
to the Champion Coated Paper Company 
and to the printers and inkmakers who 
helped in its production. 


Exhibit of Associated Artists of Philadelphia Staged During Artists’ Week in Philadelphia 
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J. Richard Kemp 


J. Richard Kemp, western sales manager 
of the Miller Saw-Trimmer Company, died 
suddenly in San Francisco on May 25. 

Mr. Kemp was born in Tennessee in 1875. 
He entered the printing industry as a lino- 
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type operator and worked on newspapers 
in several southern cities. He joined the 
sales force of the Keystone Type Foundry 
at Atlanta, Georgia, and was later promoted 
to the position of branch manager. When 
the Autopress Company was organized he 
accepted the position of southern manager, 
but later he returned to the Keystone Type 
Foundry as efficiency engineer with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia. 

In May, 1917, he became general sales 
manager of the Miller Saw-Trimmer Com- 
pany, remaining at the headquarters in 
Pittsburgh until March, 1919, when at his 
own request he was transferred to the San 
Francisco branch as western sales manager, 
serving in this capacity until his death. 


Borden to Be Guest of Graphic Arts 
Exposition 

In recognition of Joseph A. Borden’s val- 
uable services to the printing and allied 
industries, the managers of the Graphic 
Arts Exposition, which will be held in Bos- 
ton this fall, have voted to donate space in 
which to portray some of the many con- 
structive achievements of Mr. Borden in 
behalf of the graphic arts. 

This courteous and pleasing action, which 
may be regarded as one of the most signal 
tributes ever displayed toward a printer by 
a printing organization, was felt to be due 
Mr. Borden in recognition of the invaluable 
service he has rendered to the printing in- 
dustry of America. The managers of the 
exposition feel that while honoring Mr. Bor- 
den in this way they will also do him the 
additional favor of making it possible for 
him to continue his service among the large 
number of printers who will attend by 
affording him an opportunity to demon- 
strate and explain his present work as di- 
rector of general service of the American 
Writing Paper Company. 
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The Minute Saw-Filer 

A new device for sharpening trimmer 
saws, known as the Minute saw-filer, has 
recently been placed on the market by the 
A. F. Geisinger Manufacturing Company, 
1007 Twenty-second street, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. The Minute saw-filer is a strong, 
compact machine built of enameled gray 
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iron and steel, and all parts subject to wear 
are case hardened. The guard on the car- 
riage protects the operator from accidents. 
Saws for different makes of trimmers can 
be sharpened, with or without the trimmer 
holder attached. A positive locking device 
holds the saw in filing position and assures 
its perfect roundness after filing. Saws 
with a varying number of teeth to the inch 
can be placed in correct position for filing, 
as the pawl is built so that it can be ad- 
justed for different sizes. An adjustable 
spindle on the carriage permits lowering to 
the file as the saw becomes smaller through 
repeated sharpenings. The manufacturers 
state a saw can be sharpened in three min- 
utes with the Minute saw-filer. 


Franklin-Typothete of Chicago Now 
the Chicago Typothete 


At the annual meeting of the Franklin- 
Typothetz of Chicago, held at the City 
Club on Thursday evening, June 22, an 
important action was taken which changes 
to some extent the future course of the 
organization. Following the annual reports 
of the officers and chairmen of committees, 
the matter of adopting a revised constitution 
was presented and carried unanimously. 
Under this constitution a new plan of or- 
ganization becomes effective in which the 
labor divisions are eliminated, and the asso- 
ciation, which will hereafter be known as 
the Chicago Typothete, will be a purely 
educational institution. Labor matters will 
come under the jurisdiction of bodies en- 
tirely separate from the Chicago Typothetz, 
the Franklin Association of Chicago being 
composed of those employing only union 
labor, and the Open Shop Employing Print- 
ers’ Association comprising those operating 
under the open-shop plan. 

Following a somewhat spirited discussion 
a resolution was passed insisting upon the 
elimination of the labor divisions from the 
United Typothete of America and making 
the national organization also a purely edu- 
cational institution. 
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The election of officers resulted in the 
selection of the following to guide the des- 
tinies of the new Chicago Typothete for 
the coming year: Theodore Hawkins, presi- 
dent; J. P. Cassidy, vice-president; Morton 
S. Brookes, treasurer. 

In recognition of the effective work done 
by the retiring president, E. F. Hamm, dur- 
ing the past two trying years, the members 
presented him with a handsome gold watch 
and chain, also some gold pieces for Mrs. 
Hamm in recognition of the sacrifice she 
has made through Mr. Hamm’s being forced 
to spend so much time away from his home 
in the interests of the organization. 


Brief Notes of the Trade 
The Pacific Coast branch of the Intertype 
Corporation is now in its new home at 560 
Howard street, San Francisco, California. 





The Allied Paper Mills, Incorporated, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, announces the open- 
ing of a warehouse at 471-473 Eleventh 
avenue, New York city. All of the com- 
pany’s regular papers and some special 
brands will be carried in stock. 





A directory listing all the open shops in 
the printing and allied trades in Chicago 
has been published by the Typothetz Asso- 
ciation, 538 South Dearborn street, Chicago. 
Copies of this directory may be secured 
from Robert J. Tufts, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, at the above address. 





Maurice O'Connor, for several years 
superintendent of production for the Vree- 
land Press, of New York, and previously 
employed in production work in leading 
printing organizations of Boston and Chi- 
cago, being for four years with the Ameri- 
can Colortype Company of the latter city, 
has joined the production staff of 
James F. Newcomb & Co., Incor- 
porated, 441 Pearl street, New 
York, as assistant superintendent. 





The Empire Linotype School, 133-137 
East Sixteenth street, New York city, has 
taken additional floor space, giving the 
school nine thousand square feet of space. 
A new Model 14 linotype has been added 
to the school’s equipment. The new ma- 
chine has the new pitch distributor, four 
water-cooled molds and side auxiliary, 
which carries twenty-four-point mats and 
figures. With the addition of this machine 
the school now has a battery of twenty-two 


linotypes. 


A new and unusually attractive specimen 
book of enameled papers has been received 
from the Seaman Paper Company, Chicago. 
The many beautiful specimens of halftone 
and process color printing show the excel- 
lent printing qualities of the papers con- 
tained in the book. The enameled papers 
in the book were made by the Bryant 
Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
The cover of the book and the envelope in 
which it was enclosed were made of heavy 
weight terra cotta Brocade, a Seaman cover 
paper of considerable richness and elegance, 
which creates an excellent impression. 
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The wood engravings of Nicholas J. 
Quirk, 608 South Dearborn street, Chicago, 
are continually receiving expressions of ap- 
preciation from all parts of the world. At 
an advertising convention held last year in 
Melbourne, Australia, specimens of Mr. 
Quirk’s work were on exhibition and were 
greatly admired by the Australian advertis- 
ing men. More recently Mr. Quirk received 
a letter from M. C. Modi & Co., Bombay, 
India, expressing appreciation of the art of 
wood engraving and his contributions to 
that art. 





A new specimen book of type faces has 
just been issued by the Laclede Type Foun- 
dry, St. Louis, Missouri. Especially note- 
worthy among the type faces are the La- 
clede Old Style, Caslon Antique and Gothic 
No. 3, which are of fresh and original de- 
sign and cutting. The pages of the book 
are trimmed to the standard “national 
catalogue ” size, and several pages are de- 
voted to the double purpose of showing type 
faces and a clear exposition, illustrated by 
examples, of the “standardized universal 
formats ” for books and other printed mat- 
ter and for the mill sheets used for them. 

Charles H. Schokmiller, formerly with the 
Central, Inland, Keystone and Western 
typefoundries, is at the head of the Laclede 
Type Foundry. His staff is composed of 
men who have had many years’ experience 
in the making of type. 


The New Adzit Multiple Punch 


The Adzit Printers Supply Company, of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, has just placed 
on the market a new medium-sized mul- 
tiple punch at a moderate price. It is de- 
signed to give greater leverage than any 
other punch now on the market. The 


heads are all self contained and can be 
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easily inserted without interfering with any 
of the other heads. 

This device is one of the many products 
recently developed by the Adzit company. 
All of these products go through thorough 
tests under trying conditions before being 
placed on the market. 
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Tue INLAND PRINTER is issucd promptly on the first of each month. It 
aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all matters 
relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contributions are solicited 
and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 

Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business Papers, Inc.; 
National Editorial Association; Graphic Arts Association Departmental of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World; New York Master Printers’ Asso- 
ciation; New York Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s Guild; Printers’ Supplymen’s 
Club of Chicago; Chicago Association of Commerce. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

One year, $4.00; six months, $2.00; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 40 cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered letter. 
Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a renewal 
is received previous to the publication of the following issue. Subscribers 
will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of their renewal by 
remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions. -— To Canada, postage prepaid, four dollars and 
fifty cents; to all countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, 
five dollars per annum_in advance. Make foreign money orders payable 
to The Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

ImPorTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not bear 
the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to send 
letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible news 
dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an adver- 
tising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements now in its 
columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation considered, 
it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise in. Adver- 
tisements, to secure insertion in the issue of any month, should reach this 
office not later than the fifteenth of the month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to satisfy the 
management of this journal of their intention to fulfil honestly the offers in 
their advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things advertised 
must accompany the application for advertising space. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisements for 
cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS 


RaitHBy, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, England. 

RaitHBy, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, 
W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

_ —— & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
“ngland. 

Atex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney and 
Adelaide, Australia. 

ALex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. Wimsie & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

H. CatmeEts, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

Joun Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 

A. OupsHooRN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading “ Situations Wanted,” 35 cents 
per line; minimum 70 cents; three lines for $1.00. Under all other headings, 
price is 50 cents per line; minimum $1.00. Count ten words to the line. 
Address to be counted. Price the same whether one or more insertions are 
taken. Cash must accompany order. The insertion of ads. received 
in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month preceding publication not 
guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE INLAND PRINTER Free to classified 
advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is desired. 











BOOKS 


500 THINGS TO SELL BY MAIL — Remarkable new publication; 
plans and methods; loose-leaf, cloth binder; prepaid $1.00. 
MORE COMPANY, Lafayette bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE — Well-established printing business, doing about $12,000 per 

year; good line of regular trade established; centrally located; long lease, 
low rent; delightful climate— cool in summer, warm in winter; plenty of 
reliable help and good prices for work; can be handled with $2,500 cash, 
balance paid from earnings; present owner has other business that demands 
his attention. Write for particulars. P. O. BOX 556, Galveston, Texas. 








WANTED — One live, hustling printer in each locality to handle our line of 
sales and order books, duplicate and triplicate; carbon sheet or carbonized: 

oh demand; liberal commission. THE WIRTH SALESBOOK CO., 
icago. 





PHOTOENGRAVER with plant has opportunity to locate in a southern state 
in which there is no plant; good field. TUCKER PRINTING HOUSE, 
Jackson, Miss. 





FOR SALE — Good established job printing office in Indiana county seat; 
price $3,500. E 468. 








FOR SALE 





FOR SALE -— PRESSES: 1 Standard Automatic press; 1 Hoe double-sheet 

rotary press, 44 by 64 inches, with two Cross feeders and 230 volts D. C. 
motor; 1 John Thomson press, 10 by 15 inch two-roller; two 5/0 two-color 
Miehle presses, bed size 52 by 65 inches, equipped with Cross feeder, extension 
delivery, 220 volt direct current motor equipment, serial number better than 
9,000, machine guaranteed to perform equal to new in every respect; one 
16-box 12 by 16 Juengst gathering machine equipped with stitcher and attached 
to covering machine; this equipment is equal to new in every respect; two 
G. I. Whitlock Premier presses, bed size 35 by 45 inches, equipped with Cross 
feeder and 220 volt direct current motor equipment; four G. Y. Whitlock 
Premier presses, bed size 46 by 66 inches, with Cross feeder and 220 volt direct 
current motor equipment; all of the equipments listed are for sale at prices 
which will permit of a large saving to you. FOLDERS AND FEEDERS: 1 
Chambers 62-inch D /16 folder; 1 Chambers 33 by 46 inch jobber; 1 Dexter 
No. 101 D/16 folder, 32 by 44 inch; 1 Dexter No. 104 D/16 folder, 
40 by 54 inch; 1 Dexter No. 190 jobber; 1 Hall No. 525 folder; 1 
Frohn disc ruling machine with Frohn_ feeder, 38-inch. MISCEL- 
LANEOUS BOOKBINDERS’ EQUIPMENT: 1 Marresford tipping machine, 
5 by 7 inch to 9 by 12 inch, practically new; 1 Seybold double head 7 by 38 
inch die press; 1 Hancock register table; 1 Sheridan arch embosser; 1 Sheri- 
dan covering machine; 1 Sheridan rotary board cutter. GEORGE R. SWART 
& CO., Inc., Printing Crafts bldg., 461 Eighth avenue, New York city; 
Transportation bldg., 608 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE — We are sole agents for the sale of three 46 by 62 inch bed Miehle 

2-revelution presses, with Miehle combination extension delivery; presses 
bought new and used on color work; can show in Chicago. Hamilton steel 
and wood goods in standard or special designs; Chandler & Price presses, all 
sizes carried in stock; also full line of regular new printers’ equipment and 
complete outfits; 14 by 22 four R. Colts Laureate; 15 by 21 four R. Golding 
art jobber; 27 by 40 Hartford, 26 by 38 Colts, and 14 by 22 Gally flat cutters 
and creasers; 68-inch Cottrell and Scott regular large cylinder cutters and 
creasers; 29 by 41 Campbell and 30 by 42 four R. cylinders; 50-inch Seybold 
auto. clamp cutter. T us your requirements. Our service covers central 


ell_us 
states. WANNER MACHINERY CO., 716 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE — Harris Automatic presses: three (3) two-color S. 1. 

20) presses; three (3) one-color S. 1. (16 by 20) presses; 
color E. 1. envelope presses; 
to be in perfect condition; 
quest. E 608. 


FOR SALE — We offer used Kidder roll feed bed and platen and rotary presses 

of various styles and sizes; also one New Era, two Intaglio printing presses, 
two-color Huber, 0000 Miehle, etc. Your inquiries solicited. GIBBS- 
BROWER COMPANY, No. 261 Broadway, New York city; No. 166 West 
Jackson street, Chicago, IIl. 


FOR SALE —1 C. B. Cottrell & Son single revolution press, hand feed, fly 
delivery, 2 form rolls, 2 vibrators, 1 rider, size bed 21 by 37 inches; will 

print a form 18 by 36; one extra set rollers. E 643. 

FOR SALE — Cox Duplex web press for printing newspapers, four, six or 
eight pages. 51 Vesey street, New York city. 

FOR SALE — Miller Saw-trimmer; cost $450, sell for $250; terms; good as 
new; taken in exchange. E 503. 








(16 by 
two (2) one- 
each press is of the latest type and guaranteed 
full information regarding these presses upon re- 




















Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


Re 


> 


QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. Applies instantly to 
any make of popular job press. No fitting. Great in efficiency. 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Cor. Adelphi St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


VISE GRIP 


Free booklets. Send for booklet this and other styles. 
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BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — New Model National book sewing ma- 
chines, also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH 


CO., 638 Federal street, Chicago. 





MILLER SAW-TRIMMER, six-inch Standard metal cutting saws; regularly 
$6.00, our price, $2.45. Write for information. WONDERSAW, 202 West 


20th street, New York city. 





FOR SALE — Brackett stripping machine in good condition, used very little; 
will strip Mat sheets, reinforce catalogues, backs of books and tablets; price 
reasonable. E 564. 





FOR SALE — One 44 by 62-inch 0000 Miehle one-color press, with Upham 
attachment, one it capable of two-color work; A-1 condition; reason- 
able price. E 31 





FOR SALE — Multicolor press in good condition; price very low; may be 
seen by calling on TRUMAN J. SPE NCER, Room 54, 289 Fourth avenue, 
New York city. 











HELP WANTED 





Composing Room 





WANTED— Experienced tariff printer to take entire charge of monotype de- 

partment in non-union plant in southeastern territory, producing large vol- 
ume of railroad tariffs; must be capable executive and thoroughly familiar 
with this class of work. Give references and salary wanted. E 641. 





FOREMAN — We want for medium size plant specializing in Direct Mail 

advertising, an experienced non-union composing room foreman who under- 
stands makeup and stone work. Give full particulars in first letter. GARRETT 
& MASSIE, INC., Box 1837-I, Richmond, Va. 





WANTED — Linotype machinist, thoroughly experienced, for plant with - 
machines, in _— city; permanent; high-class book and job work; 


open shop. E 6 





Managers and Superintendents 








WANTED — Assistant manager for high-class printing plant; commercial 

and catalog; doing $75,000 business; must be accurate in estimating, good 
salesman and thoroughly posted in all branches; state age, experience, salary 
desired and give references; permanent position with possibilities of an in- 
terest in business to right man. QUEEN CITY PRINTING COMPANY, Char- 
lotte, N. C 





WANTED — Superintendent-foreman for composing room in South; perma- 
nent position; high-grade book and commercial work; open shop. E 645. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


TO PRINTERS AND OTHERS — Proprietor of Patented Ink for Lithographic 

printing without water is prepared to entertain offers for American and 
Canadian rights. Apply BOX 92, care Dawsons, 17 Craven street, London, 
W. C. 2, England. 


STORIES, POEMS, ESSAYS, plays wanted. We teach you how to write, 
where and when to sell; publication of your work guaranteed by new 

method. WALHAMORE INSTITUTE, Dept. J., Lafayette bldg., Philadel- 

phia, Pa. 

SELL YOUR SNAP SHOTS at $5.00 each — Kodak prints needed by 25,000 


publishers; make vacations pay. We teach you how and where to sell. 
W _ WALHAMORE INSTITUTE, Lafayette bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 














SALESMEN who call upon the printing trade, to sell gauge pins on a com- 
mission basis. CHAS. L. STILES, 232 North Third street, Columbus, Ohio. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 
Bindery 











SITU ATION WANTED— All-around ee, finisher and ruler; many 
years’ experience; East preferred. E 6. 





Composing Room 





APPRENTICE with one and one-half years’ experience in country newspaper 
_ Office as an all-around printer; will consider any location and can come 
immediately. In reply state wages that will be paid to start on. E 614. 





FOREMAN-COMPOSITOR, with wide range of experience covering 18 years, 
is seeking a change; married, union; specimens a a —— 
to go into details appreciated; Michigan or Ohio preferred. E 6 





MACHINIST — First-class, 20 years’ experience, linotype or intertype; pre- 
fer plant doing high-class job work; state wages; must be day work; 
married, union. BOX 345, Marietta, Ohio. 








LINOTYPE OPERATOR, unlimited experience, seeks situation. E 635. 





Executives 





I AM JUST SELLING my shop and will be at liberty very soon for somebody 

somewhere who can use a man 35 years old, with executive ability and a 
good knowledge of the printing game gained through 21 years’ + eed and 
study; like to connect with firm where art in printing leads. E 633. 





Inkmakers 








Pressroom 





WANTED — Cylinder pressroom foreman; excellent opportunity for high- 

grade executive who takes pride in his work and is capable of producing 
the best of color work eificiently; —_ be energetic and willing to co-operate; 
non-union; northwestern Ohio. E 533 





WANTED —- Experienced non-union cylinder pressman; three cylinders and 

folding machine; two Cross feeders; splendid position right man who will 
make Raleigh his home. COMMERCIAL. PRINTING COMPANY, Raleigh, 
N. C. 





WANTED — Pressman, by large folding box factory in middle West; state 
age, married or single, wages expected, Jength of time employed at various 
places on carton work; also whether experienced on two color presses. E 632. 





INK MAKER, with 12 years’ experience, requires position either in printing 
house or ink makers; available immediately; please state wages. E 642, 
care Inland Printer, 41 Park Row, New York. 





Managers and Superintendents 





SUPERINTENDENT — Who has proven himself capable of solving the most 

difficult problems that continually come up in the printing business, knows 
how to reorganize a working force that has been allowed to get into a rut, 
bring efficiency out of the chaos until maximum results at the minimum cost 
have been obtained, or if you have a competent working force instill that co- 
operative feeling among the employees that means quality and production ; 
the advertiser is now employed as mechanical superintendent of large firm in 
New York city; seven years in present position; would accept a new position 
now or early Fall. E 637. 








Solicitor 





SALESMEN SELLING PRINTING tto sell gummed labels for package ad- 
dressing as a side-line; 20 per cent commission. McCOURT LABEL 


CABINET CO., Bradford, Pa. 












INSTRUCTION 





INTERTYPE-LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Learn to operate Milo Bennett’s 

way; keyboard and lessons for home study or six weeks at practical school 
in Toledo at trifling cost. We sell Sinclair’s book on mechanism of inter- 
types and linotypes; whatever machines are in use, Bennett’s System, in con- 
junction with Sinclair’s book, saves hundreds of dollars; every man connected 
with Bennett’s School is a world-beater. Write for literature of almost unbe- 
lievable results obtained through study of Bennett’s system. MILO BEN- 
NETT’S INTERTYPE SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 





STUDY JOURNALISM, advertisement writing, salesmanship and photographic 

journalism at home; new method; lowest tuition rates, expert instructors. 
Write, mentioning subject in which interested. WALHZ AMORE INSTITUTE, 
Lafayette bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Twenty-one Mergenthaler linotypes;  estab- 
lished fifteen years; more than 1,000 have attended. Call, write for par- 
ticulars. EMPIRE SCHOOL, 133 E. 16th street, New York city. 








TYPOGRAPHER of proven ability, good organizer, for past eight years super- 

intendent, production manager or foreman, desires to make connection with 
printing concern of medium size handling a good grade of work, as foreman or 
foreman-superintendent; capable of taking complete charge of plant and can 
get results in all departments; or would like to hear from some good private 
plant, medium size city; married, steady; location doesn’t matter; union. 
E 638. 








Pressroom 





PRESSROOM FOREMAN — First-class cylinder and platen pressman desires 

position as working foreman of medium-sized pressroom, either cylinder, 
platen or combination; also good stock cutter; foreman of pressrooms for past 
a wr now employed, but desire change; 30 years old, married; union. 
= 634. 





SITUATION WANTED — Cylinder pressman, experienced on_ high-grade 
work, two-color, rotary and Kelly; ten years with present _cmployer; 
capable of taking charge; make change for better position. E 646 





CYLINDER PRESSMAN — Finest grade of half-tone and color work; only 
firms doing real printing considered. P. O. BOX 209, Augusta, Maine. 





SITUATION WANTED BY good cylinder pressman of middle nA in open 
shop; capable of taking charge of medium-size pressroom. E 6 




















WORK :%.. 








All matters of current interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 
P R O i E & ~ by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 
and comprehensively dealt with. Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 
which awards are given. It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureau. 


PER ANNUM, $0.72, Post-free. Specimen Copy, Post-free, $0.08. 
Specimen copies can also be obtained from The Inland Printer Company upon request, 
A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 


The Journal for all up-to-date Process Workers Published by A.W. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


Numbering Machines 





WANTED — One secondhand power Tatum punching machine, Model D or 
Model CC. JACKSON-REMLINGER PRINTING CO., 530 Duquesne 
Way, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE Miehle presses, all sizes. ADZIT PRINTERS 
SUPPLY CO., 41-43 Ellsworth avenue, S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








WANTED FOR CASH Harris two-color automatic presses, 15 by 18. M. M. 


ROTHSCHILD, Inc., 712 Federal street, Chicago. 


WANTED — Rotary press capable of registering two or more colors one side 
of sheet on multiples of 11 inches. 612. 











BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
Bookbinders’ Machinery 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 1153 Fulton street, 
street, New York; 531 Atlantic avenue, Boston. 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Large stock on hand. 








Chicago; 45 Lafayette 








Brass Dies for Stamping and Embossing 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Large stock. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Paging and Numbering Machines 





LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 1153 Fulton street, Chicago. 





Paper Cutters 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 
THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 














Golding and Pearl. 








Perforaters 





F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Perforating machines of all 


kinds, styles and sizes. 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 





1153 Fulton street, Chicago. 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chicago. 
Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 








Brass Typefounders 

HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 
Calendar Pads 

THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert avenue, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, makes calendar pads for 1923; now ready for shipment; 
the best and cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 





13th street, New York city. 











Chase Manufacturers 


BARNHART BROTHERS & 
chases; guaranteed forever. 





SPINDLER — Electric welded silver gloss steel 
See Typefounders. 





Counting Machines 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Cylinder Presses 





ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Demagnetizers and Ink Dryers 





UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre street, New York. Electric and gas heat- 
ers, with automatic cut- offs, for all styles of presses. ‘‘ Be a hot printer.” 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chicago. 
Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalog. 








Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping machin- 


HOE, R., & CO., New York. 
i fi Dearborn street. 


ery. Chicago offices, 7 S. 





Embossing Composition 





hardens like iron; 6 by 9 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, 
PRINTER COMPANY, 


inch, 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND 
Chicago. 





Engraving Methods 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zinc at trifling cost with my 
simple transferring and etching process; skill and drawing ability not 
required; price of process, $1; particulars, many specimens and testimonials 
for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 
Job Printing Presses 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 














Photoengravers’ Supplies 


LEVY, MAX, & CO., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 
lenses and galley equipment for photo processes. 





Screens, cameras, 





Presses 





New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping machin- 


HOE, R., & CO., 
7 S. Dearborn street. 


ery. Chicago offices, 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., 








Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 





Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition 





636-704 Sherman street, Chicago; also 


BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SONS MFG. CO., 
13th street, Pittsburgh; 706-708 


514-518 Clark avenue, St. Louis; 88-90 S. 
Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 40-42 Peters street, Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 
Kentucky avenue, Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson avenue, Dallas, Tex.; 719- 
721 Fourth street, S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut street, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Shuey Factories bldg., Springfield, Ohio; 1285 W. 2d street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 





Purchase street, Boston 9, Mass. Established 1859. 





Printers’ Supplies 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Mich. 





ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
REINHARDT, Leipzig-Connewitz 138, Germany. 








G. E. 





Printing Machinery, Rebuilt 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Printing Material 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Punching Machines 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
for round, open or special shaped holes. 





Multiplex punching machines 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 1153 Fulton street, Chicago. 





Rebuilt Printing Presses 
FOUNDERS CO. 





AMERICAN TYPE -See Typefounders. 





GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 
Knife Grinders 
THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY, 


Linotypers 








Dayton, Ohio. 








OSCIL-VALVE HEAT REGULATOR — A real gas governor for the Linotype 

that will hold the temperature where you want it; very simple, can be 
taken apart in ten seconds and cleaned without stopping the machine. Hun- 
(reds in use in California and the West. Sent on approval. Price $15. 
G. W. HECK, 3444 Alice street, Los Angeles, Cal. 





Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th street, New York. 
equipment for printing presses and allied machines a specialty. 





Electric 





Neutralizers 





UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre street, New York. Electric and gas ma- 
chines that stop offset and electric troubles, quick-dry ink; safe for all presses. 





Roughing Machines 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.-— See Typefounders. 





Ruling Machines 





G. E. REINHARDT, late Férste & Tromm, Leipzig-Connewitz 138, Germany. 





Stereotyping Outfits 


PROCESS STEREOTYING-—- This is a new process for fine 

job and book work; matrices are molded in a job press on special matrix 
boards; the easiest of all stereotyping processes; plates sharp as electros. 
COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING — A brush-molding process; level plates 
with no concave faces on type or cuts; quick and inexpensive process. Note 
this: Matrices made by either process are deep enough for rubber stamp work. 
Send stamps for literature. HENRY KAHRS, 240 East 33d street, New York. 





ACME DRY 





Tags 
MR. PRINTER — Send TAG inquiries and orders to THE DENNEY TAG 
COMPANY, Inc., West Chester, Pa., for quick service. Anything in blank 
or printed, regular or special tags, at lowest trade prices. 
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Typefounders 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and decorative 

material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in wood type, 
printing machinery. and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house 
for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 Congress st.; New York, 200 
William st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.: Rich- 
mond, 11 vernor st.; Atlanta, 24 S. Forsythe st.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division 
st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., N.-E.; Cincinnati, 
646 Main st.; St. Louis, 9th and Walnut sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe 
es Detroit, 557 W. Larned st.; Kansas City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; 
Minneapolis, 419 4th st., South; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 
N. Broadway; San Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Portland, 47 4th st.; Spokane, 
340 Sprague av.; Milwaukee, 125 2d st.; Winnipeg, Can., 376 Donald st. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacturers and originators of 

type faces, borders, ornaments, cuts, electric welded chases, all-brass galleys 
and other printers’ supplies. Houses at — Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, 
St. Paul, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Omaha, Seattle. 


THE NATIONAL TYPE FOUNDRY, Bridgeport, Conn. Guaranteed foundry 
type; large variety of faces. Specimen sheets and catalogue on request. 
Old type taken in exchange if desired. 


HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established e732). 190-192 Congress 
street, Boston. 535-547 Pearl street, cor. Elm, New York. 


EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY (est. 1894), makers Wood Type, Metal Type, 
Reglet and Cutting Sticks. Buffalo, N. Y.; Delevan, N. 

















































Wire Stitchers 











F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Stitchers of all sizes, flat and 
saddle, % to 1 inch inclusive. Flat only, 1 to 2 inches. 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 
city. Large stock ‘‘ Brehmer”’ wire stitchers. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 








13th street, New York 

















1153 Fulton street, Chicago. 
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You can count on it. Tells what your men and 
presses are goin oenos loss of time and ma- 
ter | pee ds up production, 

Write tor Bane No. 41, and learn what 
*“*The Productimeter’’ can do for you. 





DURANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
(1254) 653 Buffum St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





| TYPE CASTING MACHINES 


Re-built THOMPSON and UNIVERSAL 

Equipments, guaranteed for Satisfactory 
Service. We supply Type Matrices. 

| FRANK NOSSEL, 38 Park Row, NEW YORK 


















Hammermill Paper Company 


Erie, Pennsylvania 











Wood Goods 














AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Wood Type 
EASTERN BRASS & WOOD TYPE CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 


‘Bin Boston 
Aug.28-Sept.2 | 




































BOOKBINDING 


Edition Binding, Leather, Cloth, also Catalog. 
Efficient Workmanship. Prompt Service. 


MURPHY- PARKER COMPANY 


Correspondence 
701-709 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Solicited. 














EVERY PRINTER SHOULD HAVE ae 


ADVERTISING 
HANDBOOK ... vias 


148 ILLUSTRATIONS 
Contents -- How to write advertisements. Type. Layouts. Engravings. Electro- 
types. Follo w-up. Sales Letters. Trade-mark Law, etc. Money back if desired. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 7716, S Pe 














Electric Welded Steel Chases 


Stereotype, News, Book and Job Chases, Cast 
Iron Electrotype Chases, Steel Galleys, Brass 
Rule and General Printers’ Supplies. 
AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 
122 Center Street, New York 




















Bond Registers 
Carried in Stock and Made to Order. Also All Other 
Books for Corporations. 
ALBERT B. KING & CO., Inc., Dept. I. P. 
MAKERS OF PRINTERS’ HELPS 
45 Warren Street New York, N. Y. 

















Ye Sign of Quality 
INKS 


EAGLE PRINTING INK CO. 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 









Printing Plants and Businesses 


BOUGHT AND SOLD 


Printers’ Outfitters. American Type Founders’ Products, 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery of Every Description. 


CONNER, FENDLER & CO., 96 Beekman St., New York City 

















To Eliminate Static Electricity— 
Offset—Slip Sheeting, Use 


The Johnson Perfection Burner 
Cleveland 










PERFECTION Gauge Pin 


Patent 
applied Strait’s 

Quite similar to the ordinary gauge pin but 
is held by an excellent gripping arrangement, 


a with nothing about it to injure packing or to 
\J interfere with making fine moves. 


Sold by dealers everywhere, or the manufacturer 


H.H. STRAIT, Overland, Mo. 


$1.75 per doz.; less than one 
doz., 50c per set; tongues 
only, 25c per doz. 
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(i A House Organ You Will Be 
4 Proud to Issue 


If you would like to publish a house organ that 
business men welcome, because it entertains, and because 
it presents dependable and sound ideas concerning print- 
ing, advertising and selling—then use my copy service. 


Another user who has just received manuscript 
for his first issue, writes enthusiastically, “If the bal- 
ance is as good as this, we will never have a kick.” 
And my reply: ‘Thank you! It will be.” 


In Chicago, The Joseph K. Arnold Company, a 
user, says: “The charm of our house organ is the way 
it is written. It is successful because it presents facts 
that business men want to know. It is a miniature 
Printers’ Ink.” 


Perhaps the most appreciated feature of the serv- 
ice is the personal character of the manuscript. It is 
written to fit the conditions of the men who use it. It 
sells whatever they sell and talks the language of the 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY pe eageeeclie 


Then think of the satisfaction in this: Copy and 
Ledger Paper has the weight of 50 years satisfactory service dummy come to you monthly on a definite due date, 
to tip the scales in favor of its selection. The substance of without effort or worry on your part. 

B-W Ledger Paper is of such a nature that it ~~ erased Each printer user is given exclusive rights in a 
repeatedly in any one spot without ne ee large territory suitable to him, and in this territory I 
quality—it is the same quality all the way through. do not do any work for any other printer. 

In the modern system of marking paper, the weight is 

indicated by a substance number. The B-W Sample Book 
shows the various weights or substances. Write for this 
valuable ‘“‘check book” so that you can use it in ordering 


B-W Paper. and in checking up the substance received. OREN ARBOGUST, Advertising 
BYRON WESTON COMPANY 808 LAKESIDE PLACE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Correspondence solicited from high class printers. 
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AGS Significant 


That those lithograph- 5 THE MOH R 


ers, stationers, and 


printers who specialize L I N O - ng AW 


in the production of ‘ 
alia sais Wiatiieaiis z cuts slugs as they are ejected 
: from the mold of the Linotype or 
Safety Paper more than ; 
‘ Intertype to any desired length. 

any other brand: : f 
It isa great time and labor saver. 
Write for samples. 
MAY WE TELL YOU ABOUT IT? 
George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 a MOHR LINO-SAW co. 


“A Sranteny Dew York 513-515 West Monroe Street. Chicago 
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On the Green in One? 


OLFERS, like Ford owners, 

( appreciate stories about 
their pet hobby, for they 

know they are told for the 

fun they afford. Even the parson 
is frequently an ardent follower of 
the great Scottish game and, there- 


fore, is not immune from figuring 
in tales of the links. 






































It seems in this particular in- 
stance that two reverential devotees 
had started for a round, and, after 
teeing up and placing himself in 
the rule-book position, one of the 
players took several preliminary 
swings and then, with a prodigious 
stroke, missed the ball entirely. 
He glared at the ball for a half 
minute without saying a word, then 
he inquired of his companion, 


«What do you think of that?” 


“Well,” replied his friend-in- 
clubs, “I think it was the most 
eloquent silence I ever witnessed.” 












































































































































Such a conclusion is based upon 
the generally understood thoughts that go with such circumstances. 


It is the same generally accepted irritation that is caused by stationery that fails 
to satisfy by missing its objective. Flimsy paper that misses carrying out its aim 
is a foozle. Business men, who as a class are enthusiastic golfers, never foozle 
intentionally. Practice prevents mistakes in golf. Careful selection prevents 
mistakes in paper. 


The established high standard of quality, such as that invariably maintained in 
Old Hampshire Bond, makes it an easy matter to keep your stationery at par and 
put your correspondence “on the green in one,” where all aspire to be. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 
Makers of 


OldaPiunpshireHion 
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SEND FOR THE NEW DAMASCAN PORTFOLIO 


‘ => A_EUMATIC 
SSAMMERS 


~ DAMASCAN 
COVER 


id 3 
a | 


Damascan Covers 


Page THE LATEST CREATION 
OF THE COLLINS COVER SPECIALISTS 


AMASCAN COVERS have a rich, metallic surface 
that is unique. Their dignity, their beauty and their 
wonderful color effects offer unique advertising possi- 
bilities. 
DAMASCAN COVERS will respond to the simplest 
treatment. Their practical printing surface and their 
sturdy character is fully demonstrated in the handsome 
portfolio now ready for distribution. Send for your 
copy. 
20 x 26 — DAMASCAN COVERS — 23 x 33 
Two Weights * Two Sizes * Four Colors 


Sold through recognized distributors in the principal cities. 


A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


Makers of “Ultrafine’’ Coated Cardboards and Cover Papers 





ene V/ * EXHIBITOR ° . YY 
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WHY SUNBURST 
SATISFIES 


HHERE are many men of many 

inds; but among the sixteen dif- 

| ferent shades of color supplied in 

= the SUNBURST line, there is 
always something to please every man who 
has a mind. The general utility of SUN- 
BURST Paper is further extended by the 
various weights and combinations offered: 


— ss se o~n tein meds 





—, 





Such as Single Ply with ripple surface on 
one side only, used for flyleaves and outside 
linings of stiff covered books. 


Two Ply—showing a ripple surface on one 
side with a white lining on the back. 








T«o Ply—showing the same ripple surface 
on both sides. 











Triple thicknesses in all kinds. 
SUNBURST is the original ripple surfaced 
cover paper and the most artistic printing and 
yrs . on embossing effects may be secured by its use. 
en ee .- I SUNBURST Cover Paper is widely distrib- 
Wi iu i uted, being carried in stock in all the larger cities. 


Hampden Glazed Paper & Card Co. 


Holyoke, Mass. 


If your reference files contain no sample book of Sunburst Cover Paper, we 
want to send you a copy. Remember that we are always glad to supply al 
sheets of Sunburst Paper for dummy purposes, and for artist’s cover sketches. 
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SYSTEMS 


‘The Loft-Dried 
Rag- Content Paper 


BOND 


at the 
Reasonable Price 





ANY advertisers, probably includ- 

ing some of your customers, are 
in the habit of using one grade of paper 
for their regular correspondence, and 
another and cheaper grade for their 
processed sales letters, particularly where 
large quantities are used. Their “‘regu- 
lar” letterheads they figure are too ex- 
pensive for form letters, while the ‘‘form”’ 
letterheads are not good enough 


an opportunity to add to your reputation 
for service by suggesting the use of 
Systems Bond for both kinds of letters. 
By printing on Systems Bond you 
can produce and deliver letterheads 
that will compare favorably with the 
best that your customers are likely to 
have used for their correspondence, and 
at the same time, without sacrificing 
your own profit, you can bill them 





for ofice correspondence. 
Whenever and wherever you find 








<j 


re, 





at a price that will make them suf- 
ficiently economical for form letter 





this condition, you have also found 


use. Try it. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, General Sales Offices: 501 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Western Sales Offices: 1223 CONWAY BUILDING, CHICAGO 


SYSTEMS BOND DISTRIBUTORS 


Atzaxy — W. H. Smith Paper Corporation Kansas City 
ATLantA—Sloan Paper Company 
Batrimore — Dobler & Mudge 
Boston—Carter, Rice & Co., Corp. 

The A, Storrs & Bement Company 
Burrato —The Disher Paper Company 
Burre, Mont.—Minneapolis Paper Company 
Cuicaco—La Salle Paper Company 

The Paper Mills Company 

Cinctnnati—The Chatfield & Woods Company 
Crevetanp—The Union Paper & Twine Company 
Des Moines—Pratt Paper Company 
Detrorr—The Union Paper & Twine Company 
Dututy, Minn.—Minneapolis Paper Company 
HarrissurG —Donaldson Paper Company 


Benedict Paper Company 
Los AnGeLes — Blake, Mofhtt & Towne 
Louisvitte —The Rowland Company 
Mitwaukee—E. A. Bouer Company 
Minneapouis — Minneapolis Paper Company 
NasHvILLE—Clements Paper Company 
Newark —J. E. Linde Paper Company 
New Haven—The A. Storrs & Bement Company 
New Yorx—J. E, Linde Paper Company 
Miller & Wright Paper Company 

Omana—Carpenter Paper Company 
PuiLapecpuia —A. Hartung & Company 

Riegel & Company, Inc. 
PitTspurGH—General Paper & Cordage Company 
Porttanp, Me.—C. H. Robinson Company 


PorTLanp, Ore.—Blake, McFall Company 
Quincy, ILtinois— Irwin Paper Company 
RichMonp— Virginia Paper Company 
RocuesTerR— Geo. E. Doyle Paper Co. 

Sactt Lake Ciry—Carpenter Paper Co. of Utah 
San Francisco— Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SeatrLe—American Paper Company 
Srokane—Spokane Paper & Stationery Company 
SprincrieLp, Mass. —The Paper House of N. E. 
Str. Louis— Beacon Paper Company 

St. Paut—E. J. Stilwell Paper Company 
Tacoma—Tacoma Paper & Stationery Company 
W asHINGToN— Virginia Paper Company 
Winnirec, Canapa—The Barkwell Paper Company 


Exrort—A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc., 60 Pearl St., New York—South America, Mexico and West Indies; W. C. Powers Company, Ltd., London — 
England and Continental Europe; J. L. N. Smythe, Philadelphia— Australasia and New Zealand; J. P. Heilbronn, Manira, P. I.—Japan, China and Philippine Islands 
Envetopes—United States Envelope Company, Springfield, Mass. 
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Reliable 
Printers’ 


Rollers 


Sam! Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


88-90 South 13th Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark A 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


40-42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719-721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1285 West Second Street 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Shuey Factories Building 








AILAN TIC 


The “Eastern” 
Sulphite 


ICKING up a sheet of Atlantic Bond 
for the first time, you would probably 
not think of it as a “‘sulphite”’ paper—so 
white it is, so clean, so attractive in sur- 
face and texture. Nevertheless, it zs a 
sulphite sheet. It contains sulphite pulp 
and nothing else. 
The paper is exceptional because the 
pulp is exceptional. It is made of 


BOND 


with the“Rag” 
appearance 


to the paper machines direct from our 
own pulp mill. Such pulp ought to make 
good paper—and it does. The economies 
incidental to our control of all, raw 
materials and manufacturing processes, 
moreover, enable us to sell Atlantic Bond 
at a price that is by no means the least 
of its attractions. 

Made in White and nine attractive 
colors—Pink, Blue, Green, Buff, 





selected spruce logs from our own 
forests, bleached with chemicals of 











Canary, Goldenrod, Russet, Salmon 
A) andGray. Sample book on request. 





our own manufacture, and delivered 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, General Sales Offices: 501 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Western Sales Offices: 1223 CONWAY BUILDING, CHICAGO 


ATLANTIC BOND DISTRIBUTORS 


ALBANY—W. H. Smith Paper Corp. 
ATLANTA—Sloan Paper Co. 
BaLTimoreE—Baltimore Paper Co., Inc. 
Boston—Von Olker-Snell Paper Co. 
BripGeporT—The Gorton Paper Corp. 
BurraLto—The Disher Paper Co. 
Cuicaco—La Salle Paper Co. 
CLEvELAND— Millcraft Paper Co. 
Derroir—Paper House of Michigan 
JacksonviLLE—H.& W.B. Drew 

Los ANGELES—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
LouisviLLE ~The Rowland Co. 
Mani_a, P. I.—J. P. Heilbronn Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS— Minneapolis Paper Co. 


New York Ciry— Miller & Wright Paper Co, 
Sutphin Paper Ce. 
PHILADELPHIA—Molten Paper Co. 
PirTsBuRGH—General Paper & Cordage Co. 
PorTLAND, OrE.—Blake, McFall Co. 
RicHMOND—Southern Paper Co 
RocuHEesTER—The George E. Doyle Paper Co. 
San FrRancisco—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
St. Lours—Acme Paper Co. 
St. Pauc—E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 
SEATTLE—American Paper Co. 
SPoKANE—Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
Tacoma—Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
WINNIPEG, CanADA—The Barkwell Paper Co. 


ExporT—A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc., 60 Pearl Street, New York, Mexico and So. America; W. C. Powers Co., Ltd., London, Eng., 
Continental Europe; J. L. N. Smythe Co., Philadelphia, Australasia and New Zealand. 
ExveLopes—U. S. Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 











ATLANTIC BOND 
is made by the makers of 
Systems Bond 
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"Globetypes” are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelsteel"Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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Firm Rollers—Normal Production 


in the hottest weather if your 
Miehle presses are equipped with 


Rouse 


Roller Fans 


They will keep your rollers in perfect 
condition in the hottest weather. 


The Rouse Roller Fan is located so as to shoot 
a stream of cool air down and under the rollers. 
It is clamped to the main gear guard of the 
press. Your pressfeeder can attach it. No 
electric connection is necessary, as the press 
supplies the power. The first cost is the only cost. 


Order to-day. Your money back 
if not satisfactory. 


Prices 


No. 1, for No.4 to No.1 Miehle Presses - . - + + + $25.00 H. B. Rouse & Company 


No. 2, for No. 00 to No. 00000 Special Miehle Presses . . . 25.00 
No. 3, for No. 00 to No. 7-0 Miehle aires — ee abil 2 > 1 4 Ward Street 


No. 4, for Miehle Two-Color Presses, with or without auto- ° 
matic feed, 2fans . 2. 2 2 2 se ee ew eo eo wo ww ow C000 Chicago 
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A Word to Printers 


From a Recognized Master Craftsman 


R. NORMAN T. A. MUNDER, of Baltimore, was 

writing us a letter. He didn’t intend it for print; but 
we think all printers will be interested in one paragraph 
from it, because it contains a thought helpful to printers 
and beneficial to advertisers. We quote from this famous 
master printer: 


“Perhaps you do not know it, but printers are not 
suggesting envelopes. Even in our own plant people 
come in to buy a book and go to the stationer for 
an envelope in which to place it. This happens too 
often in many printing businesses. We think adver- 
tisers should have something really attractive and 
interesting in which to carry the book. 


“We shall do our utmost to help printers over the 
country to add value and beauty to their advertising 
and the advertising they produce by suggesting the 
use of fine envelopes.” 


2. Buckeye Cover 
NA ell 


m2 Envelopes 


are fine envelopes. They may be had to match the cover 
of your catalogue. By their use you give character to 
your advertising. You insure it against the waste basket 
at but trifling additional cost. 





The Beckett Paper Company 


Makers of Good Paper 


in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 


Buckeye Cover Specimen Box No. 6, Contains Many Envelopes of Buckeye 
Cover and an unusual collection of fine printing. We will send it with pleasure: 


The Beckett Paper Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio. 


You may send us Buckeye Specimen Box Number 6. 
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A REAL constructive and progressive move 
has been made in the paper and printing 
industry by the introduction of Linweave. 


While this is a line of papers and Enve- 
lopes to Match, it is also an idea for 
business improvement. 


Linweave owes its existence to the co- 
operation of the leading distributors and 
manufacturers of the country. 


Without the help of each unit Linweave 
could not exist. 


This grouping of interests has made it 
possible to have complete stocks of a large 
variety of social and commercial an- 
nouncement papers with Envelopes to 


A Move for Better Business 











Match at convenient points all over the 
country as shown below. 


Printers and Engravers have complete 
books of samples to offer their customers 
for selection. 


Any paper in the sample book with 
Envelopes to Match is ready for imme- 
diate delivery. 


This plan saves the printer or engraver 
time and money, stimulates business, and 
gives him the actual assistance of the 
best known and most substantial distribu- 
tors in the industry. 


Write for booklet describing the Lin- 
weave line and its uses. 








ATLANTA, GA. 

Sloan Paper Company 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Barton, Duer & Koch Paper 
Company 

BOSTON, MASS. 

A. Storrs & Bement Co. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Alling & Cory Company 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

Western Newspaper Union 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Swigart Paper Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Standard Paper Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Millcraft Paper Company 
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NATIONAL ANNOUNCEMENT ASSOCIATION, Sprincrietp, Mass. 
Fine Announcement Papers and Cards with Envelopes to Match 











PAPERS 


Gnvelopes to Match 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
West Cullum Paper Co. 


DENVER, COLO. 
Western Newspaper Union 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
Western Newspaper Union 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Paper House of Michigan 
FARGO, N. DAK. 
Western Newspaper Union 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 
Western Newspaper Union 
FRESNO, CAL. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Dwight Brothers Paper Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Crescent Paper Company 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Midwestern Paper Company 


LINCOLN, NEBR. 
Western Newspaper Union 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Western Newspaper Union 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
LOUISVILLF ‘Y. 
Louisville Paper Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

E. A. Bouer Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
McClellan Paper Co. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
New Haven Paper Co. 


NEW YORK CITY 
M. & F. Schlosser 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


Zellerbach Paper Company 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKL. 


Western Newspaper Union 
OMAHA, NEBR. 

Western Paper Company 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Raymond & McNutt Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Alling & Cory Company 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
RICHMOND, VA. 

B. W. Wilson Paper Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Alling & Cory Company 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


Inwedave 


and CARDS 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Western Newspaper Union 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Western Newspaper Union 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Mack-Elliott Paper Co. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
TACOMA, WASH. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper 
Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
Western Newspaper Union 
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R. LOCKE of the 

Henderson-Ames 
Co., sent the folder pictured 
above which was printed 
on Foldwell Coated Paper, 
to Shanghai during the 
famous Foldwell Travel 
Test. It came back in 
splendid condition. Read 
Mr. Locke’s letter. 


Around the World 
without a Break 


UST three months after Mr. Locke had consigned 

his Foldwell Test Folder to Shanghai, he found it 
smiling up at him from his morning’s mail. It had been 
around the world! Yet its appearance was fresh and 
wholesome—it still possessed a vigorous appeal. 

To people who are unacquainted with Foldwell’s 
extraordinary strength and perfect folding qualities, 
such performance is amazing. 

But to those who know this remarkable coated 
paper, such performance is merely the basis of Fold- 
well’s superiority. It is the thing upon which they 
depend for the preservation of their beautiful printed 
pieces. 

If you want to be certain that your folders, broad- 
sides and booklets reach your prospects in fit condition 
to sell—print them on Foldwell. Shall we send you 
samples? 

CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, Manufacturers 
Desk 7, 818 South Wells Street, Chicago 
Nationally Distributed 


Coated Coated Coated 
Book Paper Cover Paper Writing Paper 
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CTUALLY millions—tier upon tier of envelopes—a_ perpetual 
stock — 507 stock items — waiting for your hurry-up orders. All 


styles and sizes and in the very papers you want, for immediate ship- 
ment —for your rush jobs. 


We manufacture and stock Baronials, Gladstone, Card Envelopes, 
Bankers’ envelopes and all the standard Commercial or Catalog envel- 
Sette opes —in all the staple papers. 


Printers’ and sy a . 59 
Lithographers’ If we haven’t the env elope you want in stock, it’s a 


Service rare exception. Send that envelope order to us today! 
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Printing Machinery and oO 
Printers’ Equipment for 


India and South Africa || | \ ATISE TION 
We represent the undernoted mar- ; | x. 
= =~ 














kets, the leading Manufacturers of 
Printing Machinery and all allied iw = = a 
trades, and are in touch with every ths ABLISHED !8 
printer and stationer. - A ‘The oxen te 

We are desirous of receiving partic- pm in a trial of the 


ulars of any new machine improve- B lomgren Bros. & , 


ments, or articles of equipment i 
and material for the Printing trade. & eee SERVICE 
2 A half century of steady 


SOUTH AFRICA yd CK growth has given this house 
- cessed a ae nian a National reputation for 
HN ° rica), Ltd. , + ens * 
Cape Town Johannesburg Durban’ East London 4 X ; designing and the making 
of perfect printing plates. 


INDIA 
JOHN DICKINSON & CO., Ltd. Ri Blomgren Bros. & Co. 
Calcutta Bombay Madras Rangoon Chicago, Illinois 


HEAD OFFICE 




















JOHN DICKINSON & CO., Ltd. 
London — 65, Old Bailey, London E. C. 


(English Factories, Apsley Mills Hemel Hempstead) 
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BASIC BOND 


eA Standard that Stands 


ASIC BOND was first offered to the trade in the spring of 1919. 

From then until now this brand of paper has been held relent- 
lessly to the standards of quality that won approval for the first mill 
run. There have been gradual improvements in the formation and in 
the strength of the sheet; the texture and the surface have been re- 
fined and beautified; the colors brightened and made more permanent; 
but basically the paper is identical with the first lot of paper that bore 
the Basic water-mark. 


According to the common understanding of the term, Basic Bonn is 
nota “mill brand.” The name and the water-mark belong to Whitaker, 
the originator and the distributor of the line. But of the thousands of 
tons of Basic Bonp that have been consumed by the printing industry, 
every pound has come from the same mill that made the first ream. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 





a 


Be sure to visit the Boston Graphic Arts Exposition. Make our booth your headquarters 
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LATEST 


“PROUTY 
Balance Feature 


Platen Dwell 
Clutch Drive 
Motor Attachment 


(Unexcelled) 





Obtainable Through Any Reliable Dealer 





Manufactured only by 


Boston Printing Press 
& Machinery Co. 


Office and Factory 
EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 




























































Mid-States 


NON-CURLING 


(GGUMMED PAPERS 


are FLAT in the real 


sense of the word 


There is a grade for every kind of Label 


both in white and colors 


EVERY PRINTER SHOULD HAVE ONE 
OF OUR SAMPLE BOOKS 


Ask for it! 
It’s decidedly worth while 


Manufactured by 


Mid-States Gummed Paper Co. 
2433 S. Robey St., Chicago, III. 





Save Your Rollers 


Improve the Quality of Your Work 


The “B-D” 
All Steel 


Expansion 
Roller Trucks 


Save Valuable Time. 











Save Your Rollers. 





You have a truck the size of your roller at all times 
by simple, quick and most accurate adjustment. Permanently 
preventing the scoring and cutting of your rollers, preventing 
siurring, securing a clean, sharp impression with very much 
Jess ink, eliminating bearers, pressboard on the runs, or any 
other o!d-fashioned contraptions, saving time of routing slugs 
in linotype forms—all of this resulting in the finest job obtain- 
able in the least possible time. 


The “B-D” All Steel Expansion Roller Trucks are made for 
all sizes of C. & P. Gordon Presses. Price, $15 per set of six. 


Sent to responsible printers for ten days’ trial. 
ORDER TO-DAY. 


The Bradley- Dionne Mfg. Co. 
| Fostoria, Ohio 









































Printing and Embossing 





with 
IMPROVED 
MACHINES 


that will save you 
money and increase the 
quality and quantity 
of your printing prod- 
ucts. The Typo-Embosser 





The AutomaticCard 
Printing Press has 
demonstrated to many its 
profitable operation on 
card printing. 

The Do-More Autoe 
matic Embosser 
Feeds, Powders, Em- 
bosses and Stacks just as 
fast as pressmen pull the 
prints off the press. 










The Do-More Automatic 
Process Embosser 














The Typo-Embosser is Our Improved Process Embossing Machine. 
With double heater will take any size of stock up to 12 inches wide, 
Write for our booklet No. 10 today. 
Automatic Printing Devices Co. omne : 
FOR EXCLUSIVE The Automatic 


NOW Patentees and Manufacturers 
AGENCIES Card Printing Machine 


OPEN Second and Minna St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Paper Industry 


IVE HUNDRED prominent executives have voiced 

a decision at a recent annual convention; seven na- 

tional associations representing the organized Graphic 

Arts have also seen and reiterated the writing on the 
wall. Confusion and guesswork in paper manufacture are sen- 
tenced; innumerable meaningless, unnecessary, and expensive 
grades must go. 

Today an economizing world has scant patience with hit- 
or-miss business methods and arbitary and _ irresponsible 
performance. 

Such methods cannot endure or admit of sanction after the 
needlessness of their waste and the ease of their correction 
have been shown. 

Instead, future efforts must measure up to or surpass the 
highest standards of present performance. 


The American W riting Paper Co. 


presents a line of nine standard, scientifically graded bond 
papers and a book with a thumb index explaining the exact 
quality and specifications of each grade—and which grade 
is best and most practical for each definite business need. 

“The Correct Use of Bond Papers for Business Purposes ”’ 
(4% x74) contains 64 pages printed on Contract Bonp 
(no. 4). It reduces the buying of paper to terms of economy, 
ease, and efficiency hitherto impossible. 








Eagle-A Service Houses 
Are Being Deluged 


with demands for this book, because 
large display advertisements in twenty- 
two leading newspapers throughout the 
United States have chained the atten- 
tion of the business public. Those in- 
quiring are told they can obtain copies 
from their printer, lithographer, stationer, 
or engraver. 91,000 copies have already 
been distributed. 

Get your supply at once from our 
nearest service house—be ready to give 
your customers the intelligent codpera- 
tion they are seeking. Their aroused 
interest is your opportunity. 


@As a contribution to and 
endorsement of the educational 
work of the International As- 
sociation of Printing House 
Craftsmen 


The Worlds Smallest 
Paper--Making 
«Machine 


and a complete modern Paper 
Mill in Miniature will 


B 1n Boston 


this fall at the Grapuic Arts 
Exposition. See paper ac- 
tually being made and tested! 














AMERICAN WRITING PAPER Co. 


The Paper Service Manufacturing Institution 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 




















Innovation in the 














Eagle -«4 
Specification Chart 
of Bond Paper Uses 


This Chart will enable you to select the 
bond 
requirement 


correct grade of 
business 


paper for each 





This chart has been worked 


operation with the Paper Mer- 
chants who are the Eagle-A 
Service Houses. 


PERMA- 


NENT 


SEM1-PER4 
MANENT 


x 
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CHIEF USES OF PAPER INA 
BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 


COUPON BOND 


il 
* 


AGAWAM BOND 


il 


PERSIAN BOND 


ele 


Iv] v| vilvilvin 


TELEPHONE BOND + 


CONTRACT BOND 
AIRFOST BOND 
CHEVRON BOND 





ADVERTISING 





Booklets 


* 








Bulletins 








Envelope Enclosures 


x 





Folders 





Price Lists 





|x [x 





IDOCUMENTS 





Contracts 





Deeds 





Letters of Credit 





Mortgages 





Notes 





Permits 





Policies 





STATIONERY 











Letterheads 





Executive Letters** 








General Letters** 





OFFICE FORMS 





Acknowledgments 





Checks 





Credit Memos 





Debit Memos 





Deposit Slips 





Drafts 





Estimate Forms 





File Copies 





Invoices 





Memo Slips 





Proposals 





Purchase Orders 





Receipts 


|x 





Reports 








Statements 


\a 








Telegraph Blanks 





Tel. Call Slips 





FACTORY FORMS 





Inventory Slips 





M'f’g Orders 





Receiving Reports 


x 





Requisitions 


x 








Stock Reports 





x 





Time Slips 


























x x ' 








"Watermarked 


**Envelopes to match 


{ Rubber stamped 


In addition to the nine bond papers, the 
American Writing Paper Company also 
makes a complete simplified line of linens, 


ledgers, 
papers, 


writings, 
cover papers, r 
graph papers, weddings, and papeteries. 


book papers, 
bristols, 


offset 


mimeo- 
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Eastern Brass & 
Wood Type Co. 
Largest stock 
in all sizes always 
on hand. 


114 East 13th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Redington Counters 


Old Friend of every 
Printer 


F. B. REDINGTON CO. 


109 South Sangamon Street Chicago 














WHILE-U-WAIT | ' 


Rubber Stamp Making Outfits 


Require only eight minutes to make rubber stamps. Will 
also make HARD RUBBER STEREOTYPES for printing. 
A few dollars buys complete outfit. Send for catalogue. 
THE BARTON MFG. CO., 89 Duane St., New York City 
eee EEE Ee Ee ES SS oe 

















Fine Engraved 


Christmas Greeting Cards 

Note: We manufacture these expressly for the printer. Just the 

card you want for imprinting the customer's name. ur new 

line is without a doubt the best we have ever assembled. 
KING CARD COMPANY 


Write for Manufacturers of Engraved Greetin’, Cards 


—s EMBOSSING IS EASY 


If you ure STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 


Simple, economical, durable 
Sheets, 6 x 9 inches $1.25 a dozen, postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 








Samples. 149.57 North 12th Street - - Philadelphia, Pa. 





BOOKBINDERS 


TO THE TRADE 


We specialize in Edition and Catalog Binding in cloth or 
leather, also pamphlet work. 


THE FOREST CITY BOOKBINDING CO. 


525 Caxton Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 














Boston expects You 


MINUTES MEAN MONEY !—Lost Time 
Is Lost Money— Check It! 

* KNOW TO THE MINUTE when work is started and finished; 
when orders are received and delivered; when letters are 
received and answered. 

You Need KASTENS TIME STAMP 
Efficiency in War Time and All Times! Kastens Time Stamps 

9 costlittle, are built for long service, and work quickly, smoothly 

and accurately. Send for catalogue showing various styles with prices. 


HENRY KASTENS, 418-20 W. 27th St., New York City, N.Y. 


Facsimile of aattat 
educed in size. 


jus 20197 3 43 PM 





IN AN EMERGENCY 


Save the day by using the 


GIMLIN'SS STANDARDIZED 


APPRAISALS 








TAYLOR aciecc.e MOLD 


A 5 Minute Duplicator 


The Moldis designed 
principally as 


an Emergency Tool 
to cast sorts 
rapidly 
and inexpensively. 


ALVIN WILLISTON McKAIG 
507 Fifth Avenue New York City, N.Y. 





METALS 


Linotype, Intertype, 
Monotype, Stereotype, 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. World Building 
Chicago New York 











PRINTING PLANTS 
ee re NED See 
ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


EAGLUSIVELY 


HiGHEest ENDORSEMENTS 


[daldieinwats)electnrl wae Inc. 


536-538 S. DEARBORN STREET 


“mae 


We cater to the Printing 
Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 


Pencil and Pen 
Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 


Also all Supplies for Printing 
Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 
PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 


WOOD TYPE 


THE BEST 


AND 


CHEAPEST 


IN THE 
MARKET 
Write for Sample Sheet. 


Expert Makers: 


American Brass & Wood Type Co. 
2448 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











There Is No Business That 


will bring in so large 
per cent of profit and 
thatisso easily learned 
as making RUBBER 
STAMPS. Any 
printer can double his 
income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he 
already has the Type, 
whichcan be used with. 
out injury in making 
STAMPS. Write to 
us for catalogue and 
full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


The 
J.F.W. DormanCo. 


Baltimore, Md., U. S. A. 
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“The Aristocrat of Bonds 
“AAN ARISTOCRATIC SHEET OF BOND PAPER THAT 
SHOWS THE QUALITY AND DURABILITY MADE POs- 
SIBLE BY THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OF MAKING UNDER 
PROPER MILL CONDITIONS ‘AND HONEST WORKMAN: 
SHIP. RICH IN TEXTURE, DIGNIFIED ‘AND DISTINCTIVE 
IN ‘APPEARANCE, IT EXPRESSES THAT QUALITY IN 


A LETTERHEAD THAT BRINGS CONFIDENCE TO ‘THE 
USER~ MADE IN WHITE AND SIX BRILLIANT COLORS 


SELLING AGENTS 

Baltimore, Maryland Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. New Orleans, Louisiana Julius Meyer & Sons Co. 
Boston, Massachusetts Carter, Rice & Company New York, New York Lasher & Lathrop, Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y.. R. H. Thompson Company New York, New York F. W. Anderson & Company 
Chicago, Illinois __ Moser Paper Company Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Garrett- Buchanan Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Chatfield & Woods Company Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Chatfield & Woods C, 
Cleveland, Ohio Cleveland Paper Manufacturing Co. > . ie: 

2 5 ; . 5 Portland, Oregon Blake, McFall Company 
Denver, Colo. Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper Co. Sedat alieiaedl . P 3 
Des Moines, Iowa Carpenter Paper Company Pueblo, Colorado Colorado Paper Company 
Detroit, Mich. Beecher, Peck & Lewis Rochester, New York R. M. Myers & Company 
Great Falls, Mont. Great Falls Paper Company St. Louis, Missouri Beacon Paper Company 
Indianapolis, Ind. C. P. Lesh Paper Company St. Paul, Minnesota _ The Leslie- Donahower Co. 
Lansing, Mich. The Dudley Paper Company San Francisco, California Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Los Angeles, California Blake, Moffitt & Towne Seattle, Washington = = = American Paper Company 
Louisville, Kentucky The Rowland Company Spokane, Washington Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
Manila, P. I. J. P. Heilbronn Company Syracuse, New York R. M. Myers & Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin E. A. Bouer Company Tacoma, Washington, Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota Paper Supply Company, Inc. Washington, D.C. Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
Newark, New Jersey Lasher & Lathrop, Inc. Export-—Parsons Trading Company, New York, N. Y. 


ENVELOPES MADE BY UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


es 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 
Menasha, Wis. 
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Offset Press 
Engineering 


If contemplating the instal- 
lation of an Offset Depart- 
ment get in touch with 
those of most experience. 


# 


Wm. Gegenheimer 
Baldwin, New York 


Installation of complete plants 
a specialty. 














“B.B.B. Proof Press 


(Brower Ball-Bearing) 


A Proof Press built as finely and accurately as 
a Two-Revolution Cylinder Press 
That is why it makes clean attractive proofs which are equal 
to the finished job. The No. 2 Brower is fitted with feed 
guides, a side guide and grippers on the cylinder. It will 
register to a hair line. Ball bearings under the bed assure 
easy running in spite of the size and weight of the press. 


Write for illustrated circular. 


A. T. H. BROWER COMPANY 
233 West Schiller Street, Chicago, Ill. 


For Sale by the AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
For Sale by BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER 




















Clean, Efficient and 


Economical 


Our Model A-D combines the latest and best 
ideas and practice in the preparation of glue for 
the bindery. 


The glue is surrounded by a 
hot water jacket and is kept 
at just the right temperature 
by means of the Automatic 
Temperature Controller. 
There is no danger of spoil- 
ing the glue by overheating 
or exposure to live steam. 


The WETMORE 
MODEL A-D 
Glue Heater and Pot 


has all the exclusive Wetmore fea- 
tures—Water Gauge, Pure Water 
Chamber, Agitator, Bull Dog Fau- 
cet, Automatic Temperature Con- 
troller and Brass Thermometer. 


Write for descriptive booklet and price list. 


The New Advance Machinery Co. 
Van Wert, Ohio 








Do You Print 


Stock Certificates 


and 


Bond Horns 
a 


We will be glad to send you 
FREE 
our two New Sample Books of latest 
De Luxe forms. 
These forms closely resemble steel engravings 


in richness of colors and excellence 
of workmanship. 


Indicate which Sample Book is desired : 
DE LUXE STOCK CERTIFICATES 
DE LUXE BOND BLANKS 
Both will be sent if requested. 


The supply of Sample Books is limited. 
Early requests will insure receipt. 


The Forman- Bassett Co. 
1431 W. Third St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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WATERMARKED 





























OWARD Ledger stands the test of dura- 

bility for use in ledgers, journals and all 
kinds of blank books, whether bound or loose 
leaf systems, and is especially adapted for bank 
statements and all ledger forms. It records writ- 
ing, typing, printing and all kinds of impres- 
sions clearly and does not blur with erasures. 








Moreover, combined with the above features, 1s 
the fact that it is a medium-priced ledger—a 
ledger of real economy. 


Made in White and Buff in 24 Ib., 28 
Ib., 32 Ib., and 36 Ib. folio 


Compare It! Tear It! Test It! 


Write us for sample book and name of your nearest dealer. 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY 


URBANA, OHIO 
New York Office: 280 Broadway Chicago Office: 1148 Otis Building 
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Questions 


about a printing job 


that you may forget to ask yourself 


“How Much Money Can You 
Spend for Printing?” Besides dem- 
onstrating the printing quality and 
varied usefulness of Library Text, 
the book itself is replete with con- 
structive help toward solving the 


VERY printing job is affected 

by a number of considerations. 
Some of these are easy to overlook 
or forget. 

The Printing Questionnaire which 
is a basic part of every one of our 
series of books, ““Making It Easy 
to Plan Printing,’ automatically 
calls attention to all the impor- 
tant details of the planning of a 


problem of producing attractive 
and effective printing with a lim- 
ited amount of money. 
Copies of this book may be secured 
printing job and suggests ways to without charge from the paper 
merchant nearest you who sells 
Warren’s Standard Printing 
Papers. If you do not know 
the distributor to whom you 


answer many of these questions. 
The most recent book in 


this series is printed on 





Warren’s Library Text. It 
deals principally with the — should apply, write to us 
fundamental question, and we will tell you. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, Bosrox, Mass. 


WARRE NS 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 
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Speed xd Profit 


This S. & S. High-Speed Rotary Press 
makes a clean profit on every job you 
feed it. It delivers at a guaranteed 
speed of 7,000 to 8,000 impressions per 
hour. It makes money on jobs now 
generally done at a loss or on a very 
small margin. 


The press is quickly prepared for action, 
Adjustments are simple and the operation 
automatic. The work is always in sight. 
The sheets are delivered right side up and 
perfectly jogged underneath the feeding 
table. 


Stokes & Smith 
Rotary Press 


is extremely rigid and is built for long life 
and hard service. It will easily earn its 
price by enabling you to get competitive 
business that you couldn’t reach without 
it. It is ideal for the general run of com- 
mercial printing such as tags, labels, letter- 
heads, envelopes and general job work of 
wide range. ‘The Press is a marvel of con- 
venience and efficiency—compact, smooth- 
running and a wonder for capacity. 


Write today for catalog and full information. 
No obligation, of course. 


Stokes & Smith Company 


Summerdale Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
London Office: 23 Goswell Road 














. 
5, 10 and 60 tb. eens, 


RRB. Padding Glue 


“THE GEST MADE” 
~ “MANUFACTURED BY>~ 


cor, ROBT. R. BURRAGE, 

i, MD & SPRUCE sre. EW TOR. 
a Mahe e by heating in ita give pot, bag 
ME. Ts yf Bite becomes too thle a wee 


Svats about 10 minutes * 


% r immediately after. 





te cay 
vrs, COVERED Ticn? 
Tere eres. 


For 100% Right Pads 


Use R.R. B. 


The 100% Right 


Padding Glue 


It is easy to use, spreads 
smoothly, and has exceptional 
strength and flexibility. 


ORDER FROM NEAREST DEALER 


Baltimore, Md 

Birmingham, Ala 

Boston, Mass 

Boston, Mass. . js Seewicate H. C. Hansen Type Foundry 
Buffalo, N. Y.. ... American Type Fdrs. Co. 
Chicago, Ill 5 Acetate .Graham Paper Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio. ' .Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co. 
Dallas, Texas... berets Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 
Denver, Colo..... .....Graham Paper Co. 
Detroit, Mich...... ....Gebhard Bros. 

El Paso, Texas... .Graham Paper Co. 
Hagerstown, Md... .....Aatietam Paper Co. 

Los Angeles, Cal Blake, Mofitt & Towne 
Minneapolis, Minn............... McClellan Paper Co. 
Nashville, Tenn Graham Paper Co. 

New Orleans, La. . Graham Paper Co. 
Cree th Wa ia co dock ose cece diectireve'e Scoville Paper Co. 

Salt Lake City, Utah....... . Western Newspaper Union 
San Francisco, Cai... ; .Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
St. Louis, Mo .Graham Paper Co. 
Seattle, Wash........ American Paper Co. 
Washington, D. C.. R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
Toronto, Canada. . .........Wilson-Munroe Co. 


or direct from 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE 


15 Vandewater Street, New York 
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“Some Good Stuff” 





is the title of a Folder —an exposition of 

good, sensible Blotter-Advertising that has 

Some Good opened the eyes of many a job printer who 

Stuff had the right spirit and ambition, but the 

wrong dope. Written by a printer-pub- 

licity man with many years’ experience. 

¢ It is free to any printer who would interest 

his prospects instead of amusing them 

merely. Just enclose your letterhead in 
an envelope, and address it to 


From 
“PRINTER- “ 
—* ADVERTISING COUNSEL” 
QUARTERS” Box 856, Des Moines, Iowa 



































ALLIGATOR 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


STEEL BELT LACING 


Be- for high or low 
The 


speed; light or heavy 
Strongest 


Belt Lacing 
On Earth 


mer to make a perfect joint. 
Sold by all leading jobbers. 

WRITE NOW for valuable 

hand book ‘Short Ci 

Power Transmission.’’ 


FLEXIBLE STEEL 
LACING CO. 


4655 Lexington Street 
Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


135 Finsbury Pavement 
London, E. C., England 


uts to 






; Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
SaaS er 




















TESTIMONIAL..--‘‘After thoroughly trying out a number of other devices we have reached 
the conclusion, that there is only one machine that can successfully do this class of work -- 
The Erickson.”” DURYEA PRINTING CO., I 


Ee F (Signed) H’. SmitH, Supt. 
Erickson Linotype 
Tabular 
Machine 










saves time, 
labor, 





Patented 


ALBERT W. ERICKSON, 54 West 93rd St., New York 



































Trade-mark 
Registered U.S. Patent Office 


We carry in stock 234 items of BOOK and 1488 items 
of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 





219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 




























Friction Drive, 


THE WARNE Foot Control, 


Variable Speed Motors for Job Presses 


%2 H. P. $90.00 


Ball Bearing, Full Power, a 
Perfect Motor. 
Runs rox1s5 Press with Miller Feeder 
or 13x19 Universal without belts or 
slip pulleys, from o to the maximum 
speed of Press. 
These prices are F.O. B, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


The above is complete with spring 
s base and foot control, all ready for 
service. 110-volt, 25 to 60 cycles only. Alwaysstate voltage and cycles. 


We guarantee satisfaction. Write for our booklet on press motors. 


WARNER ELECTRIC CO., Kalamazoo, Michigan 




































The Wing Aluminum Mailer 
Best for Newspaper Addressing 


Wing Mailers provide 
an economical method 
of addressing that can 
be used by both large 
and small publishers. 





Let us send you particulars of 
the New 1922 Model. 


Chauncey Wing’s Sons 
Greenfield, Mass. 





—_ 
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Casper Grippers 
for Platen Presses 


Do away with strings, rubber bands, 
and other makeshifts. They increase 
the efficiency of your presses. 


10x15 C. & P.—$9.00 


Other Prices on Request. 


For sale by leading printers’ supply 
houses in all parts of the country. 


The Casper Gripper Co. 
1525 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto 



















































Reduce the High Cost 
of Make- Ready 


Making the form ready in the pressroom is an 
important element in the cost of the job; 
inferior electrotypes require a lot of make-ready. 


Dinse-Page electrotypes do not. 
They lower the cost of production. 


Dinse, Page & Company 


725 S. La Salle St., Chicago —‘ Tel. Harrison 7185 
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Resolute Ledger 


Its wearing qualities stand firm against hard usage 
and the test of time. It’s Resolute—that describes it. 
A medium grade ledger paper that gives 100% value 
for the price. Carried in stock at the mill in white, 
buff, and blue, and all standard sizes and weights. 


Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test 


DISTRIBUTORS 


ALBANY, N. Fischel Paper Co. 
Ba.ttrmoreE, Mp........ J. Francis Hock & Co. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN.....000. The Gorton Paper 
Corporation 

Parker, Thomas & Tucker 
Paper Co. 

CLEVELAND, Ounto..Petrequin Paper Company 
Corumeara, S. C..... Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
Des Mortnes, TA... «20.0.0 Carpenter Paper Co. 
Houston, TEXAS....... The Paper Supply Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND Century Paper Co. 
Kansas City, Mo Thompson Paper & 
Card Co. 

Kansas City, Mo...Kansas City Paper House 
Lansinc, Micu Dudley Paper Company 
LOUISVILLE, KY... 55:02 Miller Paper Company 
MeEMPHIs, TENN...... Tayloe Paper Company 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. 


Cuicaco, IL 


PAPER C 
Neenah , Wisconsin 


Makers of OLD COUNCIL TREE BOND, SUCCESS BOND, CHIEFTAIN BOND, 
NEENAH BOND, WISDOM BOND, GLACIER BOND, STONEWALL 
LINEN LEDGER, RESOLUTE LEDGER, PRESTIGE LEDGER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN...Minneapolis Paper Co. 
New York City........ F. W. Anderson & Co. 
NorFOoLk, VA Old Dominion Paper Co. 
Omauna, NeB..Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 
OxtaHoMa City, OKLA....Kansas City Paper 

House 
PHILADELPHIA, PA...... Garrett-Buchanan Co. 
PitTsBuRGH, Pa Potter Paper Company 
RICHMOND, VA.....Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
San ANTONIO, Texas..San Antonio Paper Co. 
San: FRANCISCO; ‘CAL. «60.0660 Bonestell & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo........ Springfield Paper Co. 
St: Louis; MO... ccs cccwcss St. Louis Paper Co. 
St. Pau, Minn......E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 
SEATILE;. WASH... <0s000d American Paper Co. 
Torepo, Ounto.The Bade Printing & Paper Co. 
Worcester, Mass..Charles A. Esty Paper Co. 
N.Y.City (Export).Parsons & Whittemore, Inc. 


ANY 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full 
sheets of Neenah Bonds and Ledgers for testing pur poses 
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Superior Type Metals 























Mets Tinchy fe < Electrotypers find HOYT Standard Grade Electrotype Metal 
DIE PRESSES BOXMAKERS the most satisfactory yet. The forty-six years’ experience that 
KNIFE GRINDERS BOOKBINDERS stands back of all our type metals, explains this. This knowledge is 
ROUND CORNERCUTTERS LITHOGRAPHERS YOURS when you use HOYT Metals. 
BOOK COMPRESSORS PAPER MILLS We Also Make 










Hoyt Faultless Linotype Metal Hoyt Combination Linotype 
Hoyt N. P. Stereotype Metal and Stereotype Metal 
Hoyt AX Monotype Metal 
Let our service department help YOU on your 
type problems. 


HOYT METAL CO. ites Sextet 





THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 
Dayton,Ohio. 


AGENCIES: NewYork, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, London 
Paris, Lyons, Stockholm, Havana, Buenos Aires, Toronto, W:nnipeg 


SMUT sr rs 


MORGAN EXPANSION-fOLLER TRUCKS 
Save 50%, $208 Le CAnDs 


on Rollers _— 


Morgan Roller Trucks 
are economical to use for 
they save wear and tear, 
and eliminate waste. 
Hundreds of printers are 
now using our equipment. 










































—a profitable line for printers 


Only quality work will yourplant.Leverbindercase 
ever build trade and hold it. _ permits cards to be carried 
That is why many printers __ firmly in place withoutdelay 
are increasing their business and expense in binding. 


Write us for references of Ly selling Wiggins Peerless Wiggins Cards bring orders 
Book Form Cards. for high-grade printing. 


printersin yourown locality, sin nonitl iris paces Sor somnias Gat vices. 
and for any further informa- ERR unuulae = Always neat and clean. The John B. Wiggins Co 


tion you may wish. Cards detach smoothly. Engravers, Plate Printers 
Scored cards supplied in Die Embossers 


MORGAN EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCK CO. blank form to be printed in 1101 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


1816 Whitley Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 705 Peoples Gas Bldg. 
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Standard Typesetting Co. 


Chicago’s Composing Room 
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Save on Your Roller Bill 


Noe lg he 
i LINOTYPE MONOTYPE & oS 


D COMPOSITION and MAKEUP ru The National Cleaner and Type Wash 
a , : . od Toughens the outer surface, giving more weather 
5 All kinds of Composing Room Material fl resistance. Keeps the pores of the rollers open 


supplied in large or small quantities Dh at all times. Prevents rollers sweating. 


Does Not Harden or Crack the Rollers 
Ask your dealer, or write 


PRINT-AID COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 
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f 701-703 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET : CHICAGO 
4 Telephones: HARRISON 3570-1-2 
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N L 
: | Patrician C 
N y atricilan Cover 
E 
A : pis 
s : Art Laid Crash Finish 
i “4 A distinctive pattern, strong and durable, 
0 w combining beauty and usefulness. , 
° 
E a Write for samples and quotations. 2 
D 
™ 7 ~ pane isa Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 
ine ears. izes. mmediate elivery ° 
HOFFMANN TYPE AND ENGRAVING Co. 520-526 South Canal Street, Chicago 
112-114 E. 13th St., New York City Telephone Wabash 2630 











FULL LINE BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY IN STOCK. LARGE STOCK BRASS TYPE 
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Adverse conditions threaten the qual- 
ity of the press work. 


High color value and good working 
qualities are essential. 


Greater coverage and all ’round sat- 
isfaction per dollar are desired. 


“Huber-izing” means trying a Huber specimen each 
time you make an ink test. Inquire at our nearest office. 


INtluber 


Dry Colors Carbon Black Varnishes Printing Inks 
65-67 West Houston Street, New York 


Baltimore Chicago Omaha St. Louis Boston Cincinnati Philadelphia San Francisco 
London, England Toronto, Canada Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y. Bayonne, N. J. Dola, W. Va. Swartz, La. 


HUBER’S colors in use since 1780 


Zzthy Z 
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Potented ia 
Aug 10th 19159 Trade “THE CAMEL BACK” Mark & 


Aug. 15th 1916) THERE'S A REASON FOR THE HUMP. 








EMBOSSOGRAPHY 


The art of producing the Patented, absolute Flexible and Permanent, 
can’t crack off or scratch off embossed or Engraved effects, without 
the use of dies or plates, any color, also Gold and Silver, as fast as ordi- 
nary Printing. Don’t buy a toy outfit, and expect success. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS, $150.00 UP. 
Write for Descriptive Matter, Testimonial Letiers from Users, etc. 


EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., Inc. 


251 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK CITY 








B in Boston 


Aug.28-Sept.2 


Vibrators for Gordon Presses 


A guaranteed distributor without gears, cogs, springs 
or internal mechanism; works with all automatic 
feeders; all sizes; $15 to $20; write for free trial offer. 


ACME MULTI-COLOR CO., 914 Grand Ave., Kansas City 














WARNER 








Expansion Roller Trucks 


For C. & P. Gordon Jobbers. 

Will save their cost in ink alone. 
They have an expansion of one 
quarter of an inch, enabling you to 
keep your inking rollers type high 
at alltimes. The tires have %-inch 
|} flat tread on press tracks, and tires 
are guaranteed for six months, are 
not affected by oi!, ink, gasolene 
or benzine. 


WARNER EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCKS will absolutely not slip on 
press tracks and will give a more even distribution of ink; it is also impossi- 
ble to cut inking rollers on any rule form when they are used. Let us mail 
you a set of these trucks for one of your presses on thirty days’ trial and 
convince yourself, 




















Manufactured and for sale by 


W.H. SLOAN CO., 438 Irving St., Toledo, Ohio 


CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS 
REPAIR PARTS COMPANY 


We have a few bargains in REBUILT PRESSES. Let us know your needs. 
We specialize in repair parts for Campbell Presses and counters for printing 
presses. Expert repair men for all makes of presses sent to your plant. 


288 SCHOLES STREET BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
Avoid delay when in need of repairs by sending orders direct to office. 





Printers and Publishers, Attention! 


Let this plant be your bindery. We are equipped to serve you 
no matter where you are located. 


ENGDAHL BINDERY 


(HOLMGREN, ENGDAHL & JOHNSON Co.) 
Edition Bookbinders 
412-420 Orleans Street, Chicago 


Phone Main 4928 























A-K Push-Button 
Control Motor 










The only small motor with push-button 
control for job presses 


The push-button feature is a big time saver in 
getting the press back to the same speed at which 
it was stopped. With twelve speed points it is 
always possible to adjust the speed of the motor 
to the point at which the pressfeeder can handle 
the work most efficiently. 


Write for illustrated folder giving prices. 


Northwestern Electric Co. 


408-416 South Hoyne Avenue 
Chicago, U. S. A. 





Wax Process of 
Engraving 














Printers: 

Increase your trade by use of POATES’ WAX 
PLATES for Ruled Forms, maps, charts, diagrams, 
mechanical and scientific illustrations. We work 
from any kind of copy—pen and ink drawings are 
not necessary and all matter (descriptive), symbols, 
etc., are stamped into the wax matrix with type 
selected as to weight and face to suit the subject. 
The finished product is a deep, cleancut electrotype. 


Send your copy for estimate. We will return the same day. 
L. L. POATES ENGRAVING COMPANY 


4 Washington Place 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 





Poates’ ““Wax Engraving Superiority”’ 
For Your Library Shelf 
25c to the Trade 
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For Efficient Publicity The Inland Printer 
Has No Equal 


The Greater Printing 
Industry Number of 


The Inland Printer 


WILL BE PUBLISHED 


AUGUST 1, 1922 


: before the opening of the Graphic 

rx ax Arts Exposition at Boston and its 

(Sy eee) editorial contents will be of sucha 

2. high standard that its influence will 

be most far reaching. The articles, which will be 

written by some of the most prominent men in the 

industry, will illustrate the progress of printing. 

Exhibitors at Boston can use this big issue 

to insure inspection of their exhibit by the men 
who are in a position to purchase. 

For those who will not have exhibits at the 
exposition, here is a show window in which to 
display their products to the real buyers. 

An advertisement in this issue will prove that 
The Inland Printer is more generally consulted 
and depended upon in making up orders for 
equipment and supplies than any other magazine. 


==emerHIS issue will reach the Industry just 
Cal) 


The Regular Advertising Rates Apply—no increase. 
Send your order and copy at once—forms close July 15. 


Total Circulation 15,000 


The Inland Printer Company 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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HANCOCK (stee_) QUOINS 


A Quality and Price Production. 


’ wide, ,°;” spread 





12” long, ;°; 


Price, $4.50 per Dozen 


More Durable, More Powerful 
than other Quoins 





The Quality is as good as we can 
make, and the Price is lower than you 
will expect to pay when you see it. 


The Hancock (All-Steel) Quoin 
is guaranteed against breakage for one 
year. Any part or parts showing de- 
fective material or workmanship will 
be replaced without charge. 


Made in one size only—the right 
size for all requirements. Why have 
more ? 


Cuts show actual size. 
Send for sample dozen. 


















MODEL: B. 


1ODEL 
MAXIMUM SHEET $5565" 
PRTOMTED U5. GALS Bata fant 











i ae 3, 4, 5, 6 


sheets, governed only by thickness of stock, can be 
lined up in one operation on the 


Hancock Perfecting Lineup Machine 


The advantage is clear to those who know that it is im- 
possible to line up two sheets alike in any other way 
The whole story in our folder 
For Sale by 
The Hancock Perfecting Lineup MachineCo. 


Lynn, Massachusetts 


LATHAM ease ene Co. AMERICAN TYPE FouNDERS Co. 
AND BRANCHES 





Made and Sold by C : ‘oy a . - . YQ 
The Hancock Perfecting Lineup Machine Company Boston rapnic rts position 
LYNN, MASS. August 28 to September 2 A 



































B in Boston 


Aug.28-Sept.2 


Boston is making the most wonderful preparations to entertain all the visitors. Auto trips 
through wonderful roads and parks, visiting the famous spots of American history, cooling off in 
the best surf beaches on the Atlantic coast. You can spend a wonderful vacation by attending 


The Second Educational 



















Mechanics’ Building, Boston, Mass. For One Week 


August 28th to September 2nd, 1922 


Conducted by the Boston Club of Printing House Craftsmen 


Boston Graphic Arts Exposition, Inc, 
In connection with the Third Annual Convention of the 


International Association of Printing House Craftsmen 


UST IMAGINE over 105,000 square feet of space with all kinds of machinery in actual process of manufacturing. 
’ 5 q P pong ae P = g 
We gladly contribute the above space to boost the attendance and we will be an exhibitor at the Exposition. 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY, 2274 Ward Street, Chicago 


Graphic Arts Exposition 
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Notice 


Inside Information on “How 
to Make More Money in the 
Printing Game.” 


With “Proof from Printers” 
sufficient to satisfy every doubt- 
ing Thomas. 


Live printers are your com- 
petitors and our customers. 


Ask and Receive 


ILL-CURTIS Co. 


MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE SAWING MACHINERY 
SINCE /88/ 


KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 











* EXHIBITOR + om Q 
(Boston Graphic Arts Exposition 


August 28 to September 2 
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The McCain Feeder 
Attached to Folding Machines 
of all makes 


Can be Loaded While in Operation. 


No Slowing Down in Hot Weather 


The hot, uncomfortable summer weather lowers the 
efficiency of hand feeders, but with 


THE MSCAIN Automatic Feeder 


You can rely on full production from your folding machines 
regardless of the weather. The McCain Feeder never gets 
tired and never stops for a drink. 
Easily attached to Anderson, Brown, Cleveland, Dexter 
or Hall Folders. 

Write for full information. 


Like the little tug that starts the big ship safely 
on her way, the photo-engraver’s part of a print- 
ing job is sometimes small. 

But it is important, just as the tug’s service is 
important. 

Crescent is proud of its reputation for starting 
printers safely on their way—proud of the plates 
and service that have earned this reputation. 
You can always depend on Crescent for the kind 
of designing, engraving and electrotyping that 
gives you the right start. 











Gescent Engraving Co. 


KALAMAZOO 
The Dependable 


Engraving 
House 


McCain Bros. Manufacturing Company 
29 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois 

















The 


Margach 


Metal 
Feeder 


$75.00 


Will 
B 
In Boston 


Aug. 28 to 
Sept. 2 


Space No. 46 








Potter Proof Presses 


Better and Faster Work 





The machine that does better and faster work is the 
most economical one regardless of its cost. 














For further information 


MARGACH METAL FEEDER call or write 


Linotype, Intertype, Ludlow and Elrod--Gas or Electric 


THE MARGACH MFG. CO. 


213-215 Centre St.. New York 


Labor is now and always will be, in this country, your 
most expensive item, and every device to reduce labor must be used. 


The Potter Proof Press with inking attachment and feed- 
board reduces the cost of proof taking by reducing the time per 





U. S. REPRESENTATIVES 
Economy Products Co. 


66 pba Harrison Street, Cc hicago, Ill. 


Des Moines Frinters’ Exchang: 
310 Secor Street, oe Rian fowa 


H. F. Wie 
535 Mics 3 he "Webster Groves, 
. Louis, Mo. 


Jo ~ Ss. Thompeo 
350 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 


Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., 
120 N. Wellington Street, 
Toronto, Ontario 


National Paper & Type Co., 
39 Bates Stip, 
New York, N. Y. 
Represe shen for 
Mexico, Cuba and South "America 
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proof—and the proofs are real cylinder impression proofs. 
Sold by all dealers and made by 


Hacker Manufacturing Company 
312 North May Street, Chicago 
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ROBE RTS Numbering Machmes 


Type-High Model27 Type-High Model 28 
5 Wheels . . $16.00 6 Wheels . . $18.00 
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To Compare is to Prefer There is a big difference in 
automatic press numbering machines. The Roberts 
does perfect work on the press, of course. But 
more—it is easily taken apart (for cleaning) and 
easily put together. 


T T 
1 = 


a= as om’ 


This perfect ease of reassembling is exclusive with 
the Roberts. Saves time—prevents costly delays. 


T T 
—_— == 
Moran} 


Make comparisons. To com- Sa 
pare is to prefer—the Roberts. i 


To number either forward or backward— Fully Guar- No 12345 
e 4 


anteed— Over 75 other models. Write for information. 


All orders can be filled immediately from stock. Fac Simile Impression—Size 1'4x }§ Inches 
VIEW SHOWING PARTS DETACHED FOR CLEANING 


Simplest—Strongest—Fully Patented—Over 300,000 in use. 
THE ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 


694-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Builders of all kinds of Special Numbering Equipments. Branches and Agencies in principal countries of the world. 
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Eccentric 

Head 

Registering 

Screws 

Made \ : for 
for all % » Beveled 
sizes and *! : b. Dies 
styles of : \ 
Printing, 
Embossing 
and 
Cutting and 
Creasing 
Presses iit ee 
hows 11 Point Beveled Die 


meHariford 
Electric Heater 
for Embossing Dies 


No Locking Up 
Fits like a 
Chase 











Printing Press Style A ‘ Dies mounted on surface plate 
One Group of Heating Units . and registered 


Temperature Test 
Over 400 Degrees : . 
The HARTFORD is adaptable to any size or style of 
press, has ample strength for heavy work and is the only 
really eflicient heater made for hot work. It isused by many 
of the largest and best printing and embossing houses in 
this and other countries, and never fails to give entire 
satisfaction. 
Detachable Surface Plate carrying the Die is removable without dis- 
turbing the temperature; heated space or die area, the full size of the 
press; Bunter Post Registering Screws for standard square edge dies, 
%-inch thick; Cord Connector and Snap Switch with four positions, 
2 i Made by NATIONAL MACHINE CO., Hartford, Conn i 
Embossing Press Style New York Office: 23-25 East 26 St., J. Gus Liebenow, Mer. Heater mounted in a NATIONAL Press 
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LACLEDE SAW- | |Laniaie Remelting Fu a8 

(MovetB] ‘TRIMMER | 
Saws and Trims in One Operation Scientifically Designed an 

ee ene A ” ae Substantially Built in 8 


most rapid 
sizes to meet the 
requirements of 
any Office 
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Jobbers and Dealers 


Everywhere 


and simple 
method for 
mitering. 
Can be used for 
out-mortising, under- 
cutting, mitering and 
all operations required 
of a composing-room 
saw. 

The Table is /Jevel for 













all operations. Simple 
Reiieians Efficient Full Information upon 
clog up. Accurate request 
Powerful work 
holder. 

MANUFACTURED BY THE 















Write Dept. B for 
further information. 


LACLEDE 
MFG. CO. 
119-121 North First Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The Monitor System 


<— 


Lactede Mfg. Company 


119-121 N. MAIN STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


De 
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SY 


You may rely on Esleeck’s 


Onion Skin, Manifold 
and Thin Bond Papers 


Made of the Best Rag Stock 


S 
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The modern high speed litho 
or letter press requires instan- 
taneous, complete control best af 
forded by the Monitor—the original 
“Just Press a Button System” which 
provides for every necessary stage 
of operation—threading, inching 
and any variation of speed up to 
the highest used. 


We'll gladly send complete detaits 


ZF 












SZ 


Useful for duplicate copies of letters, records, legal 
reports, etc.; 
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—for branch-office letters and bulletins; 


ASA AAS 


—for salesman’s Ictters, lists, etc.; 


> 







—for foreign invoices and other printed forms 
on which manifold copies are made; and 


> 


Monitor Controller Co. —for various other purposes requiring thin 
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ene = Baltimore. Md. papers that are strong and durable. 

anal New York, St. Louis, Chicago, Buffalo, \) 
x 4 Philadelphia, Cleveland, Boston, y 
Station Det-oit, Pittsburgh. ESLE EC K M FG . COM PAN Y 4 


TURNERS FALLS, MASS. 
Ask Dept. B for Samples 
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Made to Fit a Standard 


—not a Price 


The New Eagle Composing Stick sells for slightly more 
than some other sticks on the market because it costs more 
to manufacture. But it is the cheapest stick because it is 
the most accurate and durable. 

In other sticks the knee is locked to the back and resistance 
to tight spacing decreases in proportion to the distance 
from the back of the stick. In the Eagle Stick it is locked 
to the bottom. It can not be sprung and lines of unvarying 
length are assured. ‘ 


16 aa\ 63-66 69 
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The Page Caliper 


A time-saver for the makeup man. No linotype page has two lines the 
same length and this inequality is multiplied by the number of pages in 
tre form. This defect can be remedied by the page caliper before the 
pages go to the stone, 


High Grade Line Gauges in Four Styles 
Try Our T-Square for Squaring Forms 
For Sale by Supply Houses. 


The Eagle Engineering Co. 


Springfield, Ohio, U.S. A. 




















The PRINCIPLES of CONSTRUCTION 
of the 


VANDERCOOK 
Rigid Bed 
Composing Room Presses 


Have Been Pronounced Right by 
the Most Successful of Printers 


As the cylinder only is moved, there is less weight to move 
than if the heavy bed and form are moved; and as the 
form does not move, there is less liability of jamming type 
off its feet, especially when the work is done rapidly and 
the forms not locked, and only in strings or ona galley, and 
that is the way most proofs are taken in composing rooms. 

A single unsupported letter or a solid half- 

tone the full size of the bed makes no differ- 


ence to these presses. These machines are 
now much improved in mechanical details. 


Manufactured and sold in the United States only by 


The Vandercook Press 


VANDERCOOK & SONS 
Originators of the Modern Proof Press 
452-456 N. Ashland Avenue Chicago, IIlinois 


Vandercook Rigid Bed Presses not only revolutionized the proof taking operations in 
the most efficient printing plants in the world, but also proved to printers that good 
machines do not require middlemen or expensive sales organizations. 


| AAA AAS 


1886 M 
A high grade printing and lithographing ink that wil! stand baking and exposure, 
and is more permanent than other reds of this depth and character. Excellent 
for process work, 
We have purchased a large quantity of this dry color and have secured an 
option on a good deal more of it. 
Sells regularly at $1.50; we now offer it at $1.00 per Ib. in 100 Ib, 
lots; 90 cents per Ib, in 500 Ib, lots, Smaller lots in proportion, 


BERGER & WIRTH, Incorporated 
Ink Makers for over 95 Years 
58-60 Columbia Heights Brooklyn, New York 


HEEET EEG 





Let Machines 
Do the Work 


Machine tying is quicker, more 
economical and more reliable 


than hand tying. It speeds 
up the work of the shipping 
department, ensuring prompt 
deliveries. 


The BUNN 
Package Tying 
Machine 


(Saves Time and Twine) 


does the work of at least three 
girls. It is especially designed 
to handle orders of tickets, pam- 
phlets, cards, or anything to be 
tied in small bundles. There 
is a larger model for bulky 
packages. 

The BUNN has made good in 
such printing plants as Rand- 
McNally & Co., Poole Bros., 
David C. Cook Publishing Co., 
and others. 


Our ten-day free trial offer will convince you. Write for particulars. 


B. H. BUNN COMPANY 


7329 Vincennes Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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The low priced practical device for sharpen- 
ing printer’s trimmer saws quickly and accu- 
rately, which anyone can operate. No danger 
of injuring fingers—the safety guard pre- 
vents accidents. Files saws with or without 


Price, F. O. B. $ 2 5 


Milwaukee, is only 









Sharpens Saws Quickly 


Here is the machine that will keep your Saw-Trimmers working at 100% 
efficiency. Sharpens saws accurately in three minutes by FILING, not grinding. 


MINUTE SAW FILER 


Trimmer holder—positive locking device 
holds saw in filing position. A simple adjust- 
ment sets saw to file and permits repeated 


sharpening. 


Pawl is easily adjusted to saws 


with different sized teeth. Uses a stock file. 


CO. 


This sturdy machine is built of gray iron and 
steel with case hardened working parts. Write 
today for illustrated booklet describing it. 


If your Supply House can not fill your order, we will. 


A. F. GEISINGER MFG. 


1033 Winnebago Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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PATENT PENDING 




















Millions in use. 


Wickersham Quoin, made in Four Sizes. 


The Severest Test for Any Quoin 


is tag printing where the forms are set upside down 
and as many as 8,000 impressions per hour are taken. 


Wickersham Quoins stand this rough treatment and 
never loosen or slip. They owe their power and 
tenacity to the accurately milled Three-Disk cams 
whichare toughenedand hardened by aspecial process. 


Write for illustrated circular and price list. 


The Morton Lock-Up (shown below) combines in one 
piece a side or foot stick with Wickersham Quoins. 
Can be supplied in 41 lengths, 3 inches to 26 inches. 





Sold by Leading American Dealers and Foreign Agencies. 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham Quoin Co. 


Originators and Manufacturers 


174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


EXHIBITOR ° | 
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The Hot Globe Heater 


A double walled galvanized iron vessel, mineral 
wool packed, heated by 75 Watt nitrogen bulb, 
and fitted with an aluminum water pot and glue 
pot adapter. 

One bulb holds cement temperature because 
radiation is “‘stopped.”’ It can’t burn the cement 
or start a fire. Needs no regulation. 


PRICE 
$10.00 


Be Without Bulb 

or Pot. 
Returnable C.O, D. at any time within thirty days. Specify outside diam- 
eter under rim of your pot. Sold exclusively by 


J. L. GILBERT, -:- North Manchester, Ind. 























THE TYPOGRAPHY 
f ADVERTISEMENTS 


By F. J. TREZISE 
“This is one of the best books on the subject, and I 
shall include it in my list of approved books on 
Advertising. It is well written and artistically Zotten 
up. I congratulate The Inland Printer on the work.” 
PROFESSOR WALTER DILL SCOTT. 


136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors. 
Price $2.35 postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 

















PRICE REDUCTION 








PRESENT PRICES 




























FORMER PRICES 
Standard Model 30, 
5 Wheels . . 20.00 
Standard Model 31, 
6 Wheels . . 22.00 





Your chance to buy 
the World’s Stand- 
ard Numbering 


$16.00 
$18.00 


ALL DEALERS SELL THEM. 


American Numbering Machine Co., 





No change in con- 
struction. Same 
machines through- 
out that sold for 
much higher prices. 












Machines at greatly 
reduced prices. 





220-230 SHEPHERD AVE. - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
BRANCH: 123 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 

















The only Typographic Numbering Machine with Cold Rolled Steel Case. 
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A big printing house: 


Bookwalter-Ball-Greathouse Printing Company 
1506-1522 North Capitol Avenue 


Indianapolis 
May 11, 1922 


When you first told us of Stafford-Tones, I will 
admit I was somewhat skeptical, even though I knew 
that copper halftones lack many qualities and generally 
fail to give utmost satisfaction. 

Since using Stafford-Tones I find that they print 
better and clearer than copper halftones, and that 
especially in process color work the difference is so 
noticeable that even inexperienced buyers of printing 
remark of it. 

Unquestionably Stafford-Tones last longer than 
copper halftones. We have had press runs using 
Stafford-Tones that were certainly twice as long and 
frequently three and four times as long as we could 
possibly have gotten from copper halftones. 

The fact that Stafford-Tones cost no more originally 
than copper halftones is, of course,an advantage. Add 
to that their longer printing and better printing, and 
it is easily seen that they cost a lot less than copper 
halftones when their superior service is figured in. 


Very truly yours, 
Bookwalter-Ball-Greathouse Printing Company, 
Frank W. Ball, 
Vice-President 


A great advertiser: 


E. C. ATKINS & COMPANY 
Silver Steel Saws 
Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 
April 21, 1922 

In Stafford-Tones you are giving your customers a 
very superior plate at no additional cost over the 
ordinary copper halftone. 

We notice that Stafford-Tones make illustrations 
just as clear and beautiful at the end of big runs as the 
first few thousand that come from the press, and it 
shows that they do not hold the ink and clog up like 
ordinary halftones. Furthermore, they are hard and 
tough, which permits of their long continued use. 


From now on, please make all our plates by the 
Stafford-Tone process, as we will not be satisfied with 
ordinary halftone, especially in view of the fact that 
they cost no more and prove a real economy by making 
it unnecessary to purchase as many plates. 


Yours cordially, 


E. C. ATKINS & CO., Inc. 
Tom A. Carroll, 
Mer. Adv. & Sales Promotion 


Stafford-Tones are nickel-faced halftones, produced by a 
new and exclusive process, with the longer wearing and 
better printing qualities of nickeltypes. Price the same as 
ordinary halftones. Sample on request. 


Stafford Engraving Company 


Artists : Designers : Engravers 
Engraved and Steel Die Embossed Stationery 
INDIANAPOLIS 


STAFFORD~IONES 











Raven Black 


A jet BLACK INK, suit- 
able for the highest class 
of printing. Does away 


with offset. 


CHARLES HELLMUTH, INC. 
New York Chicago 

















No Job Printing Department is 
completely equipped with- 
out at least one 


Standard 


HIGH-SPEED 
AUTOMATIC 
JOB PRESS 


The only automatic bed -and- 
platen job press on the market. 
Over 50 per cent of our sales are 
to repeat-order customers. 


Comfortable terms to responsible 
houses 


WOOD & NATHAN CoO. 


Sole Selling Agent 
521 West 23d Street, New York 
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Wizard Black 


For the highest grade of Half-tone Printing on 
coated stocks. It does not skin over night on 
the rollers, or in fountain, under ordinary 
conditions. It follows the fountain, sets quickly 
and dries fast on all stocks. 


KOLE BLACK 

Is also a Half-tone Ink for the medium grades 

of printing. 
SYCAMORE BLACK 


Is an all-around Cylinder Black with all the 
good working qualities of Wizard Black. 










Write, wire, phone to our offices in the principal cities. 





‘*The Old Reliable’’ 


Sinclair and Valentine Co. 
NEW YORK, 605-611 West 129th Street 


BosTon........ 516 Atlantic Ave. CLEVELAND. . 321 Frankfort Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA ..... 1106 Vine St. TorontTo...233 Richmond St., W. 
BALTIMORE... 312 N». Holliday St. Monrtreat....46 Alexander Ave. 
New OrLEAns ...315 Gravier St. WINNIPEG. .173 McDermott Ave. 
CHICAGO, 718 So. Clark St. 
ALBany, BuFFALO and Other Cities. 
FACTORIES: New York, Cuicaco, CANADA 
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The Trimmiter Excels 


Merely to say the best does not mean anything, 
but compare these features with any other saw 
on the market and you will buy a Trimmiter: 


—. powerful, quick work-holding vise; 

—aA\n instant set end gauge; 

—<A miter gauge per- 
mitting of mitering 
a border from 2 to 
24 points in thickness with- 
out reducing its length. 

—A saw that will cut to less than 
one pica in length without adding 
any attachments; 

—A column that will not clog; 

—Motor off floor and attached to swing- 
ing bracket enabling you to have 
the belt at even tension; 

—and other distinctive features all of 
which are contained in the 


C. & G. Trimmiter 


the fastest, best and safest composing 
room saw on the market. Made 
in three sizes — one of which will 
suit your requirements. Write us 
for ‘“‘Proof” of users’ comments, ; 
specification sheet and prices. eee 


C. & G. MFG. CO. 


538 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, III. 

















CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 


MOTOR EQUIPMENT 
For Every Printing 


Requirement 
MOTORS CONTROL 
Adjustable Push 
and Button 
Constant and 
Speed Manual 








Write for Latest Descriptive Catalogue 


Used by the Best 


Known Printers 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Chicago New York 





EXHIBITOR - _, 
Boston Graphic Arts Exposition) 


August 28 to September 2 























ELECTROTYPING 


Ey C. S. PARTRIDGE 


THOROUGHLY practical treatise on 

the art of electrotyping and the vari- 

ous processes used. A full description of 

electrotypers’ tools and machinery is given 

with complete instructions. The reference 

list of terms, processes and apparatus is of 

great assistance in solving the numerous 
problems connected with electrotyping. 


CONTENTS: Historical Review—The Battery—The 
Dynamo — The Bath — Steel, Brass and Nickel 
Baths — Measuring Instruments — Preparation of 
Work — Molding — Building — Metalizing — The 
Conductors, Casting — Finishing — Trimming and 
Routing — Revising — Blocking — Dr. Albert’s 
Metal Molds — Reference List of Terms, Processes 
and Apparatus. 214 pages. Size 514x8. 





Price $2.00; postage 10 cents extra 





THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman Street 
CHICAGO 
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Better Books and Catalogues 


@ Why not write, or send in This machine liminates the most expensive, 


complies of your complicated yet simplest operation in book- 
stripping? We will show you 

how to make a tremendous binding. It frequently Pee as much as ten men or women 

saving. can do, without effort. The longer the sheet or book the 

quicker the machine. It has four speeds. It will strip 

14” in the center of saddle stitched pam- 

phlets, printed on enameled paper, making 

it a better catalogue, fit to open without 


fear of falling away from the stitches. 


The paper covered, side-stitched, or sewed, book 
need no longer be an eye-sore when the book falls 
out of the cover. The Brackett puts a strip be- 
tween the cover and the outer leaves, thus keeping 
~< the cover in place. Index sheets, end sheets for 
any style of book can be made with the machine. 


It will strip books 34” thick with gummed cloth, 
ne qo will glue the cloth, or drilling. It will handle 
B cC me A Fx <2 the heaviest materials, such as buckram. 
oston Graphic Arts 7 


August 28 to September 2 





As a money maker the machine can not be excelled 





The Brackett Stripping Machine Co. .. Topeka, Kansas 


















































Not so many years ago, Mr. Printer, you thought twice before 
ordering or printing Gummed Paper during these two months. 
What a pleasing sight to a printer’s eyes to see stack after stack of 


Ideal 
Guaranteed Flat 


| FLAT FLAT | OR 
ils: | Jones Noncurling 
GUMMED PAPER | 
Gummed Papers 


in your press room without a semblance of curling or caking. 
This is worth thinking about, Mr. Printer ! 


McLAURIN-JONES CO. 


BROOKFIELD, MASS. 
MILLS: Brookfield, Mass., Newark, N. J. 


CHICAGO OFFICE CINCINNATI OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 











| IDEAL GUARANTEED | 



































1858-9 Transportation Bldg. 600 Provident Bank Bldg. 150 Nassau St. 
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Perfect Printing Plates 
in 45 Minutes 
—Made in Your Own Plant 


It can be done by means of our Nickel 
Bath which gives an ordinary stereotype 
a hard, clean printing surface. Forty- 
five minutes after the form is locked up 
the plate is ready for the press. Con- 
sider the saving of time and money 
over electros. 


Type forms and plates including half- 
tones up to 1oo-line screen can be 
reproduced perfectly. 


The vat and formula for the bath are 
sold outright and the nickel steel plates 
can be produced right in your own plant. 


Plates for rotary presses can be made 
flat and curved on our new patented 
Bending Machine. 


For full particulars, write 


Elgin Bending Machine Co. 
Office, 565 Douglas Avenue 
Elgin, Illinois 





Clamping Nut for Arm : Saw Guard and Eye Shield” 
Pica Indicator Fapot for Work Holding Clamp 
a 

Pica Guage ! Rapid Adjusting Block 
‘Adjustable to % P Gua 

Notched Graduations able 
Screw Clamp f ~~ Pivot for Table 
for Holding Work : Face for Rip Guide 
Dust Chute 


itch _—___— 
Handy Switch —__ Pivot for Dust Chute 


On Front of Machine 
Drive Pulley and Belt Cast Iron Frame 
* Angle Sectio 


BallBearing Gives Strength 
‘lop Lifting Device 
[ORapid Adjustment 


o"Rttach = Any 
WN light Socket 


er Costs 


Getting Profits From Low 


Many printers lose their profits through expensive methods. 
Bigger dividends are often found in better ways of doing things. 


THE CRANE COMPOSING ROOM SAW 


was designed for the printer who wants to enjoy all his profits. 
It makes possible up-to-date service at the lowest possible cost. 
Every printer knows of the time The CRANE Composing Room Saw 
wasted—and money lost—in miter- does all this work—and more. Special 
ing, grooving, mortising, etc. And attachments can be furnished for drill- 
yet this work can’t be avoided—it ing, routing, grinding, sanding, etc. 
must be done to keep work up to A wonderfully compact, powerful and 
your standard. serviceable Machine, 
Comes completely assembled ready for use. Simply connect cord to lamp 
socket and turn on current. 
ee ae Height, 13”; size of table, 13”x16”; diameter of saws, 
; bronze or ball-bearing saw arbor; motor 4 H. P. ball- bearing; pica 
Bn reading to 52 picas by nonpareils, 
EQUIPMENT. Machine as described above with motor, 
cord and plug, pica gauge, rip and cut-off guides, saw guards, 1 3 5 
2 saws, wrench and screw-driver, Complete for 
Same machine equipped with ball-bearing saw arbor to insure 
permanent alignment, and same equipment with an additional 
saw, a 6” sand disc, emery wheel and arbor, all for only $160, 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for descriptive circular. 











| W- B. & J.E. BOICE, Dept.1.P.7, 114 23d St,Toledo, Ohio. | 











STEREOTYPING 


By C.S. PARTRIDGE 


PRACTICAL instruction and 

reference book for newspaper 
and job printing plants. The con- 
cise descriptive text accompanied 
with copious illustrations makes this 
book valuable to stereotypers and 
everyone interested in the graphic 
arts. 

The appendix will be found especi- 
ally valuable. It contains in con- 
cise form useful information gained 
from the practical experience of 
the author. A complete index 
makes it easy to find information 
on any point described in the book. 


Price $2.00; postage 10c extra 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman Street 
CHICAGO 








Practical 


BOOKS 


about 


PRINTING 


and the 


ALLIED 
TRADES 


Send for this Catalogue today 
IT IS FREE 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 
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“Share 


Your Knowledge” 


he above motto of the International Association 

of Printing House Craftsmen, composed of foremen, superin- 

tendents and other executives of the printing industry, symbolizes 

the high ideals prevailing throughout the organization. 

Adherence to all this motto stands for has made possible the 

remarkable growth of the Craftsmen’s Movement, as well as its 

splendid achievements, culminating in the greatest educational feature yet offered 

any industry — the Second Educational Graphic Arts Exposition, to be held in 
Boston, Massachusetts, August 28 to September 2, 1922. 





@ Mechanics Building, where the exposition will be held, offers three times the 
space of the Chicago Coliseum, where the first Graphic Arts Exposition was held 
last year. In this immense building will be housed an exceptional combination — 
a Printing Exhibit demonstrating all phases of the Graphic Arts, showing the 
development of the industry in the United States from Colonial days to the 
present time; Exhibits showing in actual operation practically every kind of 





printing machinery and equipment manufactured; an International Convention 
of Printing House Executives, offering educational talks by leading authorities, 
to be followed by questions and discussions. 


@ Planned, conducted and controlled by Craftsmen themselves wholly for the 
benefit of the printing industry, professional promotors being entirely eliminated, 
every effort put forth in connection with this exposition results in direct benefit 
to your industry. 

@ Consider well what this event means to the future of your industry. Can you 
afford to miss it? Your own personal advancement is linked with the progress of 
your industry. Here is presented the greatest opportunity possible for the closest 
contact with the Progress of Printing. 


For complete particulars 
and information, address 


BOSTON GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 


(INCORPORATED) 


10 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


This page prepared and contributed to the 
Craftsmen’s Movement by THE INLAND PRINTER 
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Time and Money Saver 


Secures uniform and proper height for 
wood-mounted and type-metal-mounted 
printing plates at one operation. 


By the use of a false bed of patent steel 
blocks the machine will surface electro- 
type plates to ten points or over. 


The most accurate and practical planing 
device on the market to-day. 


TYPE-HI CORPORATION 
Syracuse, New York, U.S. A. 


DISC PLANER 











A Concise Manual of 


[— Platen Presswork— 


A complete treatise covering all the essentials of the 
theory and practice of Platen Presswork. Thirty-two 
pages, packed with information that you can use every 
day. Contents: Bearers; Care of the Press; Distribu- 
tion; Feeding; General Remarks; Impression; Ink; 
Overlay; Rollers; Setting the Feed Gages; Special 
Troubles; Tympan; Underlaying. Send a quarter today 
for a copy. You'll get dollars’ worth of good from the 
pamphlet. Also ask for our latest catalogue of books. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


Book Dept. 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, III. 


WHILE THEY LAST 
Volumes II. and IV. only 


BOOKBINDING 


eye 
and Its Auxiliary Branches 
by John J. Pleger 
PART II.— Pamphlet Binding, Crimping and Quarter Binding, 110 pages; 
37 illustrations; price, $1.50; postage, 10 cents extra, 
$1.60 Postpaid 
PART IV.— Gilt Edging, Marbling, and Hand Tooling. 90 pages; 29 
illustrations; price, $1.25; postage, 10 cents extra’ 


1.35 Postpaid 
sit 6x9, Bound Dik. 


Supply of Volumes I. and III. exhausted 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 





























— by JOHN S. THOMPSON 
Author of — 
“History of Composing Machines” nism 
“Correct Keyboard Fingering” THE LIN | 
and other works. 


A Book for 








Operators and 


280 pages; illustrated ; handy pocket a 


* € 
Machinists—[e 
“The Mechanism of the Linotype 











First published in THe INLAND PRINTER under the title, ‘The 
Machinist and the Operator,” and later in revised form as a text- 
book, has become the standard reference work on the subject of 
the linotype machine. For a thorough understanding of slug- 
casting machines this book has no equal. The present (seventh) 
edition embodies the late improvements in the linotype, and 
for this reason should be in the possession of every operator and 
machinist. Its practices and teachings have been thoroughly 
tested and found good. Order your copy today—it is insur- 
ance against costly 
delays and accidents. 
Over 10,000 in use. 








THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


(Book Dept.) 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 


CONTENTS: 


Keyboard and Magazine; The Assem- 
bler; Spaceband Box; Line Delivery 
Slide; Friction Clutch; The Cams; 
First Elevator; Second Elevator Trans- 
fer; Second Elevator; Distributor Box; 
Distributor; Vise Automatic Stop; 
Pump Stop; Two-letter Attachments; 
Mold Disk; Metal Pot; Automatic Gas 
Governor; How to Make Changes; The 
Trimming Knives; Tabular Matter; 
Oiling and Wiping; Models Three and 
Five; Models Two, Four, Six and 
Seven; Models Eight, Eleven and 
Fourteen; Models Nine, Twelve, Six- 
teen, Seventeen, Eighteen and Nine- 
teen; Models Ten, Fifteen and K; 
Plans for Installing; Measurement of 
Matter; Definitions of Mechanical 
Terms; Adjustments; Procedure for 
Removingand Replacing Parts; Causes 
for Defective Matrices; Things You 
Should Not Forget; List of Questions. 
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Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties, by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 
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Can You Run 350,000 


—With No Oiling Stops? — With No Replacements? 
—With No Offsets? —With No Tympan Trouble? 


CROMWELL 
TYMPAN PAPERS 


For Long Runs Without Interruptions— 
and if Good for the Long Run, they 
are so much Better for the Short Run. 
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You had thought right along that it didn’t make much difference what kind 
of Tympan Paper you used, but when the press foreman showed you the results 
of some close figuring he had been “, you received a considerable shock. 


“With ordinary cheap paper,” he said, ‘we have to stop every so often to 
rub off. We lose time, waste oil, waste rags. Then after a run of a few thou- 
sand, trouble arises and we have to stop and remedy the packing. All this is 
losing time and costing the firm money.” 


CROMWELL Special Prepared TYMPAN PAPERS eliminate all these 
interruptions. Draw sheets are always tight—no swelling, and they need 
never be oiled. Ideal for book work and the highest grade of printing. 
Every roll is fully guaranteed. If any part is defective we will replace roll 
or refund money. 


It Pays to Pay a Little More 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 
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The Linotype is built to give many years of satisfying 
service for the small user as well as the large—next 


door to the factory or ten thousand miles from it. 


There can be no compromise in its construction. Every part of 
the Linotype is there because the machine is better for it and 
every part fits into the big scheme of simple operation. 


The illustration shows the operator changing a Linotype split magazine. He can 
make a change of face in less time than it would take a hand compositor to get 
out a case of type. 























Exhibitors at Boston Graphic Arts Exposition 
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